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Editorial Note 


In Volume XXI (1990) I was able to announce that the programme of development 
which the Editorial Board had undertaken over a number of years had reached its 
conclusion with final revisions to the format and with the launching of a review 
section. The length of the reviews in that volume and their presentation together at 
the end established the pattern that will normally be followed, but we anticipated at 
the outset that there would be occasions when the pattern would vary. In this year's 
volume instead of a review section we are publishing three articles which have the 
reviewing of new publications as their starting points for more wide-ranging debate. 
Lesley Johnson's 'Tracking La 3 amon's Brut' (pp. 139-65) examines Frangoise Le 
Saux's Layamon's Brut: The Poem and Its Sources in the context of modem critical 
assessments of Lajamon's work, and reviews, rather more briefly, the translation 
and edition of the Arthurian section of the Brut, Layamon's Arthur by W. R. J. 
Barron and S. C. Weinberg; T. L. Burton, in an article entitled 'On the Current State 
of Middle English Dialectology' (pp. 167-208) reviews A Linguistic Atlas of Late 
Mediaeval English (Aberdeen, 1986), and is given an immediate response from one 
of the editors of the Atlas, Michael Benskin. This, although modestly titled 'In reply 
to Dr Burton', is more than simply a reply; it explains a good deal about the way in 
which the editors of the Atlas set about their work and it is thus an invaluable essay 
for anyone using the Atlas. In view of the great importance of this publication, the 
editors of Leeds Studies in English would welcome further discussion of its 
contribution to Middle English studies. 

The present volume of Leeds Studies in English is my last as Editor. I should like to 
thank the members of the Editorial Board for their support in a period of change and 
development and in particular Mrs Pam Armitage for her patience and expertise in 
programming. My successor will be Dr Andrew Wawn, to whom I offer my good 
wishes. 
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Snake Rings in Deor and VQlundarkvi&a 

Robert Cox 

The troubles of Welund, alluded to in the first section of Deor, are relatively well- 
understood, given fuller versions of the legend in VQlundarkvida and pidriks saga, 
and thanks to graphic corroboration of the story on the Franks casket and 
elsewhere. 1 

Welund him be wurman wrasces cunnade, 
anhydig eorl, earfoSa dreag, 
haefde him to gesi]>]> e sorge ond longa>, 
wintercealde wraece, wean oft onfond 
sibban hine Ni]>had on nede legde, 
swoncre seonobende, on syllan monn. 2 
[Welund 'among snakes' endured torment, 
the resolute hero, endured troubles, 
had for company sorrow and frustration, 
wintercold wretchedness, often felt woe 
after NiJ>had laid fetters on him, 
supple sinew-bonds, upon the good man.] 3 

Yet the phrase 'be wurman' in the opening verse leaves editors and translators, 
like Welund, in some difficulty. My purpose in this paper is to explore the nature 
and extent of the difficulty and to offer evidence in support of a reading originally 
suggested by Kemp Malone, but not widely adopted by subsequent editors or 
translators. 

Even the preposition 'be' in 'be wurman' is troublesome. 'Be' cannot have 
instrumental meaning ('by means of, using') in this context, but its meaning can be 
broadly locative ('near, in the presence of), circumstantial ('in the matter of), or 
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causative ('from', because of, on account of, subject to’). 4 Furthermore, ’wurman', 
understood literally as a dative plural of wyrm, does not make good sense with any 
of these, primarily because the troubles of Wayland the Smith, as we know of them, 
were not endured 'near', 'with reference to’, or 'because of literal 'snakes'. 5 If we 
are going to make better sense of the passage on the basis of information that we 
have, 'wurman' has to mean something else. It would seem that our choice is either 
to argue, or to emend. Therefore the phrase has been, as Malone says in the 
introduction to his edition, 'much discussed and much emended’. He himself will 
not emend, 'even though we cannot be sure just what the poet had in mind' (p. 7). 

Malone's suggested reading of 'be wurman' is tentative, but not timid. He 
thinks the phrase is correct for two reasons. First, he notes the presence of snake 
images in Vglundarkvida: 

Now in the Eddie poem Welund is said to be good at putting 
snake rings together (5), while the Queen likens his eyes to 
those of a snake and commands that he be hamstrung, 
presumably by way of precaution (17). 6 

Second, he reminds us that in skaldic poems swords and spears can be 
referred to as 'snakes', and that Egill Skallagrimsson carried a sword called NaSr 
into the Battle of VinheiSi (i.e. Brunanburh). He surmises that this figurative use 
may have arisen from 'the serpentine decoration (damascening) with which the 
Germanic smiths adorned the swords they made'. He mentions that A. H. Smith 
suggested to him that 'be wurman' 'might then have the ironical sense "by means of 
his own swords" '. 7 

Malone's reasoning at this point supports taking wyrm as a weapon, a sword 
or a spear, but in the ensuing discussion he combines it with his earlier remarks to 
imply that a ring is also possible: 

. . . perhaps the poet thought of Weland as undergoing 
persecution by (i.e. amid) the very weapons with serpentine 
tracings and the rings and other ornaments in serpentine form 
which he had made, and which were the finest and most highly 
esteemed expressions of the smith's art. 8 

Pausing for a moment over the conjunction of 'the very weapons with serpentine 
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tracings' and 'the rings and other ornaments in serpentine form', let us recall that 
Malone's reasoning for accepting 'be wurman’ actually depends on two separate 
arguments, and note that here it leads to distinct and not particularly compatible 
propositions: wyrm might refer to an article made by the legendary smith into a 
snake-like form (e.g. a snake ring), or to one made with wavy marks on its surface, 
a thing that can 'bite' like a snake (e.g. a sword or a spear). Taking wyrm as 'ring' 
seems to depend at this point on the statement quoted above that the hero is 'good at 
putting snake rings together'. Whether or not this is a justifiable translation of Vkv., 
5. 5-6, is a question to which I will return. In any case, this is how 'snake rings' 
first get introduced into the discussion of Deor, la. 9 Malone does not seem to 
distinguish between the alternative (and competing) claims of 'swords' and/or 
'rings'. Since Malone's readings are only tentative, he is entitled to hedge. But 
since he does not explain how 'be wurman' can mean both swords and rings at the 
same time, his readers are right to wonder which, if either, they should choose. 

Malone feels his reading is similar to one by R. E. Kaske, who discovered in 
the thirteenth century Middle High German poem Virginal that the banner of Witege 
displays not only a golden hammer and tongs, the familiar icons of his father 
Wielandt, but also a silver snake. 10 

ein hamer und zang von golde rot 
ein nater, diu ist von silber wiz, 

alz im sin vater Wielandt gebot. 11 
[a hammer and tongs of red gold, 
a snake of white silver, 

such as his father Wielandt gave him.] 

But Kaske actually makes a different sort of claim from Malone's, by suggesting 
that the snake, along with hammer and tongs, may be part of a complex icon for 
Way land’s work. 

If we can admit that the nater may have been part of a device 
traditionally associated with the work of Weland, the phrase be 
wurman can perhaps be understood as a synecdoche to be 
rendered, ’among the [products of his craft, all marked with] 
serpents'; or just possibly, with reference to the motive 
underlying his capture and constraint by NiShad, 'because of the 
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[products of his craft, all distinguished by being marked with] 
serpents'. 12 

Kaske's repetition of the phrase ’marked with' suggests that he may have 
damascening in mind, therefore weapons, but it could be other forms of surface 
ornament on other items. In theory, these items could certainly include rings, but 
there is nothing in his article to suggest that Kaske endorses the idea of including 
rings in serpentine form, 'snake rings', among the products of Wayland’s craft. 

It would appear that the bond that Malone tried to forge between his two 
suggestions, rings and swords, has not held for his readers. In practice, most 
editors of 'derived' editions have glossed 'wurman' as 'swords', and most 
translators of Deor have omitted the phrase entirely. 13 

But did the suggestion that 'wurman' might refer to 'rings’ have no merit? I 
believe it did. It was a good idea that should not be forgotten, and in the remainder 
of this paper I will show why. First I will re-examine the evidence that Malone 
referred to, - in particular the claim that Vplundr was 'good at putting snake rings 
together' - and then I will introduce evidence of a different sort - English and 
Scandinavian arm rings and finger rings from the sixth to the eleventh centuries. I 
will show that rings in spiral form, as well as open circle ('C') form, and closed 
circle form, could and did in varying ways refer to snakes. My aim is not to show 
that 'wurman' must refer to 'rings', but that it could, in part because the rings 
themselves seem persistently to have reminded their wearers and their makers of 
snakes, and in part because this reading is consistent with our overall understanding 
of the poem Deor. On the basis of extant remains, 'snake ring' was possibly a 
functioning notional category in Anglo-Saxon England, even if we know no terms 
for it. It was certainly a notional category in Scandinavia, where there was at least 
one term for it: armlinnr 'arm snake' = armlet. 14 In Vglundarkvida there seems to 
be still another term, as I will explain below. 

In Vglundarkvida Vplundr's troubles, as well as his revenge, are more closely 
associated with his rings than with his swords. The ring he made for Hervor, his 
valkyrie-wife, is stolen from him by Nf5u6r's men (stanza 8). He is seeking it 
among seven hundred others in his hall (stanza 10), when he falls asleep and is 
captured by NiSudr (stanza 11). We can infer that he wakes confronted by his 
captors 'near' or 'in the presence of these rings; we might also infer that he is 
captured because Ni5u<5r desired the ring, or even because NfSuSr obtained the ring. 
Nf5u5r gives the stolen ring to his daughter BQdvildr (stanza 17). Vplundr sees 
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NiSuSr wearing his sword and BgSvildr wearing the ring (stanza 18). Seeing his 
captor's daughter wearing his wife's ring provokes the bitter remark (stanza 19), 
'Nu berr BqSvildr bruSar minnar/ - biSca ec ]>ess bot - bauga rauSa' ['Now 
BqSvildr wears my wife's red rings — I will not await compensation for that']. 15 
Vglundr is confined to an island where he labours without sleep to make things for 
Nidudr, whose sons wish to see the rings in the treasury at Vglundr's smithy (stanza 
23). Vglundr kills them as they gaze into the chest. When the stolen ring is broken, 
BqSvildr comes secretly to Vglundr's smithy to have it mended (stanza 26). He 
promises to mend it (stanza 27), but as another aspect in his revenge, he seduces her 
and flies away. We are not told what happens to the ring. Tantalizing questions 
remain. Is he able to fly after he ravishes BgSvildr because he recovers the ring 
from her? Does the ring have 'powers'? 16 Is he captured in the first place only 
because the ring is stolen? Probably these questions are unanswerable. But 
returning to Deor for a moment, we can see that if 'wurman' refers to 'rings', then 
we can also say of the preposition 'be' that Welund endures torment both 'near' his 
rings and 'because of their appropriation by N(6u5r. We might even speak of his 
trouble circumstantially, 'in the matter of rings'. 

But what is the connection between Vglundr's rings and snakes, wurmasl 
What sort of rings does Vglundr make? The answer lies in how one reads four 
verses of Vglundarkvi&a. Early in the poem, after the swan-maidens fly away and 
Vglundr's two brothers depart to seek their wives, Vqlundr himself remains alone in 
the Wulf-dales (stanza 5). He is making rings. 

Hann slo gull rautt vi<5 gimfastan, 
lucjti han alia lindbauga vel. 

(VJkv. 5. 3-6) 

[He hammered red gold against the anvil, 
he coiled together all the snake rings well.] 

Both 'gimfastan' and 'lindbauga' involve conjectures - earlier editions had asterisks 
before the words - and can be read in several ways. In his gloss for 'gimfastan' 
Kuhn considers both *gim ’feuer’ [fire] and *gimr ’gemme 1 , ’edelstein’ [gem, 
precious stone]. He construes the former in a substantival circumlocution for an 
anvil: *gim-fastr 'feuerfest, gemeint ist der amboss?' [fire-resistant thing; does this 
refer to an anvil?]. The latter might be construed in a noun phrase referring to a 
jewel: *gimrfdstr 'den sehr bunten edelstein' [the highly coloured jewel]. For this 
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possibility Kuhn\ takes 'fastan' as superlative of/dr 'bunt' [coloured], in which case 
the first two verses might mean 'He beat red gold against brightest gem'. 17 Given a 
choice between an anvil (a 'fire-resistant thing') and a bright gem, few translators 
have chosen the anvil. 18 Yet Kuhn seems to prefer it, as did Neckel before him. 
Stylistically the circumlocution is acceptable, and, besides, Kuhn has another kind 
of ornament in mind: a gold ring in the form of a coiled snake. 

Kuhn glosses lind-baugr as 'schlangenformig gebogener armring(?)' [armring 
in the shape of a coiled snake]. 19 Kuhn's question mark is warranted because the 
common simplex lind refers to the linden tree, or to some part of it, such as the 
wood, which could be made into a shield, or to the inner bark (i.e. bast), which 
could be twisted into twine or rope. A derived form lindi means 'belt, girdle' 
because in Iceland people wore belts of woven bast. When NfSudr's men enter 
Vplundr's hall, they see seven hundred rings tied together with bast (stanza 7. 5). 
When Vplundr sees NffiuSr wearing his sword, it is secured by a lindi (stanza 18. 
2). But Kuhn regards this particular instance of lind- as a reference to serpentine 
form, cognate with Old High German lint. Middle High German lintwurm. 
Compounds with Old Norse linnr and linni occur in the poetry. 20 The most striking 
of these is armlinnr 'serpent of the arm' = 'armlet'. 21 The word is rare; Cleasby- 
Vigfusson does not lemmatize armlinnr, but glosses linnr as 'a serpent, only in 
poetry' and refers to the Lexicon Poeticum. Cleasby-Vigfusson also does not 
recognize lind-baugr as a form, but under lind says 'bauga lind ... is dubious, 
perhaps = lime bast, on which the rings were sprung'. 22 Cleasby-Vigfusson’s entry 
has determined how most translators turn Vglundarkvida into Modem English. 

But is this a case of lectio facilior? Is selecting 'bast' instead of 'snake' simply 
choosing the easier word over the rarer one? Kuhn's text and gloss implies that 
lind- is an acceptable form for linn-. 23 It seems possible that lind- was simply 
substituted for linn- at some point in the poem's transmission. Proto-Germanic -np 
assimilates to -nn in Old Norse between 700-950 A.D 24 Vglundarkvida is generally 
agreed to have been composed within that period. If the original word was 
*linpbauga, then, given the conservatism of poetic language, -np in a rare word 
could be both retained and misunderstood for a common one instead of being 
assimilated. A further speculation complements this. The Wayland story is said to 
come from northern Germany. 25 A plausible term in Old Saxon for 'snake rings' 
would have been *lint bauga. Wayland's rings are clearly important in the story, so 
would the word have come with the story, but be misunderstood later? Guesses 
aside, in the 1927 edition of his glossary to Edda, Kuhn's predecessor Neckel wrote 
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'*ling-baugr konnte "schlangenring" (ring in form einer sich in den schwanz 
beissenden sehlange) bedeuten' [*ling-baugr could refer to "snake ring" (a ring in 
the form of a coiled snake)]. 26 Apparently that is why Malone said that Vglundr 
was 'good at putting snake rings together'. 

Rings that wrap around the finger or the arm have reminded people of snakes 
from early times. For example, in the Victoria and Albert Museum there are Roman 
gold finger rings in loop and spiral form fashioned into naturalistic representations 
of snakes. 27 A Belgic spiral armlet (fourth century?) combining a snake's body and 
a ram's head was found in Cambridgeshire in 1954. 28 Coiled armlets are well 
attested among the Germanic people, underlying the reference to wunden gold in 
Beowulf, 1193, and probably also at lines 1382 and 3134. Hildebrand 'unwinds' a 
'wuntane bauga' from his arm to give to Hadubrand in Hiltibrantslied, 33-35. 

Want her do ar arme wuntane bauga, 
cheirsuringu gitan, so imo se der chuning gap, 

Huneo truhtin: 'dat ih dir it nu bi huldi gibu. 1 

[Then he wound off (his) arm the spiral ring, 

royally fashioned, which (Attila) the king gave him, 

lord of the Huns: '(so) that I now give it to you for affection.'] 29 

What evidence do we have that the coiled or spiral form of an armlet suggested 
a snake to its wearers and makers? In addition to Old Norse phrases with linnr 
discussed earlier, we have more explicit reference on the rings themselves. While a 
full naturalistic representation of a snake is unusual (Appendix, figure 3), snake 
motifs, such as stylized snake heads on one or both ends of the ring, and hatching, 
stamping, or scoring to suggest the skin of the snake, are common. 30 A splendid 
representative of the former type is the Tuna ring, from the early fourth century 
(figure 2b); among many examples of the latter type are rings from the Asarve hoard 
(figure 2a). Spiral finger rings, apparently a woman's article in the early finds, are 
also common (figure 7), as are finger rings with a coiled bezel (figure 10). These 
rings, too, are found with surface decoration that might represent the skin of a snake 
(figure 8). Again, a full naturalistic representation of a snake is unusual, but does 
occur in a gold ring of later (ninth century?) Anglo-Saxon provenance (figure 11). 

To our eyes, armlets and rings made in the shape of a circle seem less 
serpentine than the spiral rings. Yet a fragment of an armlet decorated to represent a 
snake swallowing its own tail has been found near Stamford Bridge (figure 4), and a 
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finger ring of twisted silver wire from York may be a more abstract version of the 
same motif (figure 14). 

Rings of twisted or plaited wire appear in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
When left open, the twisted ones sometimes have snake heads on the opposing ends 
(figure 6). Possibly twisting and plaiting alone constitute a snake motif; in which 
case, several other types of rings whose 'snakeyness' is less obvious to our eyes 
would have at least marginal status. These would include open bracelets of twisted 
wires (figure 5), and finger rings of twisted wire (figure 13) and plaited wire (figure 
15) as well. 

But these types move us away from the coiled and spiral rings with which we 
started and which constitute the real basis of the proposed category 'snake rings'. 
Let us suppose, just for the sake of argument, that we could ask an Anglo-Saxon 
audience what sort of rings the legendary Wayland made. There is no doubt we 
would be told that he made rings in the old style. Spiral rings, with and without 
snake head terminals, were made and worn throughout the Germanic world from the 
fourth century onwards, but they tend to disappear in place after place as coins 
become available. Why? The connection is fundamental: coiled and spiral-form 
rings of precious metal wire were simply a way of carrying around spendable assets. 
Whole rings or parts of them could be used in trade or the payment of debts, 
including wergild. For fractional amounts, bits could be nipped off one end or the 
other until the ring was used up (e.g. figure 10). The Old English poetic epithet for 
a magnanimous prince, beaga brytta, 'breaker of rings', is cognate with ON baug- 
broti, and both probably are based on a phrase in common Germanic. Museums in 
Scandinavia, where their use lasted the longest, show many examples of these 
'payment rings' ( betalingsringer ), in various states of 'expenditure'. 31 Earlier, a 
similar system must have operated in England and on the mainland. 32 As a culture 
moved to coin currency, the spiral-form ring became free to develop as an ornament, 
but lost its basic utilitarian value and had to compete with other forms. The 
naturalistic snake (figure 3) made by a Scandinavian silversmith in the eleventh 
century represents a synthesis: one could look at it as new wine in an old bottle, a 
decorative updating of the spiral form. 33 But it also comes near the end of the time 
when 'barbaric' Germanic art could assimilate outside influences and develop from 
them. 34 Shortly, even in its last retreat, Germanic art would be overwhelmed by the 
Romanesque, and many of its forms and meanings would be lost. Among them, 
arguably, would be the snake ring. 

The following conclusions seem tenable: (1) philological and material evidence 
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supports readings'lindbauga', Vkv. 5. 6, as ’snake rings’ and (2) the argument for 
reading 'wurman', Deor, la, as another reference to 'snake[rings]\ while less 
conclusive, is at least as attractive as reading 'wurman' as a reference to 'swords'. 
The opening line of Deor might thus be read 'Welund endured torment amidst [his] 
snake[ring]s'. 35 As Malone implied, there is irony in the hero suffering in the 
presence of the objects he himself had made 'which were the finest and most highly 
esteemed expressions of the smith's art'. They were also objects of great intrinsic 
value and appropriate icons of wealth. The motif de casibus, the rich man coming to 
grief among his useless riches, is both a Germanic and a medieval commonplace, 
and offers a moral lesson very much in keeping with the general tenor of the poem: 
'this [wealth] too shall pass away', as the refrain of the poem keeps hammering 
home. 36 Such a reading of Deor, la, makes sense, although it depends upon the 
first conclusion above and then upon how heavily one weighs Vglundarkvi&a as a 
source of pertinent lore about Wayland the Smith. If VQlundr is explicitly identified 
in Vglundarkvida as a maker of snake rings, that also might help to explain why 
Wielandt's name is associated with the snake on Witege's banner in the Virginal. 
Otherwise, as I have said before, there is no story about Wayland and snakes. It 
seems odd that such a story, had there been one, would have completely escaped the 
attention of the author of pidriks saga. What we know about Wayland from earlier 
sources, and a good deal more besides, is gathered there - strangely changed, but 
recognizable. Velent is still an expert maker of both swords and rings. But by the 
thirteenth century, when both pidriks saga and the Virginal were written, the old 
spiral snake rings that Wayland had made so skilfully were faded from memory. 
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Figures 1-6: Armlets 
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Figures 7-15: Finger rings 
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Appendix 


Armlet, coiled or spiral form 

Figure la, surface undecorated, may be thought of as 'snake-like' by virtue of its 
form. Example: silver, 'pagan period', Faversham [Kent]; cf. figure lb silver, c. 
911, Cuerdale [Lancs.]. For discussion see R. A. Smith, British Museum: A Guide 
to the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic Antiquities in the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities (London, 1923), pp. 45 and 108. 

Figure 2a, surface decorated with hatching, scoring or stamping (to suggest the 
body of a snake?), one end shaped to suggest head of snake. Example: silver, ninth 
century, Asarve hoard [Gotland]; cf. figure 2b, decorated surface, stylized snake 
heads on terminals, gold, fourth century, Tuna, Hjalsta, Uppland [Sweden], For 
figure 2a, see Holger Arbman, The Vikings, translated and edited by Alan Binns 
(London, 1961), page 201 and plate 43; for figure 2b, see Statens Historica 
Museum, Objects d'art d'origine suidoise de X premiers slides de notre tre 
(Stockholm, 1933), plate 2. 

Figure 3, a naturalistic representation of a snake, including head, body and tail. 
Example: neilloed silver, eleventh century, Undrom, Bote& [Sweden]. See David 
M. Wilson and Ole Klindt-Jensen, Viking Art, second edition (Minneapolis, 1980), 
plate LXIId. 


Armlet, closed circle 

Figure 4, surface decorated to represent a snake swallowing its own tail. Example: 
Stamford Bridge [Yorks.], fragment, no date. See George Speake, Anglo-Saxon 
Animal Art and its Germanic Background (Oxford and New York, 1980), figure 

Hj. 
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Armlet, open circle, twisted or plaited wires 

Figure 5, no obvious animal ornament, 'Viking' type. Example: thick and thin 
gold wire, tenth century, Wendover; further examples in gold from Douglas [Isle of 
Man], West Berholt [Essex], Gotland and Hon [Norway] and in silver from 
Douglas [Isle of Man] and from Cuerdale [Lancs.]. For discussion, see Smith, 
Guide to Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic Antiquities, pp. 107-08 and plate III; for the 
Hon hoard, see Tre Tryckare and Ewert Cagner, The Viking (London, 1966), 

p. 212. 

Figure 6, similar to figure 5, but with snake heads on the opposing ends. 
Example: thick and thin silver wire, eleventh century, Hejslunds [Gotland], See 
Arbman, The Vikings, p. 202 and plate 66. 


Finger ring, coil or spiral form 

Figure 7, undecorated, the 'common form'. Example: silver, 'pagan period', 
Faversham [Kent]; also examples from Chessel Down [Isle of Wight], Long 
Wittenham [Berks.], and Cuerdale [Lancs.]. For discussion, see Smith, Guide to 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic Antiquities, pp. 45, 107-08, and figures 45 and 132. 

Figure 8, surface decorated with hatching, scoring or stamping (to suggest the 
body of a snake?). Example: silver strip, 'early Iron Age’, Cassington [Oxf.]; also 
gold wire ring from Hon [Norway], See Ronald F. Jessup, Anglo-Saxon Jewellery 
(London, 1950), p. 129 and plate XXXV. 5; for the Hon hoard, see Tryckare and 
Cagner, The Viking, p. 212. 


Finger ring, open circle 

Figure 9, surface decorated with stamping (to suggest the body of a snake?). 
Example: gold, 'Viking style', Soberton; a similar ring from Thaxted [Essex], See 
Smith, Guide to Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic Antiquities, p. 117 and plate III. 4. 
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Finger ring, coiled bezel 

Figure 10, undecorated. Example: silver, 'pagan period', Faversham [Kent]; a 
similar ring from Sarre [Kent], See Smith, Guide to Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic 
Antiquities, p. 45 and figure 45; Jessup, Anglo-Saxon Jewellery, p. 129 and plate 
XXXV. 5. 


Finger ring, snake on bezel 

Figure 11, bezel consists of naturalistic representation of two intertwined snakes 
'in combat'. Example: gold wire, ninth century, Dorchester [Dorset], See David A. 
Hinton, A Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon Ornamental Metalwork, 700-1100, in the 
Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum (Oxford, 1974), p. 16 and plate VI. 

Figure 12, bezel surface decorated with two-headed snakes and beading under 
filigree. Example: gold, disc bezel, no provenance, but stylistically related to 
Windsor pommel. See Hinton, Anglo-Saxon Ornamental Metalwork, p. 66 and 
plate 20. 

Finger ring, closed circle, twisted wires 

Figure 13, undecorated, no bezel. Example: gold, ? eleventh century Anglo- 
Scandinavian, Oxford. See Hinton, Anglo-Saxon Ornamental Metalwork, p. 48. 

Figure 14, bezel flattened and decorated with four dots (to represent a snake 
swallowing its own tail?). Example: silver, 'Viking work', ninth to eleventh 
century, no provenance. See Charles C. Oman, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Department of Metalwork, Catalogue of Rings (London, 1930), item 229 and 
frontispiece. 


Finger ring, open circle, twisted or plaited wires 

Figure 15, undecorated, but wires thicker for bezel. Example: gold, eleventh 
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century, Sobertoft; other rings in gold from Hamsey [Sussex], Oxford and 
Waterford. See Smith, Guide to Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic Antiquities, p. 117 and 
plate III. 5. 
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\ NOTES 

1 See Deor, edited by Kemp Malone, revised edition (Exeter, 1977), pp. 6-7. For 
Vglundarkvida , see Edda: Die Lieder des Codex Regius. I. Text, edited by Gustav Neckel, revised by 
Hans Kuhn, fifth edition (Heidelberg, 1983), pp. 116-23. Relevant sections of pidriks saga are 
translated by Edward R. Haymes in The Saga of Thidrek of Bern (New York, 1988), pp. 40-55. 
The best discussion of Wayland motifs on the Franks casket is in Alfred Becker, Franks Casket 
(Regensburg, 1973). For survey of the records of the Wayland legend see Otto L. Jiriczek, 
Deutsche Heldensagen (Strassburg, 1898), pp. 1-54, and Hermann Schneider, Germanische 
Heldensage, 2 vols in 3 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1928-34), n. Part 2, 72-95. I wish to thank Professors 
Joseph Harris (Harvard University) and Thomas D. Hill (Cornell University) for reading an earlier 
version of this paper and for offering valuable advice during the 1987 NEH seminar 'Beowulf and 
the Reception of Germanic Antiquity', for which it was originally written. 

2 The Old English text is from Malone's edition. 

3 My provisional translation, in which I have tried to be unpolemic about 'be wurman'. 
Departures from Malone’s glossary will be discussed below. 

4 An instrumental meaning of be is grammatically objectionable in this context because 
cunnian 'endure' or 'experience' requires an experiencer, rather than an agent, as its subject: Welund 
does not inflict torment; he endures it. It makes no sense, for instance, to say that Welund (as 
experiencer) endured torment using snakes. It would make sense to say that somebody else (as 
agent) tormented Welund (as experiencer) using snakes, but the text does not support that 
interpretation. Although "by' is the first term given for the lemma bi in Malone’s glossary. Modem 
English by has as broad a range of meaning as Old English be. In discussion of the passage 
Malone seems to favour taking be (and Try') as marking locative meaning ('by, i.e. amid' and 'in the 
midst of p. 7). Locative, circumstantial, and causative meanings of be are attested in T. N. Toller's 
Supplement (Oxford, 1908) to An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller (Oxford, 
1898); see be A. I. (3), A. III. (8), and A. Ill (15). Bruce Mitchell, Old English Syntax, 2 vols 
(Oxford, 1985), I, § 1183, dismisses 'be wurman' as a proposed instance of be taking accusative 
case, but says nothing helpful about the meaning of the phrase. James E. Anderson, 'Deor, Wulf 
and Eadwacer, and the Soul's Address: How and Where the Old English Exeter Book Riddles Begin', 
in The Old English Elegies: New Essays in Criticism and Research, edited by Martin Green 
(Madison, New Jersey, 1983), takes cunnian as 'try, seek for', which does require an agent subject. 
This produces a startling reading of the line: Welund tried punishment on them [the brothers of 
Beadohild] with purple' (i.e. bloody revenge), p. 207, notes 5 and 10. In this reading he also takes 
'wurman' as a dative singular of wurma 'purple dye'; he suggests that 'be wurman' means 'with 
purple' i.e. 'bloody'. The argument depends crucially upon an idiom otherwise attested only in 
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Elizabethan English. \ 

5 In a review of the first edition of Malone's Deor, Eilert Ekwall, Modern Language Review , 
29 (1934), 81, argues that Tie wurman' is corrupt, but suggests that 'if . . . the word wyrm is 
meant, I suppose we must assume that there was a variant of the Weland story in which the hero 
had to spend some time in the snake-pit’. For objections, see Malone, Deor, p. 6, note 2. In the 
same note Malone dismisses Frederick Tupper's suggestion. The Song of Deor’, Modern Philology, 
9 (1911-12), 266, note 2, that wurman refers to the people of Vermarland (modem Varmland) in 
Sweden. Frederick Klaeber, 'The First Line of Deor', Beiblatt zur Anglia, 32 (1921), 38-40, 
summarizes earlier conjectures and offers another of his own. For a convenient summary of 
proposed emendations, see the notes in Exeter Book, edited by G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 6 vols (New York, 1936), III, pp. 318-19. 

6 Malone, Deor, p. 6; he also mentions that the Queen of the Vipers appears in a modem 
French folk-tale version of the Wayland story. 

7 A grammatical difficulty with Smith’s reading is that it uses be as a marker of 
instrumentality by covertly adding a new predication: Welund endures torment (at the hands of 
Niflhad, who torments him) 'by means of his own swords. 

8 Malone, Deor, p. 7; but see further: 'and certainly the picture of the hero oppressed in the 
midst of weapons of his own making is ironical and striking enough’ (ibid.). 

9 And into Malone's glossary, where under wurm, wurman, one finds 'worm, snake, sword(?), 
ring(?)' and a reference to his introduction. 

10 R. E. Kaske, 'Weland and the wurmas in Deor', English Studies, 44 (1963), 190-91. One 
might add to Kaske's observations that the serpent motif also appears in piSriks saga among 
Velent's gifts to his son; for instance, when he sets out on his adventures Vidga is given a helmet 
decorated with a dragon 'that is called serpent. The dragon was gold coloured, which designated his 
knighthood. The serpent was full of poison, showing Vidga's bravery and his grim courage . . .'. 
Velent also gave Vidga an ivory saddle upon which there was 'a drawing of an adder' (Haymes, The 
Saga ofThidrek of Bern, p. 57). 

11 Albrecht von Kemenaten, Dietrichs Abenteuer, edited by Julius Zupitza, Deutsches 
Heldenbuch, 5 vols (Berlin, 1866-73), V (1870), 120; stanza 652, lines 11-13. The translation is 
my own. 

12 Kaske, Welund and the wurmas', p. 191; Kaske's second rendering takes be as causative: 
'because of. Either of the two meanings - locative or causative - is possible, of course, but with 
distinctly different implications. 

13 The phrase is omitted in translations by Charles W. Kennedy, Anthology of Old English 
Poetry (New York, 1960), p. 57; R. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poetry (London, 1954), p. 71; 
Michael Alexander, The Earliest English Poems: A Bilingual Edition (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
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1970), p. 189, and a translation of the section by Brian Branston, The Lost Gods of England, 
revised edition (London, 1974), p. 12, but appears as ’Wermland' in Burton Raffel's Poems from the 
Old English (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1960), p. 57, and as 'trammels' in S. A. J. Bradley, Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry (London, Melbourne, and Toronto, 1982), p. 364. Malone himself had translated the phrase 
as 'from wounds' in The Old English Poems (Baltimore, 1941), p. 48. Bradley's translation reflects 
an emendation proposed by John C. Pope, Seven Old English Poems (Indianapolis and New York, 
1966), p. 93, who refers to both of Malone's suggestions, but prefers Le weamum’ 'by hindrances', 
as an allusion to hamstringing. W. F. Bolton, An Old English Anthology (Evanston, 1966) p. 96, 
suggests 'wurman' may refer to 'swords’ or 'weapons’; Michael Alexander, The Earliest English 
Poems , p. 189, suggests 'swords'; Jackson J. Campbell and James L. Rosier, Poems in Old 
English (New York and Evanston, 1962), p. 70, suggest both 'swords’ and 'rings'. 

14 See entry for armlinnr in Lexicon Poeticum, edited by Sveinbjom Egilsson, revised edition 
by Finnur Jonsson, 3 vols (Copenhagen, 1913-16); in the following discussion, however, I will 
cite more copious notes in the original Lexicon Poeticum: antiques linguce septentrionalis, edited 
by Sveinbjom Egilsson (Copenhagen, 1860). 

15 The translation of this and the following verses is mine. 

1 6 Karen Grimstad considers the possibility that the ring bestows the power of flight in 'The 
Revenge of Vglundr', in Edda: A Collection of Essays, edited by Robert J. Glendinning and 
Haraldur Bessason, University of Manitoba Icelandic Studies, 4 (Winnipeg, 1983), pp. 187-209 (pp. 
191-92). Karl Hauk argues that Wayland's ring came to be identified with the ring of Solomon on 
the Frank's casket in 'Auzon, das Bilder- und Runenkdstchen’, Reallexikon der germanischen 
Altertumskunde, edited by Johannes Hoops, second edition, revised by Heinrich Beck, et al., 7 vols 
(Berlin and New York, 1973-89), I, 514-22. Joseph Harris, 'Deor and Its Refrain: Preliminaries to 
an Interpretation', Traditio, 43 (1987), 23-53, develops the connection with Solomon by extending 
it to the poem's refrain. I am indebted to Professor Harris for these references. 

17 Edda: Die Lieder des Codex Regius. II. Kurzes Worterbuch, edited by Gustav Neckel, revised 
by Hans Kuhn, third edition (Heidelberg, 1968), pp. 51 and 75; for the phrase 'den sehr bunten 
edelstein' see Edda: Die Lieder des Codex Regius. I. Text , edited by Gustav Neckel (Heidelberg, 
1914), p. 113. 

18 For instance, see Patricia Terry, Poems of the Vikings (Indianapolis, 1969), p. 94: 'he set red 
gold with sparkling gems'. But Kuhn and Neckel's preferences are accepted by Daniel Calder and 
Robert E. Bjork, et al.. Sources and Analogues of Old English Poetry II: The Major Germanic and 
Celtic Texts in Translation (Totowa, New Jersey, 1983), p. 66: ’[H]e forged red gold against the 
anvil (?). Well he coiled all the arm rings (?)'. 

19 Edda. II. Kurzes Worterbuch, p. 129. Neckel's textual notes {Edda. I. Text 113) and Kuhn’s 
glossary {Kurzes Worterbuch, p. 128) also record emendations by Bugge ('liSbauga' 'gliedring' [link- 
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ring]) and Jonnson ('lind baugom' ’bastseil' [bast rope]). 

20 Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum (1860), p. 521, cites under linni , e.g., 'randar linni' 'serpens 
clipei, gladius' [snake of the shield, spear] and under linnr, linns bl63a latr’ 'cubile serpentis, aurum’ 
[couch of serpent's (blood), gold]. These phrases seem to occur in court poetry. 

21 Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum (1860) cites under armlinnr, 'armlinns eySir', 'vir' and 'armlinns 
ytir’, ’vir' [spender(?) of the armlet, 'man'] in Gy dings visur, 1 and Egils Saga, section 75.1, and 
'armlinns poll', 'femina' [tree of the armlet, i.e. woman] in Eyrbyggja Saga. 

22 Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum (1860), p. 520, offers three interpretations, none with linnr , for 
Vkv. 5. 5-6, which he describes as difficile-. (1) 'he tied all the rings together well with bast' (2) 'he 
joined together all <of the gold rings> of the linden-tree-of-bracelets [i.e. his wife]' and (3) 'he 
joined the rings together well in every way' [? allar lundir']. Only the first of Egilsson's 
suggestions has found favour. It underlies Cleasby-Vigfusson's entry, which in tum shapes most 
translations of Vplundarkvida into Modem English: An Icelandic-English Dictionary, initiated by 
Richard Cleasby, revised, enlarged and completed by Gudbrand Vigfusson, second edition with 
supplement by Sir William Craigie (Oxford, 1957). 

23 Kuhn does not explain why lind- is acceptable, but under linnbol [serpent bed, gold] 
Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum (1860), p. 521, cites a manuscript reading 'lindbols gjafi' [giver of the 
serpent bed, gold giver], where lind = linn. 

24 Adolf Noreen, Altislandische und altnorweigische Grammatik , fourth edition (Halle, 1923), 
§ 275; see also § 317, 2(b). 

25 William J. Paff, The Geographical and Ethnic Names in the pidriks Saga: A Study in 
Germanic Heroic Legend (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), p. 53; see also Andreas Heusler, Die 
altgermanische Dichtung, second edition reprint (Darmstadt, 1957) p. 159. 

26 Edda: Die Lieder des Codex Regius. II. Kurzes Worterbuch, edited by Gustav Neckel, 
(Heidelberg, 1927), p. 105. 

27 Charles C. Oman, Victoria and Albert Museum, Department of Metalwork, Catalogue of 
Rings (London, 1930) plate IV, items 84, 87, and 88. 

28 Cyril Fox, Pattern and Purpose: A Survey of Early Celtic Art in Britain (Cardiff, 1958), 
plate 53 and p. 8. Compare the same combination of motifs on the Gundestrup cauldron. 

29 Quoted from Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, edited by Frederick Klaeber, third edition 
(Boston, 1950) p. 291, appendix iv. The translation is my own. 

30 Illustrations, by Sandra McNett-McGowan of the University of the Pacific School of 
Pharmacy, are based on photographs and drawings in sources cited in the Appendix. Her work was 
underwritten by a grant from the Research Activities Fund of the University of the Pacific. 

31 For example, at the University of Oslo in the collection of Norwegian antiquities: see 
Ingvald Undset, Universitets Samling af Nordiske Oldsager (Christiania [Oslo], 1878), case 13 
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[p. 19] and case 15 [pp. 20-21]. Also see Guides to the National Museum, Copenhagen: the 
Danish Collection, Antiquity (Copenhagen, 1938), Room 19, cases 11-19 [p. 100]. Even coins 
were cut up by traders in the Viking period; see ibid.. Room 20, cases 20-22 [p. 106]. 

32 Modest and relatively unadorned spiral coiled armlets are found in early graves. In the 
historical period, substantial armlets were assigned bullion value and passed on to heirs or returned 
with land to grantors: see Anglo-Saxon Wills, edited by Dorothy Whitelock, Cambridge Studies in 
English Legal History, 6 (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 35 and 63. Peter J. Foote and David M. Wilson, 
The Viking Achievement (New York, 1970), p. 198, refer to similar practices in Scandinavia. 

33 David M. Wilson and Ole Klindt-Jensen, Viking Art, second edition (Minneapolis, 1980), 
p. 140, date the armlet on the basis of style, which they identify as Ringerike because of the head, 
the shape of the eye, the lappet and the engraved and nielloed tendril ornament on the snake’s back. 
They see the Ringerike style as harking back to the Jellinge stone for its principal motifs (p. 134). 

34 Wilson and Klindt-Jensen, Viking Art, p. 161. 

35 That is, taking "be 1 as locative; other meanings justifiable from the story in Vglundarkvida 
are causative ('as a consequence of snake[rings]') or circumstantial ('in the matter of snake[ring]s'). 

3 6 For this reading of the refrain, see Harris, 'Deor and its Refrain’, cited above in note 16. 
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Old English smip has for long been the subject of a deep-frozen and all too muffled 
lexicographical quarrel. According to Bosworth and Toller's Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, smip denotes 'a worker in metal or wood'. 1 The 'or in wood', 
however, is called into question by Wilhelm Klump's detailed study, published in 
1908, of Old English terms for artisans; Klump concludes that the meaning of smip 
is simply that of German Schmied, i.e., 'a worker in iron or other metals', and 
doubts the wisdom of ascribing non-metallurgical meanings to smip. 2 Yet despite 
Klump's solid philology, the view that smip could mean 'worker in wood', which 
had been taken up by Bosworth in 1838 3 and upheld by Bosworth-Toller in 1898, is 
not corrected in the Bosworth-Toller supplements of 1921 and 1972. It may 
therefore be assumed to have acquired a congealed respectability. Its 
wholesomeness is another matter, however, for it apparently, and somewhat 
disconcertingly, descends from (and has doubtless served to entrench) endemic 
insensibility with regard to important Anglo-Saxon and medieval opinions about the 
trade of St Joseph - as an examination of Bosworth-Toller's citations for smip, 
coupled with a brief and somewhat exploratory account of the development of 
medieval opinions regarding St Joseph's trade, will, I hope, show. 

It is on Bosworth-Toller's citations for smip that we will initially focus, briefly 
noting beforehand the exclusively metallurgical nature of the non-figurative 
compounds formed from smip. If smip had once been applied to handicrafts other 
than metal-working, we should expect perhaps to find some indication of this in the 
numerous terms for manual occupations formed from smip, such as goldsmip, 
arsmip, selforsmip , etc. As Klump points out, however, these literal smip 
compounds (as distinct from isolated instances of figurative smip compounds) are all 
terms for metal-workers. Klump also notes that Old English smip is clearly not 
analogous in this respect to its cognate form Old Norse smipr, to which it is 
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sometimes compared. Old Norse smipr, for example, could refer to a worker in 
metal, wood and other materials and accordingly gave rise to such compounds as 
skusmipr 'shoemaker', skipasmipr 'shipwright', iarnsmipr 'blacksmith' and 
husasmipr 'house-builder'. The equivalent term for smipr in Old English was not 
smip, but wyrhta, 'wright, workman, artificer', from which numerous occupational 
terms were formed. The hypothesis that 'smith' once had a much broader semantic 
range, like that of smipr, pertains essentially to the prehistory of the language and is 
inherently speculative. 4 

The tenet that smip might mean 'a worker in wood' is not supported by the 
evidence supplied by Bosworth-Toller from purely Old English texts (as opposed to 
Latin-Old English glosses and translations). The eight purely Old English examples 
given by Bosworth-Toller (six from verse and two from law codes) seem to indicate 
quite clearly that a smip was inherently a worker in metal. These are the examples 
referred to by Bosworth-Toller: 

1. Gifts of Men, lines 61-66: 

Sum masg waepen>raece, wige to nytte, 

modcrasftig smi5 monige gefremman, 

bonne he gewyrceS to wera hilde 

helm oppe hupseax odde heajmbyrnan, 

scime mece o55e scyldes rond, 

faeste gefeged wid flyge gares. 5 

[One, a wise smith, can perfect weapons for use 

in battle as he produces for heroes' combat 

helmet or dagger or war-corslet, shining blade or 

shield's boss, fixed firm against the flight of a 

spear.] 

2. Beowulf, lines 405-06: 

Beowulf madelode - on him byme scan, 
searonet seowed smiles or[>ancum. 6 
[Beowulf spoke - on him shone a coat of mail, 
an armour-net knit with the arts of a smith.] 
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3. Beowulf, lines 1448, 1450-54: 

ac se hwita helm hafelan werede, 


. since geweordad, 

befongen freawrasnum, swa hine fymdagum 
worhte weepna smi5, wundrum teode, 
besette swinlicum, ]>aet hine syQJian no 
brand ne beadomecas bitan ne meahton. 

[and the fair helmet covered (Beowulf s) head, 
... with riches adorned, reinforced with strong 
bands, just as a smith of weapons had wrought 
in days long ago, wondrously created it, overlaid 
it with boar-images, so that thereafter neither 
brand nor battle-sword could wound it.] 

4. Riddle 26, lines 13-14: 

forjran me gliwedon 

wraetlic weorc smijm, wire bifongen. 7 
[thereupon the smiths’ ornamental creations 
adorned me (a Bible codex), covered with 
filigree.] 

5. Riddle 5, lines 7-8: 

ac mec hnossiaS homera lafe, 
heardecg heoroscearp, hondweorc smi)>a. 

[but the hammers' legacy, the hard razor-sharp 
blade, smiths' handiwork, strikes me (a piece of 
armour).] 

6. Riddle 20, lines 6-8: 

]>onne ic since wege 

]>urh hlutterne dasg, hondweorc smi])a, 
gold ofer geardas. 

[Then I (a sword) bear treasure throughout the 
clear day, the handiwork of smiths, gold 
amongst the dwellings.] 
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1 . The Laws of Alfred, number 19, article 3: 

Gif sweordhwita oSres monnes waepn to 
feormunge onfo, o55e smifii monnes andweorc, 
hie hit gesund begen agifan, swa hit hwaeSer 
hiora xr onfenge . . . . 8 

[If a sword-furbisher receive another man's 
weapon for furbishing, or a smith a man's gear, 
they both should return it (in as) sound (a 
condition) as each of them received it in the first 
place.] 

8. The Laws of Ine of Wessex, number 63: 

Gif gesificund mon fare, ])onne mot he habban 
his gerefan mid him 7 his smi5 7 his cildfestran. 9 
[If a person of rank travel, then may he have with 
him his reeve, his smith, and his children's 
nurse.] 

Taken altogether, these examples tell us that a smip was a worker in metal. In 1 the 
smip is spoken of as one who typically makes metallic weapons, such as hip-sword 
and helmet, and in 2 and 3 the products of his craft are similarly the coat of mail and 
costly metal helmet. Example 5 likewise equates the hondweorc smipa with 
weaponry, in this case the hammered sword, while 4 and 6 equate it with the gold 
ornament on the cover of a Bible codex and the gold decoration on a sword. One 
inference which may be drawn from these examples is that smip was applicable only 
to workers in metal. Examples 7 and 8 refer to the smip in a social rather than a 
technological context: nevertheless they possibly indicate a worker in metal and not a 
worker in wood. It is thought that example 7, for example, pertains to the smith's 
legal responsibility for weapons entrusted to his care for refurbishing. 10 Example 8 
is perhaps an indication of the important contribution of the smith to aristocratic life. 
It is not difficult to imagine why a noble should consider it appropriate to travel with 
his metal smith, who could repair and make ready his weapons for hunting and 
fighting. On the other hand, there is no indication that in this, or any of the other 
examples referred to, any craftsman other than a worker in metal is indicated. As a 
result, these examples, taken as a whole, tend to cast doubt on the validity of 
Bosworth-Toller's contention that smip meant a ’worker in wood’. 
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The doubtful nature of the 'worker in wood' theory becomes even more 
apparent when we turn to examine the ten remaining examples for smip provided by 
Bosworth-Toller. These are all drawn from Old English glosses or translations of 
Latin texts. In each case smip has been equated with one of three Latin words with 
strong metallurgical associations: cudo, the Latin substantive for 'metal-worker' 
derived from cudere, 'to beat, to prepare by beating, to forge'; ferrarius, which 
meant 'blacksmith'; and faber, which according to the Etymologies of Isidore had 
the primary meaning of 'blacksmith'. 11 These are the examples given in Bosworth- 
Toller: 


9. iElfric's Grammar. 

cudo ic smidige .. . eft, gyf du cwedst hie cudo, 
huius cudonis, fionne by]> hit nama smi<5. 12 
[Cudo I smith; moreover, if you say hie cudo, 
huius cudonis, then it is a noun, smith.] 

10. /Elfric's Colloquy : 

Se smid Ferrarius . . . se treowwyrhta 
Lignarius 13 

[The smith Ferrarius ... the carpenter Lignarius\ 

11. Twelfth century gloss: 

Faber, uel cudo, smijj 14 
[Faber, uel cudo, smith] 

12. Latin - Old English gloss: 

Faber, smi}> 15 
[Faber, smith] 

13. Latin - Old English gloss: 

U[U]lcanus, fyr oppe fyresgod, hellesmi}? 16 
[Vulcan, fire or god of fire, hell-smith] 

14. Bede's Ecclesiastical History : 

wid 5on })es smid [>aes Systran modes 7 daede, pa. 
he his dea>e nealaecte, geseah helle tintrego 
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\ opene, geseah he deofles niprunge 7 his 
asfterfylgendra. 17 

[then this smith of dark mind and deed, as he 
approached his death, saw the torments of hell 
clearly, saw the condemnation of the devil and 
his followers.] 

15. /Elfric's Colloquy: 

Ic haebbe smipas, isene smipas, goldsmi}>, 
seoloforsmip, arsmip, treowwyrhtan 7 manegra 
opre mistlicra craefta biggenceras. Habeofabros, 
ferrarios, aurificem, argentarium, eranium, 
lignarium et multos alios uariarum artium 
operatores . 18 

[I have smiths, iron smiths, a goldsmith, a 
silversmith, a coppersmith, carpenters, and 
workers in several other different crafts.] 

16. Old English Gospels: 

Hu nys [)>ys] se smip marian sunu. ]9 
[Is not this the smith the son of Mary?] 

17. Old English Gospels: 

smiS 1 wyrihte faber 20 
[smith or craftsman faber] 

18. Old English Gospels: 

pes ys smiSes sunu ... 21 
[this is the son of a smith ... .] 

It may be seen from these examples that Bosworth did not build his 'worker in 
wood' theory on very solid foundations. Nowhere, in fact, is smip equated with the 
Latin term for 'worker in wood', lignarius (the Old English equivalent of which is 
treowwyrhta in 10 and 15). Rather, it would appear that the 'worker in wood' 
interpretation stems from the instances of smip in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew 
(16, 17, and 18). Klump's 1908 study concludes that these are the crux of the 
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matter: \ 

Hochstens die Bibelstellen, wo Christus entweder selbst als 
smip Oder als smipes sunu bezeichnet wird, diirften einen noch 
etwas weiteren Begriff zulassen, aber sonst heisst ae. smip 
durchweg 'der Schmied'. 22 

[At the most, Biblical passages where Christ himself is 
designated either as a smip or as a smipes sunu might allow a 
somewhat wider meaning, but otherwise OE smip without 
exception means 'der Schmied' (i.e. smith or metalworker).] 

The 'worker in wood' interpretation, it would seem, is an attempt to account for the 
use of smip in connection with the manual trade of Jesus and St Joseph, a trade 
which post-Reformation translations of the Gospels identify with carpentry. So 
unshakable, it seems, was Bosworth's belief in both the authority of the King James 
Version and the unanimity of Christian tradition in this matter that he felt that he 
could safely deduce from the context of St Joseph’s trade that smip must have meant 
'worker in wood'. This result, however, is questionable for two reasons. 

In the first place, it differs markedly from the meaning of smip found in 
Bosworth's other citations. Even a search of the Microfiche Concordance of Old 
English, which contains some sixty citations for smip, or roughly three times the 
number given by Bosworth-Toller, reveals not a single citation which confirms the 
'worker in wood' interpretation. The Microfiche Concordance's additional evidence 
, comprises several citations in which the context offers no obvious clue to the 
meaning of smip, as well as citations in which the context offers no indication of 
meaning other than that smip is associated with faber and cudo, including additional 
citations in which smip is used in the context of St Joseph’s trade; but the Microfiche 
Concordance also provides several new citations from both prose and verse in which 
smip is strongly associated with metal-working. 23 In sum, the available evidence 
supports Klump's view that smip was the accepted word for 'metal-worker' and not 
'worker in wood'. How, one wonders, could Anglo-Saxons have known that smip 
in the context of St Joseph's trade meant 'worker in wood' when in other contexts it 
regularly meant 'worker in metals'? 

The 'worker in wood' interpretation is questionable for a second and more 
basic reason, however: the premiss that Christians have always and everywhere 
identified St Joseph's trade with work in wood is incorrect. As we delve deeper, we 
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find that there is a lack of concensus among medieval authorities about the sort of 
trade Joseph practised. A long line of prominent authorities portray St Joseph as a 
worker not in wood, but in metals. 

On the literal plane, it may be recalled, Christians have always associated 
Christ with the manual arts, for the historical Jesus is believed to have spent his 
childhood in the home of St Joseph, an artisan, in Nazareth. Our knowledge of St 
Joseph's trade is, however, less certain than most people realize. Indeed, 
information about Jesus's early life is so meagre that there is no absolute certainty 
about the precise nature of Joseph's trade, or Jesus’s involvement with it. The view 
of this matter commonly held today, that Jesus and Joseph were carpenters, rests 
upon an inference formed from a scrutiny of the earliest relevant sources, extra- 
biblical as well as biblical, which are Greek. In the Latin West during the early 
Middle Ages, these Greek sources were either unknown or carried very little weight, 
for there emerged an authoritative, if heterodox, tradition that Jesus and Joseph had 
been, not carpenters, but blacksmiths. So influential did this tradition become that it 
is worthwhile investigating it in more detail. It will be useful here to proceed to 
Latin and Old and Middle English materials after we have first touched upon the 
early Greek sources pertaining to this topic, beginning with the New Testament. 

The belief that Jesus and St Joseph were artisans is rooted in Scripture. The 
seminal passages, however, are vague and, as we shall see, leave room for 
interpolation. The matter is dealt with briefly and in only one incident of the 
synoptic Gospels, namely that known as 'The Rejection at Nazareth'. Furthermore, 
the trade which Jesus and St Joseph are said to be associated with is conveyed by 
just one word: zt kicov. As well as denoting specifically a carpenter, xiKXOW may 
be used to denote workers in other trades, such as a mason or a smith, and, less 
explicitly, an artisan in general. 24 (In citing, below, the relevant passages of 
Scripture from the Revised Standard Version I have, for the purpose of illustration, 
substituted 'artisan' for 'carpenter' as a translation of xixxcov in the Greek original.) 

Of the three Scriptural versions of 'The Rejection at Nazareth', one, that in 
Luke 4. 14-30 makes no reference to Christ's industrial background. The other 
two, however, give x£kzcov as one of the tags applied to Jesus by those opposed to 
his teachings. In St Mark's version, 6. 2-3, we are thus told that: 

on the sabbath he [Jesus] began to teach in the synagogue; and 
many who heard him were astonished, saying 'Where did this 
man get all this? What is the wisdom given to him? What 
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mighty works are wrought by his hands! Is not this the artisan 
,{t£kt(OV), the son of Mary . ..?' 

These remarks seem to be ironical. In Matthew's version the detractors of Jesus 
refer to him as 'the son of an artisan' (t£ktovo£ vio £, 13. 55). And these two 
epithets are all that Scripture has to say on the subject of Christ's industrial 
background. We are thus told only that Jesus and Joseph were known in Nazareth 
as mere artisans; we are not told anything more about their trade and our knowledge 
of it turns on our interpretation of a single word, 'tiKXCOV. But t£k:t&>v is 
problematic; for as an authority on this matter, E. F. Sutcliffe, has written: 

t£kzcqv may ... mean either an artisan or craftsman in general, 
or a carpenter in particular, and the sense is indicated by the 
context. But the special difficulty of Matt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3 
arises from this that there is no context. 25 

In practice, therefore, our understanding of the precise nature of Christ's manual 
skill and whether he and St Joseph were carpenters and not some other type of 
craftsman such as smiths, depends on a process of interpolation in which these 
seminal passages of Matthew and Mark are read in the light of other materials. 

It is, moreover, relevant to note that the primitive Church is not known to have 
possessed any authoritative writings which might have dealt in an objective or 
documentary manner with the industrial background of Jesus and St Joseph. The 
earliest writings which touch on the matter, which include, in addition to the 
apocryphal infancy gospels, writings by Justin Martyr (c. 100-165) and Irenaeus of 
Lyon (c. 130-200), show that there was a common belief among Greek-speaking 
Christians as early as the second century that Joseph had been a carpenter, but 
whether this belief was rooted in historical truth remains open to doubt. 26 

Because, in fact, there appears to be no primary evidence to support the belief 
that Jesus and Joseph had been carpenters, it is perhaps not very inappropriate that 
this belief eventually, in the Latin West, entered into a long period of eclipse. What 
is not so easy to understand, however, is that it was replaced by a belief with even 
less of a claim on historical reality, namely, that Christ had been raised in the home 
of a blacksmith. Yet this belief was to prevail in the West for nearly a millenium. 
As E. F. Sutcliffe remarks, 'it is a surprise to find how many writers ranking high in 
the esteem of the Church speak as though St. Joseph were a blacksmith' (p. 180). 
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Yet however strange this belief may appear to us today, for those who held it it was 
not inapposite; rather, in the Latin West, it appeared to be firmly supported by 
Scripture. In part this was because it lent itself brilliantly to allegorical explanation. 
But more fundamentally, the Latin church held fast to the idea that Jesus and Joseph 
were blacksmiths because that was what Matthew and Mark seemed literally to 
imply. In Latin the trade of St Joseph was rendered by the word faber. As this 
word came to be particularly associated with metallurgy, Western exegetes naturally 
found it congenial to explain Christ’s industrial background in terms of the 
metallurgical symbolism of the Old Testament prophets. 

In Gaul, Italy and Anglo-Saxon England scholars such as Hilary of Poitiers (c. 
315-c. 368), Ambrose (339-397) and Bede thus link the portrayal of Jesus as an 
artisan in the Gospel accounts of The Rejection at Nazareth’ with images of Christ 
as a divine smith shaping the world, like metal, with fire. Hilary in his commentary 
on Matthew 13. 55 says: 

Sed plane hie fabri erat filius, ferrum igne vincentis, omnem 
steculi virtutem judicio decoquentis, massamque formantis in 
omne opus utilitatis humanae: informem scilicet corporum 
nostrorum materiem in diversa membrorum ministeria, et ad 
omnia aetemae vitae opera fingentis. 27 

[But clearly this was the son of a smith (fabri erat filius ), of one 
vanquishing iron with fire, smelting all the worth of a lifetime in 
judgement, shaping the mass of metal into every work useful to 
mankind: moulding, that is to say, the unformed material of our 
bodies into the various services of its members and for the 
purposes of all works of eternal life.] 

Ambrose similarly implies that Christ was associated with smithcraft. Ambrose's 
commentary on 'The Rejection at Nazareth' in his exegesis of Luke says that Christ 
was known as the son of an artisan because he knows how: 

rigida mentium spiritus igne mollire et in uarios usus omne 
humanum genus diuersa ministeriorum qualitate formare. 

[to soften in the fire of the Spirit the stiffness of souls and to 
fashion for varied uses the whole human race by different types 
of ministry.] 
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It is noteworthy, however, that Ambrose also associates Christ with carpentry, for 
in the same sentence he speaks also of woodworking: 

pater Christi igni operatur et spiritu et tamquam bonus animae 
faber uitia nostra circumdolat, cito securem admouens arboribus 
infecundis, secare doctus exigua, culminibus seruare 
sublimia . . . , 28 

[the father of Christ works with fire and the Spirit, and like a 
good artisan of the soul, planes our vices, quickly applying the 
axe to the infertile branches, knowing how to trim what is puny, 
to preserve the slender tops ....] 

This passage was known to Bede, for he quotes from it in his own commentary, 
suppressing the allusions to woodworking and expanding on the associations of 
Christ with the metal-workers' forge. He identifies Christ’s industrial background 
with the prophecy of the Messianic goldsmith in Malachi 3. 2-3 (used in the liturgy 
for the Feast of the Presentation) and links it also with the words of John the Baptist: 

Vnde et de ipso tamquam de fabri filio praecursor suis ait: Ipse 
vos baptizabit in spiritu sancto et igni. Qui in domo magna 
huius mundi diuersi generis uasa fabricat immo uasa irae sui 
spiritus igne molliendo in misericordiae uasa commutat 29 
[Thus the forerunner speaks of him to his own people as the son 
of a smith (fabri filio): 'He will baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and fire' (Matthew 3. 11). He who forges in the great house of 
this world the vessels of different species indeed transforms 
vessels of wrath into vessels of mercy by softening with the fire 
of his spirit.] 

Less ambivalently than Ambrose, Bede, like Hilary, implies that St Joseph had been 
a smith; moreover, he gives no indication that Joseph might also have been 
associated with carpentry, even though he must have known of this association from 
Ambrose. Bede must have been quite convinced in his own mind that Christ's 
industrial background was inherendy metallurgical. 

It is significant in this regard that the Latin-speaking West associated Christ 
with the forge while the Greek-speaking East associated him with carpentry. Bede's 
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and Hilary's view that Joseph had been a smith is not unconnected with the vagaries 
of language. As we saw above, the Greek New Testament refers to Joseph's 
occupation as that of %£ktcdv and the corresponding word in the Vulgate is faber. In 
their respective languages these words could mean an artificer in general as well as 
specific occupations such as carpenter or smith. It is often pointed out, for example, 
that in the Greek Septuagint t £kt(ov refers to a craftsman in metal as well as 
wood. 30 In the Vulgate Old Testament, meanwhile, faber can refer to a worker in 
metal as well as other hard materials: the first smith, Tubalcain, is thus 'faber in 
cuncta opera aeris et ferri' (Genesis 4. 22), but carpenters are called 'fabri lignorum' 
in II Kings 12. 11. The correspondence in meaning between t£kt<x>v and faber in 
Scripture is, however, complicated by the fact that in ordinary speech t£kxcov was 
commonly associated with carpentry; 31 faber, by contrast, came to be associated, 
especially in the early medieval period, with smithcraft. 

The belief that Joseph had been a blacksmith was thus probably rooted in the 
common understanding of the word faber as 'smith'. Even though faber could 
denote an artificer in general, sufficient evidence that it was inherently associated 
with iron-working is to be found in Romance philology and Isidore's Etymologies. 
The Franzbsisches etymologisches Worterbuch compiled by Walter von Wartburg 
shows that faber' s associations from an early period were primarily with iron- 
working. In most of the Romance languages, including French, Romanian and 
Italian, the word which evolved from faber meant 'smith'. 32 Isidore, in the sixth 
century, also associated faber inherently with iron-working, for in the Etymologies 
he, significantly, explains the word in the context of metal-working: 

De fabrorum fornace. Faber a faciendo ferro inpositum nomen 
habet. Hinc derivatum nomen est ad alias artium materias fabros 
vel fabricas dicere; sed cum adiectione, ut faber lignarius et 
reliqua, propter operis scilicet firmitatem. In fabrorum autem 
fornace gentiles Vulcanum auctorem dicunt, figuraliter per 
Vulcanum ignem significantes, sine quo nullum metalli genus 
fundi extendique potest. 33 

[Concerning the furnace of fabri. The faber has a name imposed 
from producing iron (faciendo ferro). From it is derived a name 
to specify fabri and the workshops of fabri (fabricae) with 
regard to the other materials of the arts; but with an adjective, 
such as faber lignarius (carpenter), etc., evidently because of the 
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firmness of the work. Pagans, moreover, call the inventor of 
the furnace of the fabri, Vulcan, figuratively signifying fire, 
without which no type of metal can be poured or expanded.] 

Here Isidore implies that without a modifier faber ordinarily means 'blacksmith'. 
Furthermore, Isidore reinforces this impression by listing in a subsequent passage 
the tools of the faber. These we instantly recognize to be smiths' tools: incus 
'anvil', malleus 'hammer', marcus 'sledgehammer', martellus 'medium hammer', 
marculus 'small hammer', forcipes 'forceps', lima 'file', and cilium 'chisel' are the 
ones he lists. 34 For Isidore, as for many of the numerous readers who looked to the 
Etymologies as an authority, the use of faber in Matthew's and Mark’s accounts of 
'The Rejection at Nazareth' must have indicated that Joseph and Jesus had been 
blacksmiths. Indeed, the fact that faber was not qualified by any modifier (such as, 
perhaps, lignarius), could be taken as prima facie evidence that its intended meaning 
was 'smith'. 

Because this reading could, in the early Middle Ages, be justified on the 
grounds of what seemed to be common sense, we would do well to take stock of its 
influence on art and vernacular literature. Unfortunately, this is a task which 
modem scholarship has not, to the best of my knowledge, attempted. Sutcliffe’s 
investigation, carried out over seventy years ago and not well known today, deals 
almost exclusively with the writings of Church authorities. Thus, for example, he 
catalogues notable instances of the belief that Joseph had been a smith in the writings 
of Peter Chrysologus (died 450) and Anselm of Laon (died 1177), in addition to the 
writings of Ambrose, Bede and Hilary already mentioned. 35 Sutcliffe's work 
indicates further that this belief did not begin to lose its authority until the thirteenth 
century, when Thomas Aquinas asserted that 'Joseph . . . non erat faber ferrarius 
sed lignarius' [Joseph . . . was not a blacksmith, but a carpenterj. 36 Nor did the 
view that Joseph had been a carpenter itself achieve a consensus until after the 
Reformation. 37 For Sutcliffe's work we must therefore indeed be thankful; at the 
same time, however, we should be aware that the belief that Joseph had been a smith 
was more influential than even Sutcliffe's work has indicated. 

Thus, for example, there are two interesting instances of the belief that Joseph 
had been a smith which Sutcliffe overlooks and which pertain to the monastic 
movement in Visigothic Spain. There, in the sixth to seventh centuries, monks and 
nuns were instructed to take as a model of dignified labour the example of Joseph 
'the blacksmith'. Whereas St Basil, in recommending the spiritual benefits of 
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manual work to monks, reminds them that the Apostle Paul had worked hard to 
support himself and others, Leander of Seville (c. 550-600) refers, in a treatise for 
nuns, to the example of St Joseph: 

Joseph, cui fuerat desponsata [Maria], cum esset justus, erat 
tamen et pauper, ita ut victum et vestitum artificio qusereret. 

Certe faber ferrarius fuisse legitur 38 

[Joseph, to whom Mary was betrothed, although he was just, 
was poor also, so that he had to work for his food and clothing. 

At any rate, it is read that he was a blacksmith.] 39 

This advice was repeated by Leander's younger brother Isidore in a treatise for 
monks, where we read that: 

Joseph justus, cui virgo Maria desponsata exstitit, faber ferrarius 
fuit. 40 

[Joseph the just, to whom the Virgin Mary was betrothed, was a 
blacksmith.) 

These instances of the belief that Joseph had been a blacksmith are noteworthy not 
only for their directness and simplicity; they also indicate that the industrial 
background of Christ was not only of allegorical significance, but had in addition a 
moral application which, potentially at least, boosted its glamour. 

With this in mind we should perhaps be aware of the potential here for some 
interesting discoveries in the field of art history. At issue is the possible existence of 
works of art depicting Joseph or Jesus as a smith: hitherto, the existence of such 
works has apparently gone unsuspected. Yet it is a curiosity of the iconographical 
history of St Joseph that we do not hear of any depictions of Joseph with the tools 
of his trade for the period between 600 and 1400, whereas such depictions were 
produced before the medieval period and have certainly been quite common since the 
fifteenth century. Sutcliffe himself noted that 'in several representations of the 
fourth and fifth centuries St Joseph is figured with a saw and an axe'. 41 A standard 
modem authority, the Iconographie de I'art chritien, in addition catalogues 
comparable representations from the fifteenth century and later, but not before then, 
in which St Joseph 'a pour attributs les outils de son metier: une hache, une scie, un 
rabot ou une iquerre' [St Joseph has as attributes the tools of his trade: an axe, a 
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Plate I 



Ingleton Parish Church font (detail): St Joseph with hammer, tongs and anvil 
accompanying the Virgin and Christ Child. 

By kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens of St Mary the Virgin, Ingleton. 
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saw, a plane, or\a square]. 42 That such depictions are not readily found in medieval 
art might possibly strike us as anomalous; certainly there is an apparent hiatus in the 
iconographical tradition surrounding the figure of Joseph which deserves further 
investigation. It may well have been the case that Joseph was not a popular figure in 
the medieval period, although the references to 'Joseph the just' which we saw just 
now in the writings of Leander and Isidore do not lend support to this hypothesis. 
On the other hand, is it not possible that in the Middle Ages Joseph was depicted not 
as a carpenter, but as a blacksmith, and that modem investigators have been unaware 
of this fact, leaving something of a gap in our knowledge? Students of medieval 
iconography might do well to be on the lookout for depictions of Joseph with the 
tools of the smith, such as hammer, tongs and anvil. 

Just such a depiction is illustrated in Plate I. This plate shows a detail of the 
carved decoration on the medieval font in the parish church of St Mary, Ingleton, 
North Yorkshire; this font is a notable work of art and is admired by Nikolaus 
Pevsner in the volume of The Buildings of England series devoted to the West 
Riding (Ingleton has since become part of North Yorkshire). Pevsner calls it 'one of 
the best Norman fonts in the West Riding'. He goes on to describe it as ’circular 
with twelve figures under intersected arches' and notes that 'among the figures are 
the three Magi and the Virgin and Child’. 43 Pevsner does not mention that standing 
beside the Virgin and Child and immediately to their right, with his body angled 
toward them, is the standing figure of a smith working at an anvil with hammer and 
tongs. In Plate I we see this figure with the Virgin and Child beside him. The 
composition suggests, I think, that this smith is intended to accompany them. Was 
this ensemble intended to be an image of the Holy Family? Given the context, an 
ineluctable hypothesis is surely that this smith is none other than St Joseph the just, 
'faber ferrarius'. If this identification is correct, moreover, it would indicate a 
definite probability that similar depictions of Joseph the blacksmith were not 
uncommon. It would be useful, certainly, to know if there are other such depictions 
still in existence. Regrettably, this is not an issue which we can explore any further 
in the present work, but one which we must entrust to future research. 

As for representations of St Joseph as a metal smith in Old English texts, one 
has perhaps by now come to suspect that there are examples in the Old English 
Gospels. Such indeed one sees to be the case once one has exorcized the phantom 
of Bosworth's 'worker in wood' interpretation for smip. For although Bosworth- 
Toller would want us to read smip in the context of St Joseph's trade, if nowhere 
else, as 'worker in wood’, this reading is, indeed, incorrect. It is incorrect, 
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moreover, because it is a deduction from a false premiss, the premiss that St Joseph 
is represented as a worker in wood always and everywhere. If one were to accept 
this premiss, one would have to conclude that whatever it might mean elsewhere, in 
the context of St Joseph's trade smip would have to mean 'worker in wood'. But 
one can no longer accept this premiss because one has seen that St Joseph is not, in 
fact, always represented as a worker in wood. As a result, in the context of St 
Joseph's trade, smip does not at all have to mean 'worker in wood'. Indeed, 
because St Joseph's trade is not a known constant, but an unknown variable, from it 
one cannot correctly deduce any meaning for smip\ On the contrary, in this context 
one can but infer a meaning for smip from what smip means elsewhere. Since 
elsewhere smip regularly means 'a worker in metals', one can only infer that it 
means 'worker in metals' in the context of St Joseph's trade also. Accordingly, 
Wilhelm Klump's conclusion that smip means 'a worker in metals' but not 'a worker 
in wood' must be valid even in the context of St Joseph's trade. The result - that St 
Joseph is represented in the Old English Gospels as a worker in metals - may be 
surprising to some, but it is not improbable, since it is corroborated by the many 
medieval authorities who speak of St Joseph as a metal smith. 

If Bosworth's 'worker in wood' interpretation for smip has at last been 
dismissed, we may now perhaps begin to perceive how commonly St Joseph was 
spoken of as a metal smith in medieval England. The Rushworth Gospels indicate 
that Jesus was 'smifies sunu', while the Lindisfarne Gospels say that he was 'smi<5 
vel wyrihte' and 'smiSes vel wyrihta sunu'. 44 So too the Old English Gospels make 
Christ a 'smid' and 'smifies sunu'; 45 and although the Old English Gospel of 
Nicodemus refers to Jesus as 'wyrhtan sunu', 46 the Old English Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew indicates that Joseph was 'smi5 and masnigteawa wyrhta' [smith and 
skilful artificer]. 47 None of these texts indicates that Christ had been a carpenter: for 
although he is occasionally called a wyrhta , this is a general term for an artisan (and 
is often used as a term for God). 48 But the specific craft commonly associated with 
Joseph and Christ was evidently metalworking. Further references are to be found 
in a considerable number of Middle English texts; these include: Vices and Virtues of 
c. 1200; a thirteenth century poem called 'The Passion of Our Lord'; A Stanzaic Life 
of Christ Compiled from Higden's Polychronicon dated 1387; and the Wycliffe 
translation of the Bible completed in c. 1382. In the treatise called Vices and Virtues 
there is a reference to 'Iosepe 5e smide'. 49 In 'The Passion of Our Lord', 
meanwhile, Jesus is called 'smy)>es sune'; 50 and in A Stanzaic Life of Christ 
Compiled from Higden's Polychronicon Jesus is 'smyth sone'. 51 The Wycliffe 
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Bible also refers to Jesus as 'smyth' and 'the sone of a smyth'. This last work, it is 
true, glosses 'smyth' in both Gospels with the word 'carpenter', indicating, 
perhaps, the influence of scholars like Aquinas, who had ruled that Joseph had been 
not a smith, but a woodworker; but indicating also,.that even more than a century 
after Aquinas's death, 'smyth' was still the common English term for Joseph's 
occupation. 52 The association between St Joseph and woodworking, much taken 
for granted today, appears to have established itself in England comparatively late. 
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The earliest extended treatment of the legend of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus in a 
western vernacular language is the anonymous Old English prose version preserved 
in British Library MS Cotton Julius E vii, the principal manuscript of /Elfric's Lives 
of Saints, and (in highly fragmentary form) in British Library MS Cotton Otho B x. 1 
As was established by P. M. Huber in his wide-ranging study of the legend, 
published in 1910, the source of the Old English text is the Latin Passio Septem 
Dormientium (BHL 2316). 2 Huber refers to this Latin version as 'Lf and he 
compares it to a number of other Latin versions of the legend. 3 Writing before the 
publication of Huber's researches, J. H. Ott had been unable to provide a 
satisfactory source for the Old English version, although he had noted that the text of 
the 'MS Ultrajectinum' referred to in the section on the Seven Sleepers in ASS 
(July, VI, 396-97), and from which quotations had been given there, seemed to 
correspond more closely to the Old English than did any of the Latin versions then 
available in print. 4 The text of this 'MS Ultrajectinum' represents a variant of the 
Latin version, designated BHL 2317 by the Bollandists. 5 

An edition of the Passio Septem Dormientium was published by Huber in 
1902-03. 6 The base manuscript used for this edition was the ninth-century Munich 
Staatsbibliothek CLM 14540 (referred to below as M), one of two surviving ninth- 
century manuscripts. The other ninth-century manuscript, Vienna Cod. Lat. 420, 
which has a text similar to that of M, is not discussed by Huber. 7 There is 
considerable variation in the texts of Lj, and none of its manuscripts can be regarded 
as providing a faithful copy of the original composition. Moreover, none of these 
surviving manuscripts can be regarded as representing verbatim the source of the 
Old English version. Of the seven manuscripts collated in Huber's edition, 
however, it is clear that one in particular, London, British Library MS Harley 3037 
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(H), a thirteenth-century compilation, preserves a text in many respects similar to 
that used by the Old English writer. H is very closely related in its text of Lj to an 
earlier manuscript, not mentioned by Huber, the eleventh-century British Library 
MS Egerton 2797 (E). As shown in articles by Dorothy Whitelock and the present 
writer, 8 the text of E corresponds even more exactly to what the Old English writer 
must have had in front of him, although some important discrepancies remain. Also 
omitted in Huber's collation of the manuscripts of Lj are the two copies of the 
'Cotton-Corpus legendary' (C-C), in which the legend occurs, British Library MS 
Cotton Nero E i, Part II, and Salisbury, Cathedral Library MS 222 (formerly 
Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Fell 1). This legendary, which Patrick Zettel has 
demonstrated to have been a major source for Ailfric’s Old English saints' lives, 9 is 
also important for the study of the anonymous Old English Legend of the Seven 
Sleepers, although it is less close than EH to the actual source which the Old English 
follows. 

The Passio Septem Dormientium is itself based on a Greek original, 10 but it 
also shows knowledge of the longer of the two versions of the legend written by 
Gregory of Tours. 11 It uses Gregory's forms of the names of the Sleepers and 
closely recalls some of his verbal expressions. 12 The Passio has been seen as a 
Frankish composition: a piece of linguistic evidence which points in this direction is 
its Frankish preference for the verb mittere instead of poneref 3 The date of its 
composition is not known, but, as noted above, its earliest manuscripts date from 
the ninth century. There are no references to the legend from before this time which 
exhibit unambiguous dependence on this particular version. From the ninth century 
on, the Passio begins to circulate widely throughout western Europe. It was 
incorporated into the Cotton-Corpus legendary, which, according to Zettel, was 
'probably composed somewhere in the north of France' in the later ninth century. 14 
Later it became associated with other monastic legendaries, 15 as well as continuing 
to circulate in smaller-scale collections, such as E. The latter manuscript, which 
contains a number of other saints' lives, was probably written, in the eleventh 
century, in Hainault or the neighbourhood. 16 

In Anglo-Saxon England references to the Seven Sleepers are confined to the 
later part of the period. 17 The Passio appears to have been the main version of the 
legend known in England, and as well as surviving in the two copies of C-C, is a 
direct source of at least three of the possible four 18 remaining appearances of the 
Seven Sleepers in the literature of the Anglo-Saxons. The C-C manuscripts are from 
the eleventh century, but it is not known when exactly this collection first came to 
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England. 19 It is obvious, however, that the Passio existed in England in copies 
other than these of the C-C legendary. This is borne out not only by the text of the 
anonymous Old English Legend of the Seven Sleepers itself, with its non-C-C 
readings, but even perhaps by the two appearances of the Sleepers in the writings of 
/Elfric. 

The first reference to the legend of the Seven Sleepers by /Elfric is the brief 
narrative, 'Sanctorum Septem Dormientium', appended to the sermon on the 
Nativity of St James the Apostle in Catholic Homilies II. 20 Zettel has argued for the 
influence of the C-C textual tradition in this version by /Elfric, although he points 
out that /Elfric's treatment is so abbreviated that, even if his source manuscript had 
substantial variations from other MSS of Lj, it would probably be difficult to make a 
clear choice as to which particular version of the Latin he was following. 21 /Elfric's 
second mention of the story of the Sleepers comes in the course of an addition of 
seventy-eight lines which he made, in the period 1002-05, to his homily in Catholic 
Homilies I for the First Sunday after Easter. The passage in question, which occurs 
in six of the eleven surviving manuscripts of the homily, is not given in Thorpe's 
edition, 22 but will appear in the EETS edition being prepared by P. A. M. 
Clemoes, and it is discussed by M. McC. Gatch in his Preaching and Theology in 
Anglo-Saxon England: /Elfric and Wulfstan 22 The addition includes a brief 
reference to the Seven Sleepers as an exemplum of the resurrection of the body. 24 

In this reference, as in his other treatment of the Seven Sleepers, /Elfric gives 
the length of the sleep of the saints as 372 years. 25 This figure is peculiar to the 
Passio and appears in most of its manuscripts, but it contrasts with that given at the 
corresponding point in the C-C copies, which have 370 years (although they have 
the correct figure in another reference later in the narrative). Zettel may well be right 
about /Elfric's use of C-C for his treatment of the Seven Sleepers in Catholic 
Homilies II - especially if we accept that he used C-C for many of his other saints' 
lives - but if he did base his 'Sanctorum Septem Dormientium' on the version of Li 
which appears in C-C, it is notable that he was able to correct this 370 to 372. The 
appearance of the figure 372 could be seen as suggesting /Elfric's knowledge of 
another manuscript tradition of the Passio as well as C-C, for he would have found 
corroboration of the correct figure in any manuscript which did not belong to the 
C-C tradition. 

It is not proven indeed that /Elfric did use C-C as his source for his Seven 
Sleepers homily, probable though this may appear to be. The one piece of evidence 
which Zettel adduces for /Elfric's employment of this version, apart from the 
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circumstantial -evidence that he seems to have used C-C elsewhere, is that in a 
passage near the end of his account /Elfric follows a C-C reading which contrasts 
with that found in Huber's base manuscript M. vElfric's statement that the emperor 
Theodosius and his bishops raised up a glorious church over the bodies of the 
saints, 'Se casere 6a and his biscopas araerdon maere cyrcan ofer heora lichaman' 
(229-30), corresponds to the C-C reading, . . fecerunt ibi memoriam maximam', 
rather than to that which appears in M, . fecerunt ibi memoriam Maximiani' 
(Huber's ed., p. 78). However, Zettel does not point out that M is aberrant at this 
point and that most manuscripts of Lj, including EH and NB (two manuscripts 
discussed below), have the reading 'maximam' instead of 'Maximiani'. 

There is one other possible Anglo-Saxon reference to the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers, in addition to those represented by the Old English Legend and the two 
Ailfric texts. In the anonymous Vita VEdwardi Regis there occurs the episode of 
Edward the Confessor's vision of the Seven Sleepers turning over onto their left 
sides. 26 The reference is too allusive to enable us to identify any precise version 
which the writer might be following. Frank Barlow, the editor of the Vita, notes 
that the length of the sleep given here is 272 years and suggests that this figure 
represents a harmonization of more than one tradition. 27 The similarity of the figure 
to the 372 years of the Passio makes it appear likely that the latter version was one of 
the traditions being harmonized. It is also possible that the figure 272 derives 
simply from an erroneous reading of the 372 of the Passio. With regard to the Vita 
/Edwardi , however, it should be noted that the original manuscript is deficient at the 
point where the Seven Sleepers episode occurs and that the section in question is 
supplied only from later revised versions of the text. Barlow is suspicious of the 
episode, but he suggests that in truncated form it may well have been in the original 
version of the life, composed perhaps as early as 1067. 28 

Detailed comparison of the text of the anonymous Old English Legend of the 
Seven Sleepers with that of manuscripts of the Latin Passio reveals significant 
discrepancies not only between the Old English and C-C but also between the Old 
English and EH. It rapidly emerges from such comparison that no simple 
identification of EH with the immediate source of the Old English is possible. 
Instead we have indications of a complicated textual history of the Passio in Anglo- 
Saxon England, our small number of witnesses incorporating elements from what 
have been thought of as disparate textual traditions. 

Huber was particularly struck by a series of agreements between the Old 
English and readings in a much later manuscript, the thirteenth-century Brussels MS 
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9290 (B). 29 These were all the more remarkable as they seemed unparalleled in any 
other manuscripts. An examination of the text of the Passio in a manuscript not 
collated by Huber, however, Namur 53 (N), a manuscript of the first half of the 
twelfth century, 30 reveals the presence of all the distinctive B readings. This Namur 
manuscript represents a better text of the B tradition and broadens the context for our 
comparison in a very useful way. I wish to argue that it is of considerable 
significance in assessing the source of the Old English. 

Huber also notes occasional agreements - sometimes unexpected - between 
the Old English and certain other Latin manuscripts. There are several ways in 
which this irregular pattern of apparent agreements and contrasts might be explained. 
It should be borne in mind, for example, that the Old English writer is highly 
imaginative in his treatment of his material. Some of the similarities between the Old 
English and Latin variants might be explained as independent contributions by the 
Old English writer himself, stemming from the characteristic expansiveness of his 
approach rather than from the influence of the Latin. This freedom of treatment may 
be taken as accounting in a convincing way for an apparent agreement between the 
Old English and Huber's C, the eleventh-century Monte Cassino MS 142, a 
manuscript which otherwise appears to be very different from any version which the 
Old English writer could have used. 31 The correspondence here occurs in the part 
of the narrative in which Malchus leads bishop Marinus and the other Ephesians 
back to the cave where his companions are waiting. The Old English says of the 
saints, 'eall heora nebwlite waeron swilce rose and lilie' (1181-82; Skeat, 780). The 
Latin version, including EH, has 'facies eorum tamquam rosa florens' (456-57; 
Huber's ed., p. 73) 32 Only one manuscript, C, has the variant, 'facies eorum 
tanquam rosae flores et odor eorum quasi lilium'. It is entirely possible, however, 
that the Old English writer could himself have added the lily image independently, 
from his knowledge of the convention of the comparison with roses and lilies in 
other saints' lives. It is notable that, in the occurrences of 'rose' in religious 
contexts in Old English, the word is accompanied by 'lily' more than three times as 
often as it occurs on its own. 33 Given this almost formulaic collocation in Old 
English, it is not unlikely that the reference to lilies as well as to roses in the Legend 
is the translator's own contribution. 

One further plausible case of this kind of independent elaboration on the part of 
the Old English writer is discussed below. Other possible instances, however, are 
less persuasive. There is, for example, a correspondence with an uncommon Lj 
reading at 954-57 of the Old English (Skeat, 631-33). Here Malchus, returning to 
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Ephesus after the miraculous sleep, expresses his bewilderment at having known 
everyone the previous evening and having been known by everyone, but knowing 
no one in the morning and being known by no one: '[he] haes gewiss wasre, pxt he 
J>£es on aefen aelcne man gecneowe, and aelc gecneowe hine, and he haes on morgen 
ntenne ne gecneowe, ne nan hine'. The element of reciprocity - not knowing and 
not being known - is fully developed among Latin texts in only one manuscript, the 
tenth-century Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Cod. Lat. 2768A (L). The relevant lines 
in EH (the NB reading is similar) are 'fuit certus quod quasi in nocte cognoscebatur 
ab omnibus et mane nullum cognoscebat' (381-82), whereas L reads, '. . . quod 
quasi usque ad noctem cognoscebat omnes et cognoscebatur ab omnibus, et mane 
facto nullum cognoscens nec cognoscitur ab aliquo' (Huber's ed., p. 66). Here it 
could again be argued that the Old English writer was quite capable of elaborating 
the element of reciprocity himself, expanding on a reading similar to that of EH and 
sensing that it needed clarification. On the other hand, L is a manuscript with which 
the Old English agrees in other respects as well. 34 This, taken with the evident 
superiority of its reading at this point - the other manuscripts of Lj shift jarringly 
from the passive mood to the active - suggests strongly that the Old English writer 
was being guided here by the authority of a reading like that of L. 

Agreements between the Old English and mutually contrasting manuscripts of 
the Passio might also be explicable as due to the Old English writer's knowledge of 
more than one manuscript tradition of his original. The idea of Old English writers 
making critical use of more than one manuscript of a Latin source is not one which 
Anglo-Saxon scholars have found it necessary to explore. Ailfric, however, as we 
have seen, may have known more than one textual tradition of the Passio Septem 
Dormientium, and Huber, in discussing the treatment in the anonymous Legend of 
the value of the coins which Malchus takes with him on his expedition to Ephesus, 
makes a similar suggestion concerning the writer of this work. 35 Whitelock was 
able to find internal reasons in the Old English for the appearance of the number 
sixty-two (721; Skeat, 479) as well as the normal sixty (see E, 304) in this 
passage, 36 and for her the unusual reading in the Legend, giving both numbers, 
would represent another independent addition by the Old English writer. 
Whitelock's solution is convincing, although one should note the coincidence that 
the Latin manuscripts in which the distinctive reading 'sixty-two' occurs are N and 
B. As demonstrated below, there are many other occasions when the Old English 
reflects uncommon Latin readings which occur in N and B. This might suggest that 
the Old English writer's knowledge of contrasting Latin readings at this point, one 
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(like that in EH)\giving him 'sixty', the other (like that in NB) giving him 'sixty- 
two', remains a possibility. Even in NB, however, the reading 'sixty-two' appears 
to be problematic, as is illustrated by the fact that in N the 'duo' in 'sexaginta duo’ 
has been added above the line (fol. 152v, i, 21). The Old English text can be 
adequately explained without reference to the aberrant NB reading at this point. 
Indeed if the Old English writer had access to a text like that of NB in his treatment 
of this passage, he could have avoided altogether the major difficulties (another of 
which is mentioned below) into which his corrupt source leads him here. 

There are many other places where readings in EH contrast with those in NB. 
In such cases the Old English sometimes follows one, sometimes the other. If we 
accept Whitelock's solution to the problem of the curious appearance of 'sixty' and 
'sixty-two' in the passage discussed in the preceding paragraph, the picture of the 
immediate source of the Old English to which we are moving is of a Latin text 
including elements from EH and NB (and indeed from other traditions). Rather than 
systematically comparing variants, the Old English writer can be seen as basically 
following this single Latin text. However, the text of the Passio with which we end 
up by including all the distinctive readings which appear to be reflected in the Old 
English is unlike that of any surviving manuscript and implies the existence of 
textual relationships between Latin manuscripts not otherwise apparent. 

I have listed elsewhere some of the significant EH readings which point to the 
Old English writer's dependence on a source manuscript related to this group. 37 It 
is true that some of these readings are not exclusively confined to EH but also appear 
in C-C, but there is also a number of distinctive contrasts between EH and C-C, in 
which the Old English closely follows EH. 38 Most significant of all in comparing 
the Old English to EH is that certain Latin readings reflected in the Old English are 
unique to this group. The following are instances of this: 

(i) At 717-18 of the Old English (Skeat, 477) there is a passage unparalleled in 
any text of the Passio, concerning the issues of coins in the reign of Decius. As 
Whitelock has suggested, 39 the statement, 'Feower siSon man awende mynetisena 
on his dagum’, is best understood as an attempt on the part of the Old English writer 
to make sense of the corrupt reading found only in H, ’Quatuor enim fuerunt in 
diebus decii’ (E, in a further complication of the text, adds 'anni' at the end of the 
clause (306-07), presumably trying to rationalize the reading 'Quatuor', but this is 
ignored in the Old English). It is likely that the correct reading, hi instead of 
quatuor , which is found in the other manuscripts was misread by the EH group as 
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an abbreviation for quatuor ('Iu'). The Old English translator managed to make 
some sense of the phantom quatuor by having it refer to the four issues of coins. 

(ii) At 774-75 of the Old English (Skeat, 514) we read that Malchus wondered at 
the changes which he saw in Ephesus, 'swilce he on niht maette'. This follows the 
E reading, 'tamquam in uisione noctis' (326). But all other manuscripts, including 
in this case H, have 'factus' instead of 'noctis' (see Huber's ed., p. 62). 

(iii) At 927 of the Old English (Skeat, 613) the reference to ’yldrena goldhord' 
comes from the EH reading 'thesaurum antiquorum' (373). All other manuscripts 
lack the word antiquorum at this point. 

These correspondences between the Old English and EH, taken with those also 
shared by C-C, indicate the centrality of EH to the study of the exact source of the 
Old English. Many striking disagreements between EH and the Old English remain, 
however, and in considering the text of the Old English in these cases it becomes 
apparent that it corresponds most often to that of NB. N, in particular, preserves a 
good text of Lj, in contrast to the numerous corruptions of E, and many of its 
superior readings are reflected in the Old English. NB also contain a number of 
readings which are either unique among manuscripts of Lj or else are found in only 
one other surviving manuscript, but which are taken over word for word into the 
Old English. 

Several of these are noted by Huber in his examination of B (he does not 
discuss N): 40 

(i) At 327 of the Old English (Skeat, 217-18) we are told that the seven saints 
selected to look after their food one of their number, '5ass eadigan nama wees 
Malchus'. Among manuscripts of Lj only N (fol. 151r, i, 24-25), B, and Huber's 
P (Munich CLM 11325, which is not otherwise one of the most significant 
manuscripts with regard to the Old English) and the detail 'nomine Malchum’ at this 
point (see Huber's ed., p. 48). 

(ii) In the passage in which Decius interrogates the parents of the seven as to the 
whereabouts of their sons, he asks in the Old English, 'Hwasr syndon J>a wiSersacan 
eowre lySran magas?' (444-45; Skeat, 296). Most Latin manuscripts have 'Vbi sunt 
seditiosi ipsi?' (185-86; Huber's ed., p. 51). But N (fol. 151v, i, 19-20), B, and 
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also L add 'filii uestri', the source of the Old English ’magas'. 

(hi) Just after this, the plea of the parents to Decius, '>aet Su gehyran wylle ure 
word' (453; Skeat, 301), reflects the Latin reading, 'ut audias nos', which is found 
only in N (fol. 15 lv, i, 26) and (written above the line in a later hand) in B (see 
Huber's ed., p. 52). 

Huber refers to the two other places where the Old English reading coincides 
with that which appears in B. 41 He mentions the omission of the name of the owner 
of the land on which the cave of the Sleepers is situated, Dalius (see Old English, 
626; Skeat, 415; Latin, Huber's ed., p. 58), and he also mentions the insertion of 
the word for 'mother' in the phrases 'modra innode’ (Old English, 648; Skeat, 430) 
and 'uulua matris' (Latin, Huber's ed., p. 58). But both of these correspondences 
are also paralleled in EH: 'Dalius' is also omitted in H (although not in E, nor indeed 
in N - see E 266; N fol. 152r, ii, 6), and 'matris' is added in EH (see E, 274). 
These two instances do not demonstrate dependence of the Old English on peculiar 
NB readings, although they are of interest in that they exemplify features 
distinctively shared between EH and NB. 

Further examination of NB, however, does reveal other exact correspondences 
with the Old English, which are unparalleled in other Latin manuscripts, including 
EH. The following are four instances of this: 

(i) In the passage referred to above, in which Decius questions the parents of the 
saints, he warns them in the Old English that they will be put to death, 'buton ge hi 
nu her ameldian' (448; Skeat, 298). This reference to betraying the saints appears 
among Latin manuscripts only in N (fol. 15 lv, i, 23-24) and (written in the margin) 
B: 'nisi eorum latebras detexeritis' (compare E, 188-89; Huber's ed., p. 51). 

(ii) At 797 of the Old English (Skeat, 529) the verb 'sworon' translates 'iurantes', 
which appears among Latin manuscripts only in N (fol. 152v, ii, 19) and (written 
superscript) B. All other manuscripts have 'dicentes' (compare E, 334, Huber's 
ed., p. 63). 

(iii) At 1170-71 (Skeat, 773) the Old English reads, 'wytt Theodoras and 
Rufinus': only in N (fol. 153v, ii, 25) and (written in a second hand in the margin) 
B do we find the phrase, 'nos fideles Christi famuli Theodoras et Ruben', giving the 
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names of the two Christians (compare E, 452; Huber's ed., p. 72). Despite the 
form 'Ruben' (the Old English 'Rufinus' corresponds to the form of the name which 
appears in EH in an earlier reference to these Christians - see E, 213; compare Old 
English, 500; Skeat, 331-32), the Old English is clearly following an NB reading at 
this point. 

(iv) At 1209-10 (Skeat, 799) the Old English phrase, 'gecySed }>urh opene tacna' 
derives from the Latin, 'probatio certissima', which appears only in N (fol. 154r, i, 
5-6) and (added in the margin) B. There is no mention of proof in any other Latin 
manuscript (compare E, 467; Huber's ed., p. 74). 

These correspondences, along with those observed by Huber, indicate that the 
NB tradition, represented by these continental manuscripts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, preserves elements from a textual tradition known in Anglo- 
Saxon England and used, in particular, by our anonymous Old English writer. N 
and B themselves, quite understandably (as they date from considerably later than 
the composition of the Old English version), show very many discrepancies from 
the hypothetical text lying behind the Old English, 42 but their general relationship to 
this text is evident enough. It is also apparent from our examination of the texts of 
the Passio that the EH group bears a close relationship to the textual tradition from 
which N and B derive, but that E and H show a number of omissions and 
corruptions (some of which are also shared by C-C) which do not affect NB. The 
evidence suggests that the Old English writer used a text from this EH strand, but 
one with fewer of the departures from NB than are found in E and H themselves. 

With an Old English writer so imaginative in his treatment of his material and a 
Latin version whose manuscript traditions are so patchily attested, one is disinclined 
to be over-dogmatic on the question of the exact source used. Further work on the 
manuscripts of Lj, and indeed comparison with the texts of the Greek original, 43 
will eventually reveal a fuller picture of the various textual traditions of this widely 
read passio. With regard to our Old English version, however, while we may not 
have any one manuscript of its source which solves all the problems of the source 
investigator, nonetheless by careful study of the range of manuscripts which survive 
- with particular attention to the valuable EH and NB traditions - we are able, to a 
fairer degree than is possible with many Old English saints' lives, to aim at the ideal 
espoused by J. E. Cross 44 of identifying the particular sequences of words which 
an Old English writer must have had in front of him. 
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\ NOTES 

1 In the present article, line references to the text of the Old English version are to my own 
edition. The Anonymous Old English Legend of the Seven Sleepers, Durham Medieval Texts, 7 
(Durham, 1991). Line references, in brackets, are also given to the edition in JElfric's Lives of 
Saints, edited by Walter W. Skeat, EETS, os 76, 82, 94, and 114 (London, 1881-1900; rpL as two 
vols, 1966), I, 488-541. 

2 See P. Michael Huber, Die Wanderlegende von den Siebenschlafern: eine literargeschichtliche 
TJntersuchung (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 156-64. 

3 Die Wanderlegende, pp. 59-72. 

4 J. Heinrich Ott, Tiber die Quellen der Heiligenleben in /.Elfrics Lives of Saints I (Halle, 
1892), pp. 56-58. Ott did not examine a text of Lj, that of C (discussed below), which had 

appeared in print some years before: see Bibliotheca Casinensis, III: Florilegium, edited by the 
Benedictines (Monte Cassino, 1877), 252-59. 

5 This version begins, 'Eodem tempore regnans Decius crudelissimus imperator descendit in 
civitatem Constanti, et rursus pervenit in Carthaginem et Ephesum’ (p. 386). It is not discussed by 
Huber. 

6 This edition is printed on pp. 39-78 of P. Michael Huber, 'Beitrag zur Visionsliteratur und 
Siebenschlaferlegende des Mittelalters, I Teil: Text', Beilage mm Jahresbericht des humanistischen 
Gymnasiums Metten (1902-3). 

7 On Munich CLM 14540 see Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae 
Monachensis, IV, ii, edited by Carolus Halm et al. (Munich, 1876), 189-90. On Vienna Cod. Lat. 
420 see G. Vielhaber, 'De Codice Hagiographico C. R. Bibliothecae Palatinae Vindobonensis Lat. 
420 ', Analecta Bollandiana, 26 (1907), 33-65. 

8 Dorothy Whitelock, 'The Numismatic Interest of an Old English Version of the Legend of 
the Seven Sleepers', in Anglo-Saxon Coins: Studies Presented to F. M. Stenton, edited by R. H. 
M. Dolley (London, 1961), 188-94; and my own article, 'On the Sources of the non-/£lfrician 
Lives in the Old English Lives of Saints', Notes and Queries, n.s. 32 (1985), 292-99. 

9 See Patrick H. Zettel, 'Saints' Lives in Old English: Latin Manuscripts and Vernacular 
Accounts: Allfric’, Peritia, 1 (1982), 17-37; this article of Zettel's is based on his longer study, 
'/Elfric's Hagiographic Sources and the Latin Legendary Preserved in BL MS Cotton Nero E i and 
CCCC MS 9 and Other Manuscripts' (unpublished D.Phil. thesis, Oxford University, 1979). 

10 An edition of this is printed on pp. 22-54 of P. Michael Huber, 'Beitrag zur 
Siebenschlaferlegende des Mittelalters, II Teil: Griechische Texte', Beilage zum Jahresbericht des 
humanistischen Gymnasiums Metten (1904-05). See 'Passio Septem Dormientium apud 
Ephesum', edited by B. Krusch, in Passiones Vitaeque Sanctorum Aevi Merovingici, edited by B. 
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Krusch and W. Levison, MGH, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, VII, ii (Hannover and Leipzig, 
1919-20), Appendix, 757-69 (p. 760). 

11 For edition see note 10. Gregory also composed a short summary of the legend in chapter 94 
of his 'Liber in Gloria MartyrunV, edited by B. Krusch, in Gregorii Turonensis Opera , MGH, 
Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, I (Hannover, 1885), 484-561 (pp. 550-52). 

* 2 See Krusch, Fassio Septem Dormientium apud Ephesum', pp. 760-61. 

13 See Krusch, 'Passio Septem Dormientium apud Ephesum', pp. 760-61; also Albert 
Siegmund, Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur in der lateinischen Kirche bis 
zum zwolften Jahrhundert, Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Benedikter-Akademie, 5 (Munich-Pasing, 
1949), p. 218. 

14 'Saints' Lives in Old English', p. 18. 

15 The text in the thirteenth-century St Omer Cod. 716, IV, belongs to the Flemish legendary' 
described by Wilhelm Levison in 'Conspectus Codicum Hagiographicorum', in Passiones Vitaeque 
Sanctorum Aevi Merovingici, MGH, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, VII, ii, 542-43, 674. 
The text of the Seven Sleepers in this MS closely follows that in two other MSS not discussed by 
Huber, the late twelfth-centuty Douai Cod. 837, and the thirteenth-century Ghent Cod. 488 (neither 
of which has a significant bearing on the immediate source of the Old English). BHL 2316 also 
appears in three twelfth- and thirteenth-century copies of the 'Austrian legendary’: see 'De Magno 
Legendario Austriaco', Analecta Bollandiana , 17 (1898), 24-99 (p. 67). On monastic legendaries see 
further Levison, pp. 530ff. 

16 See Catalogue of Additions to the MSS in the British Museum in the Years 1894-99 
(London, 1903), pp. 546-47. 

17 The Vita Willibaldi Episcopi Eichstetensis, written on the Continent in the eighth century 
by the Anglo-Saxon nun Huneberc, mentions in its account of the travels of Willibald and his 
brother that they visited the place near Ephesus where the Seven Sleepers lay buried; see the edition 
by O. Holder-Egger, MGH, Scriptores, XV, i (Hannover, 1887), 86-106 (p. 93). There is, 
however, no evidence that this work was known in England. 

18 The reference to the legend in the Vita /Edwardi Regis may be a later addition to the text: see 
below, p. 46. 

19 As suggested by P. A. M. Clemoes, it is likely that the Passio itself was first introduced to 
England in the second half of the tenth century: see Clemoes's essay, 'Late Old English Literature', 
in Tenth-Century Studies: Essays in Commemoration of the Millennium of the Council of 
Winchester and Regularis Concordia, edited by David Parsons (London and Chichester, 1975), pp. 
103-114 (p. 109). 

29 /Elfric's Catholic Homilies: The Second Series: Text, edited by Malcolm Godden, EETS, ss 
5 (London, 1979), Homily XXVII, lines 182-231, 'Sanctorum Septem Dormientium', pp. 247-48. 
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21 'vElfric's Hagiographic Sources', p. 194. 

22 The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church. The First Part, Containing the Sermones 
Catholici, or Homilies of /Elfric, edited by Benjamin Thorpe, 2 vols (London, 1844 and 1846), I, 
230-39: the addition comes between lines 22 and 23 on p. 236. 

23 Milton McC. Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England: Allfric and Wulfstan 
(Toronto and Buffalo, 1977), pp. 86-88. 

24 This reference is discussed further in my forthcoming article, '/Elfric and the Legend of the 
Seven Sleepers', to be included in a collection of essays edited by Paul E. Szarmach. 

25 Compare Godden's edition of Catholic Homilies II, p. 248, lines 204-05. 

26 Vita AEdwardi Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit, edited by Frank Barlow (London, 
1962), pp. 66-71. 

27 Barlow, p. 68. 

28 Barlow, pp. xxxix-xli. 

29 Huber, Die Wanderlegende, pp. 161-64. 

30 See Catalogue general des manuscrits des bibliotheques de Belgique, I: Catalogue des 
manuscrils conserves a Namur (Gembloux, 1934), p. 132. 1 would like to thank Miss P. R. 
Robinson for her kind advice concerning the dating of this and other manuscripts discussed in this 
article. References to material in N throughout this article are by folio number, column (small 
roman numeral) and line (arabic numeral). 

31 For reference to printed edition of this text see note 4 above. 

32 Line references to the Latin text are to that of E, as given in my edition of the Old English 
(see note 1). For Huber's edition see note 6 above. 

3 3 On roses and lilies see further Eric John, 'The World of Abbot /Elfric', in Ideal and Reality in 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon Society: Studies Presented to J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, edited by Patrick 
Wormald, with Donald Bullough and Roger Collins (Oxford, 1983), pp. 300-16 (p. 312). See also 
Ruth Waterhouse, "'A Rose by Any Other Name": Two Versions of the Legend of St Cecilia’, 
Neuphilologische Milteilungen, 79 (1978), 126-36 (pp. 132-36). 

34 Note, for example, the addition, 'filii uestri', discussed on pp. 50-51 of this article. 

35 Die Wanderlegende, p. 162. 

36 The Numismatic Interest', pp. 192-93. 

37 'On the Sources of the non-zElfrician Lives', p. 293. 

3 8 See 'On the Sources of the non-/Elfrician Lives', pp. 293-94. 

39 The Numismatic Interest', pp. 191-92. 

40 Die Wanderlegende, p. 161. 

41 Die Wanderlegende, p. 161. 

42 The following readings peculiar to NB would not have been present in the text used by the 
c 
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Old English writer (the references given here are to N; for B see textual notes in Huber’s edition): 

(i) material omitted in NB but translated in the Old English: 'imperator iussit auferri de 
ceruicibus eorum ferrum' (E, 113) appears in the Old English as 'he het hi eft ealle unbindan and 
unbundene aweg forlaetan' (286-87; Skeat, 190-91), but is omitted in N (see fol. 150v, ii, 40) and 
B; 'timens' (E, 143) gives the Old English 'mid ege and mid ogan’ (350-51; Skeat, 233), but is 
omitted in N (see fol. 15lr, ii, 1) and B; the word 'imperatoris' in the phrase 'fideles imperatoris' (E, 
213-14), giving the Old English 'Oxs caseres dyrlingas' (357; Skeat, 497), is missing in N (see fol. 
15 lv, ii, 18) and B, which instead have the sense that the 'fideles' were faithful Christians; the 
phrase 'cum reliquiis sanctorum' (E, 215), the source of the Old English 'mid ham halgum' (504; 
Skeat, 334), does not appear in N (see fol. 151v, ii, 21) or B; the word 'impiissimus' in the phrase 
'Decius impiissimus' (E, 222), which is reflected in the Old English 'Decius se yfela casere' (525; 
Skeat, 348), is omitted in N (see fol. 151v, ii, 30) and B; these MSS (see N fol. 152r, ii, 6) also 
omit the phrase 'patrum suorum' (E, 264-65), the source of the Old English 'swa his yldran beforan 
him manega wteron’ (621-22; Skeat, 412); and they leave out the sentence ’Haec . . . eorum’ (E, 
347-49), the source of 'Eall he ... geswutelod' (838-44; Skeat, 556-60). 

(ii) material which appears in NB but is not translated in the Old English: at the point 
corresponding to E, 147, N (fol. 151r, ii, 7) and B uniquely add 'martyres' after 'sancti', but the Old 
English has only 'fla halgan' (354-55; Skeat, 236); the Old English also ignores clauses added in NB 
at the points corresponding to E, 247 (see N fol. 152r, i, 21-24; Huber’s ed., p. 56, note 27) and E, 
261 (see N fol. 152r, ii, 1-3; Huber's ed., p. 57, note 23): compare the Old English 571 (Skeat, 
378) and 616 (Skeat, 409). 

(iii) mutually exclusive readings in EH and NB, in which the Old English follows the former: the 
Old English 'martyrcynn' (127; Skeat, 85) follows 'generatio' (E, 43) rather than the NB 'colluctatio' 
(see N fol. 150r, ii, 24); the reference at 692 of the Old English (Skeat, 460) to 'uran aerran life' 
follows the Latin reading 'uitam' (E, 295) rather than 'fidem', which appears uniquely in N (see fol. 
152v, i, 9) and B; instead of 'Marinus uero episcopus misit ad theodosium imperatorem scribens 
...' (E, 462-63), which is closely followed by the Old English, 'And se bisceop Marinus . . .' 
(1198-99; Skeat, 791-92), N (fol. 153v, ii, 40-41) and B have 'proconsul autem cum marino 
episcopo transmisit ad theodosium imperatorem et scripsit . . .’ (in B 'cum marino episcopo' is 
added in another hand above the line); the Old English 'mire yldrena’ (1228; Skeat, 811) follows 
'patrum meorum' (E, 473) rather than the N (fol. 154r, i, 17-18) and B 'patris mei'. 

43 See note 10 above. 

44 See James E. Cross, 'Identification: Towards Criticism', in Modes of Interpretation in Old 
English Literature: Essays in Honour of Stanley B. Greenfield , edited by Phyllis Rugg Brown, 
Georgia Ronan Crampton, and Fred C. Robinson (Toronto, Buffalo, and London, 1986), pp. 229- 
46 (pp. 230-31). 
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PART II 

In which words was E pronounced? 

In Part I we showed that there are strong grounds for believing that about half the 
examples of unelided word-final -e in The Canterbury Tales were pronounced. But 
in which words was it pronounced, and in which not? All words containing UE 
(unelided word-final -e within the verse-line) were recorded in Columns 7 and 8 of 
the data, and an examination of this material may give a partial answer to the 
question. 1 Statistical material cannot indeed tell us whether UE was pronounced in a 
particular word in a particular line, but it can provide strong evidence that UE was 
frequently pronounced (or not pronounced) in certain words. As we shall see later, 
the material does indeed provide evidence that in some words UE was usually 
pronounced, while in others it was not usually pronounced; in yet a third category of 
word, the evidence suggests that UE was sometimes pronounced, but sometimes 
not. For convenience, we can label these three categories P ('pronounced'), NP 
('not pronounced'), and SP ('sometimes pronounced, sometimes not'); and the 
words in question can be called P-words, NP-words, and SP-words. 

It would have been possible for us to draw up a matrix for every UE-word in 
the material, plotting Basic Line Length (BLL) against number of UE in the line, and 
entering in each square of the grid the number of examples for the word in question. 
This is perhaps a task for the future, but it is beyond the scope of the present study: 
the mere presentation of the matrices, without any interpretation, would occupy 
more space than the whole of this article. We have therefore adopted a simpler 
method, but one which we believe to be quite effective. 
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For each\ UE-word which we consider, let us set up the hypothesis that UE 
was always pronounced; we can then test this hypothesis by examining the line- 
lengths in which the word occurs. We begin from the fact that, in lines containing 
no examples of UE, the mean Basic Line Length is 10.119 syllables (Table 4 in Part 
I). We can say, therefore, that a particular line is of average length if it contains ten 
syllables (excluding line-final unstressed syllables from the count). Let us now, in 
each line containing UE, add the value of UE to the BLL, and see how many 
syllables this adds up to. Under our hypothesis that UE was pronounced, a line in 
which UE + BLL adds up to 10 is one of average length; if it adds up to more than 
10, the line is longer than average; if to less than 10, it is shorter than average. 
Now, if a particular UE-word occurs almost exclusively in lines which are longer 
than average, and hardly ever occurs in average-length lines or short lines, this is 
strong evidence that our hypothesis is false, and that its UE was not pronounced, or 
at any rate was seldom pronounced. On the other hand, if a particular UE-word 
occurs almost exclusively in average-length and short lines, and very rarely in long 
lines, this is strong evidence that our hypothesis is correct, and that its UE was 
pronounced. It is necessary, of course, that the word should occur fairly frequently: 
if a word occurs only four or five times in the material, no reliable conclusions can 
be drawn from its distribution. 

We have therefore classified all lines in the material according to their length, 
length being defined as BLL + UE. For convenience we can call this their Nominal 
Line Length (NLL). We have set up five categories of Nominal Line Length: (1) 
Very Long lines; (2) Long lines; (3) Average lines; (4) Ambiguous lines; (5) Short 
lines. The criteria for the various categories are as follows: 

1. Very long lines 
BLL > 11 

2. Long lines 
BLL = 11, or 
BLL = 10, UE > 0 

3 Average lines 
BLL + UE = 10 
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4. Ambiguous lines 
BLL = 7, UE > 3, or 
BLL = 8, UE > 2, or 
BLL = 9, UE > 1 

5. Short lines 
BLL + UE < 10 

These criteria embrace every line in the data, including those in which UE does not 
occur. The reason for including lines without UE is that we are also interested in the 
'suspicious' words recorded in Columns 7 and 8, words which lack UE but which 
we think may have fewer syllables than we have attributed to them (or very 
occasionally more syllables). We want these words too to be classified according to 
the Nominal Length of the lines they occur in, so that later we can modify the data as 
necessary. 

The fourth category, Ambiguous lines, calls for explanation. A line with 
BLL = 9 and UE = 2 has a Nominal Line Length of 11, one more than our average 
length of 10; but if one of the UE-words in the line is responsible for its extra 
length, we do not know which of them it is; accordingly we register the line as 
ambiguous. At a later stage, when we have evidence about the words which 
frequently have UE unpronounced, we may be able to reclassify the line, and put 
one of its examples in the 'average' group and the other in the 'long' group. 

It will be noticed that the criterion for Type 1 (Very Long lines) makes no 
reference to the number of UE in the line, but solely to the fact that the Basic Line 
Length is extremely high. The purpose of this category is to help us to identify 
those 'suspicious' words to which we have in the original analysis attributed too 
many syllables. For the categorisation of UE-words, Types 1 and 2 can in fact be 
amalgamated into a single 'long' category. 

For each of these five categories of line-length, the computer has recorded all 
the words which occur in Columns 7 and 8, and it is the distribution of particular 
words among these categories which we must now examine. First, however, we 
need to know how different line-lengths are distributed for lines containing no 
examples of UE. This will give us a distribution-pattern against which to test the 
remaining lines. The material contains 9156 lines in which UE = 0, and their length- 
distribution is as follows; 
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\ Basic Line Length 

13 12 11 10 9 8 

5 119 1260 7367 388 17 

(0.1%) (1.3%) (13.8%) (80.5%) (4.2%) (0.2%) 


Basic Line Length, it will be remembered, is the number of syllables in the line, 
excluding all examples of E (word-final unstressed -e), and also excluding any 
unstressed syllables at the end of the line. It will be seen that, among lines 
containing no example of UE (unelided -e), over 80% have a BLL of 10 syllables. 
A sizeable minority contain 11 syllables, while there are very few lines of other 
lengths. 

Lines containing one P-word (a word in which the UE was normally 
pronounced) could be expected to show a pattern of Nominal Line Lengths (BLL + 
UE) very similar to this. Indeed, lines containing more than one P-word could be 
expected to show this same distribution-pattern, provided that there were no NP- 
words also present. 

But for lines containing one NP-word (a word in which UE was not normally 
pronounced), the figures would be displaced one column to the left, since in the 
analysis a syllable had been attributed to the line which should not have been. This 
would give a pattern like the following: 

14 13 12 11 10 9 


5 119 1260 7367 388 17 

(0.1%) (1.3%) (13.8%) (80.5%) (4.2%) (0.2%) 


The dominant length is now 11 syllables, followed by 12, and the rest very small. 
This is the distribution to be expected for lines with one example of UE which is not 
pronounced. And lines containing only one example of UE, it is to be remembered, 
constitute over 79% of all UE-lines. 2 

But what about lines with more than one example of UE? Of the 6786 lines 
containing UE, about 18% (1218) contain two examples. It will be remembered that 
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the evidence of Part I (p. 101) indicates that almost exactly half the examples of UE 
in the material were pronounced. So of lines containing two examples of UE, one 
quarter could be expected to contain two P-words, one quarter could be expected to 
contain two NP-words, and one half could be expected to contain one P-word and 
one NP-word. Lines containing two examples of P-words are no problem: they will 
give the same distribution as lines with one P-word. In lines containing two NP- 
words, the distribution-pattern will be moved yet one more column to the left, giving 
an even greater preponderance of long lines; this causes no serious problem of 
interpretation, and in any case the number of such lines must be small (roughly 
4.5% of all UE-lines). As for lines containing one P-word and one NP-word, they 
will show the same distribution-pattern as lines with just one NP-word; this means 
that the statistics for the P-word in the line will be slightly distorted, since they will 
be moved a little towards the Long end of the spectrum. Most of these lines, 
however, can be expected to fall into the Ambiguous (Type 4) category, and the 
distortion can be minimised by leaving Type 4 lines out of account. Similar 
considerations apply to lines which contain either three or four examples of UE; but 
such lines are in fact rare, accounting for only about 2.5% of all UE-lines. Any 
distorting effect is therefore likely to be extremely small. 

These considerations do suggest, however, that we should exclude Type 4 
(Ambiguous) lines from the statistics for the time being, and also that we should use 
just three categories of Nominal Line Length - Long, Average, and Short. This 
latter simplification is in any case desirable because of the particular criteria we have 
used for Types 1 and 2. Accordingly, we simplify the typical patterns given above 
by amalgamating all line-lengths greater than 10 (Long), and all line-lengths less 
than 10 (Short), leaving 10 alone to form the Average category. This produces the 
following type-patterns: 

Distribution of line-lengths for UE = 0 
BLL 

Long Average Short 


1384 7367 405 

(15.1%) (80.5%) (4.4%) 


This type of distribution could also be expected to occur for the Nominal Line 
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Length of lines \containing examples of UE which were pronounced. For Lines in 
which an example of UE was not pronounced, however, the pattern would be as 
follows: 


Expected pattern for lines in which UE not pronounced 
NLL 


Long 


Average 


Short 


8571 388 17 

(95.6%) (4.2%) (0.2%) 


So, when we examine the distribution of particular UE-words, those are the kinds of 
pattern we shall be looking for: 15%-81%-4% for words where UE was 
pronounced, but 96%-4%-0% for words where UE was not pronounced. We have 
to bear in mind, however, that the pattern for P-words may be slightly distorted 
towards the Long end by the effects we have discussed above. SP-words (ones 
where UE was sometimes pronounced and sometimes not) could be expected to 
provide a pattern somewhere between the two; a word in which UE was pronounced 
on half its occurrences could be expected to produce a pattern like 55%-42%-2%. 

When we examined the computer print-out showing the distribution of all the 
UE-words in the material, we were slightly disappointed at the number of words 
which occur only two or three times in the entire corpus, and indeed at the 
considerable number which occur only once; about such words, obviously, we can 
come to no conclusions. This situation was aggravated by the degree of detail in the 
grammatical categorisation of the words: so for example an adjective like deere 
appears in the lists not as one word but as three: as a strong singular adjective, a 
weak singular adjective, and a plural adjective. 3 This breakdown, however, is 
essential, since it is quite likely that UE would be pronounced in one or two of these 
categories but not in the other(s). Nevertheless, there were quite a number of words 
which occurred reasonably frequently: there are 11 words which occur a hundred 
times or more, a further 15 words which occur fifty times or more, a further 50 
words which occur twenty times or more, and over 70 further words which occur 
ten times or more. Let us begin with the words which occur 100 times or more: 
hadde (past tense singular), hire (personal pronoun), neuere (adverb), oure 
(pronoun-determiner singular), seyde (past tense singular), sholde (past tense 
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singular), thanne 'then' (adverb), thise (determiner plural), we(e)re 'were' (past 
tense singular), wo(o)lde (past tense singular), and youre (pronoun-determiner 
singular). Their distribution among different types of line is as follows: 4 


Word 

No. of 

Examples 

Type 1 

Type 2 

Type 3 

Type 4 

Type 5 

HADDE 

212 

0 

137 

35 

38 

2 

vb pt sg 


(0%) 

(64.6%) 

(16.5%) 

(17.9%) 

(0.9%) 

HIRE 

155 

1 

134 

3 

17 

0 

pronoun 


(0.6%) 

(86.5%) 

(1.9%) 

(10.9%) 

(0%) 

NEUERE 

116 

1 

94 

2 

19 

0 

adverb 


(0.7%) 

(81.0%) 

(1.7%) 

(16.4%) 

(0%) 

OURE 

166 

1 

133 

6 

26 

0 

det sg 


(0.6%) 

(80.1%) 

(3.6%) 

(15.7%) 

(0%) 

SEYDE 

136 

1 

37 

64 

32 

2 

vb pt sg 


(0.7%) 

(27.2%) 

(47.1%) 

(23.5%) 

(1.5%) 

SHOLDE 

105 

0 

37 

43 

22 

3 

vb pt sg 


(0%) 

(35.2%) 

(41.0%) 

(20.9%) 

(2.9%) 

THANNE 

137 

0 

99 

11 

27 

0 

adverb 


(0%) 

(72.3%) 

(8.0%) 

(19.7%) 

(0%) 

THISE 

110 

1 

82 

5 

21 

1 

det pi 


(0.9%) 

(74.5%) 

(4.5%) 

(19.1%) 

(0.9%) 

WE(E)RE 

141 

0 

104 

10 

27 

0 

vb pt sg 


(0%) 

(73.8%) 

(7.1%) 

(19.1%) 

(0%) 
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W0(0)LDE J 27 0 51 51 24 1 

vbptsg (0%) (40.2%) (40.2%) (18.9%) (0.8%) 


YOURE 278 0 210 5 63 0 

pron-det sg (0%) (75.5%) (1.8%) (22.7%) (0%) 


It will be seen that the Ambiguous lines (Type 4) range from 10.9% to 23.5%. If 
these lines could be reclassified, they would almost all become either Type 2 or Type 
3; it would be impossible for them to become Type 1, and very few would become 
Type 5 (because of the methods of syllable-counting, described in Part I). For the 
moment, however, let us disregard Type 4, and regroup the statistics under the 
headings of Long (Type 1 + Type 2), Average (Type 3), and Short (Type 5). Let us 
also disregard Type 4 in calculating percentages, so that 100% is Type 1 + Type 2 + 
Type 3 + Type 5. The percentages for these eleven words then come out (to the 
nearest whole number) as follows: 


Word 

Long 

Average 

Short 

Category 

HADDE vb pt Sg 

79% 

20% 

1% 

SP 

HIRE pronoun 

98% 

2% 

0% 

NP 

NEUERE adverb 

98% 

2% 

0% 

NP* 

OURE pron-det sg 

96% 

4% 

0% 

NP 

SEYDE vb pt sg 

37% 

62% 

2% 

SP 

SHOLDE vb pt sg 

45% 

52% 

4% 

SP 

THANNE adverb 

90% 

10% 

0% 

NP 

THISE det pi 

93% 

6% 

1% 

NP 
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WE(E)R£ vb, pt Sg 

91% 

9% 

0% 

NP 

WO(0)LDE vb pt Sg 

50% 

50% 

1% 

SP 

YOURE pron-det sg 

98% 

2% 

0% 

NP 


These figures are to be compared with the expected distribution for words in which 
UE was pronounced (15-81-4) and for words in which UE was not pronounced 
(96-4-0). It is immediately apparent that some of these words can with little doubt 
be classed as ones in which UE was not pronounced, or at any rate rarely 
pronounced: hire, oure, thanne, thise, were, and youre; accordingly, they are 
classified in the final column as NP. 5 

It might be thought that neuere was also an obvious candidate for the NP 
category. It does indeed show exactly the pattern required, but there could be 
another explanation for this: the pattern would also be produced if the UE of neuere 
was pronounced, but its middle syllable was not, i.e. if it was pronounced f ne:vro/ 
(which is historically plausible). That this was in fact the case is supported by the 
pattern found for neuer- (i.e. the same word with elided E), and indeed also by that 
for neuer without any E: for both forms the distribution suggests strongly that neuer 
was monosyllabic. This conclusion is indicated in the final column by the use of an 
asterisk, the line being categorised as 'NP*'. 

Of the remaining words in the list, there are three in which it is plausible to 
believe that UE was frequently pronounced: seyde, sholde, and wolde\ accordingly, 
they are classified as SP (UE sometimes pronounced, sometimes not). The one 
remaining word, hadde, probably also falls into the SP category, though not as 
decisively. 

So for this first group of words, our conclusion is that UE was not 
pronounced in hire, oure, thanne, thise, were, and youre-, that it was sometimes 
pronounced in hadde, seyde, sholde, and wolde; and that it was probably 
pronounced in neuere, but that this was a dissyllabic word. It will be noticed that 
none of the words in this first group falls into the P category. This is not really 
surprising: words of very frequent occurrence, and especially ones which often 
occur in unstressed position, would be particularly likely to lose the final -e. 

The second group of words, those which occur fifty times or more, are the 
following: alle adjective plural (93 occurrences), bothe co-ordinating conjunction 
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(55), euere adverb (92), haue verb infinitive (62), haue 1st person singular present 
tense (96), herte substantive (88), hise pronoun-determiner plural (64), koude verb 
past tense singular (55), loue substantive (51), myghte verb past tense singular (69), 
owene adjective weak singular (64), sire substantive (60), thilke adjective weak 
singular (74), tyme substantive (76), and we(e)re verb past tense plural (81). With 
these words, let us go straight to the Long-Average-Short categorisation: 


Word 

Long 

Average 

Short 

Category 

ALLE adj pi 

56% 

41% 

2% 

SP 

BOTHE co-ord conj 

55% 

43% 

2% 

SP 

EUERE adverb 

97% 

3% 

0% 

NP* 

HAUE verb infin 

96% 

4% 

0% 

NP 

HAUE 1st sg pres 

94% 

6% 

0% 

NP 

HERTE sb 

15% 

78% 

4% 

P 

HISE pron-det pi 

98% 

2% 

0% 

NP 

KOUDE vb pt sg 

33% 

67% 

0% 

SP 

LOUE Sb 

93% 

7% 

0% 

NP 

MYGHTE vb pt Sg 

36% 

60% 

4% 

SP 

OWENE adj wk sg 

98% 

2% 

0% 

NP* 

SIRE sb 

93% 

7% 

0% 

NP 

THILKE adj wk sg 

14% 

84% 

2% 

P 
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TYMEsb \ 51% 49% 0% SP 


WE(E)RE vb pt pi 87% 13% 0% NP 


The 96-4-0 type of distribution is clearly seen in haue infin, haue 1st sg pres, hise 
det pi, loue sb, and sire sb, and less clearly in we(e)re pt pi, so these six words are 
classified as NP. This type of distribution is also seen in euere adv and owene adj 
wk sg, but in these two words (as in neuere) it is possible that the middle syllable 
was not pronounced, and that the final -e was. The NP type of distribution is found 
in sire both when it acts as an adjunct to another noun (as in 'sire knight') and when 
it is the head-word of the noun phrase. Two words, herte sb and thilke adj wk sg, 
conform well to the 15-81-4 type of distribution, and can clearly be classified as P 
(i.e. final -e normally pronounced). The remaining words, alle pi, bothe conj (in 
constructions of the type 'both . . . and . . .'), koude pt sg, myghte pt sg, and tyme 
sb, fall into the intermediate category SP (final -e sometimes pronounced, sometimes 
not). 

The words occurring 20-49 times are the following. In the second column, the 
first figure is total number of occurrences, while the figure in brackets is this figure 
minus the number of Type 4 occurrences. 


Word 

Number of 
examples 

Long 

Average 

Short 

Cat. 

ALLE adj str sg 

21 (18) 

11% 

89% 

0% 

P 

ANSWERDE vb pt Sg 

23 (19) 

16% 

74% 

11% 

P 

BOTHE adj pi 

25 (18) 

28% 

67% 

6% 

SP? 

CAUSE sb 

22 (17) 

18% 

82% 

0% 

P 

DAME sb 

28 (25) 

88% 

12% 

0% 

NP 

DEERE adj wk sg 

37 (25) 

8% 

92% 

0% 

P 
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FAIRE adj wk sg 

23 (21) 

14% 

86% 

0% 

P 

FALSE adj wk sg 

30 (29) 

3% 

97% 

0% 

P 

FELAWE sb 

27 (24) 

96% 

4% 

0% 

NP* 

FIRSTE adj wk sg 

28 (21) 

10% 

76% 

14% 

P 

GRETE adj wk sg 

33 (26) 

12% 

85% 

4% 

P 

HADDE vb pt pi 

21 (18) 

83% 

17% 

0% 

SP? 

HAUE vb pres pi 

24 (21) 

95% 

5% 

0% 

NP 

HE(E)RE 'here' adv 

38 (32) 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NP 

HEUENE 'heaven' sb 

23 (18) 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NP* 

fflGHTE vb pt sg 

27 (22) 

27% 

64% 

9% 

P? 

HIRE 'her' pron-det sg 

46 (38) 

95% 

5% 

0% 

NP 

HOUSBONDE sb 

25 (19) 

95% 

5% 

0% 

NP 

MADE vb pt Sg 

28 (25) 

44% 

56% 

0% 

SP 

MANERE Sb 

27 (23) 

96% 

4% 

0% 

NP* 

MILLER F. sb 

20 (19) 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NP* 

MOORE adj str sg 

31 (29) 

72% 

24% 

3% 

SP 

MOORE adv 

42 (35) 

66% 

34% 

0% 

SP 

MOSTE vb pt Sg 

21 (16) 

38% 

63% 

0% 

SP 
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NAMOORE sb \ 

30 (28) 

93% 

7% 

0% 

NP 

NOBLE adj wk sg 

29 (24) 

13% 

83% 

4% 

P 

OFTE adv 

22 (19) 

11% 

84% 

5% 

P 

OLDE adj wk sg 

42 (33) 

21% 

79% 

0% 

P 

OLDE adj pi 

32 (27) 

15% 

78% 

7% 

P 

OTHERE adj pi 

48 (43) 

93% 

5% 

2% 

NP* 

OURE pron-det pi 

34 (28) 

93% 

7% 

0% 

NP 

PEPLE Sb 

36 (30) 

17% 

80% 

3% 

P 

POORE, POURE adj str sg 

22 (22) 

27% 

59% 

14% 

P? 

SAME adj wk sg 

28 (23) 

9% 

91% 

0% 

P 

SAUE prep 

22 (16) 

94% 

6% 

0% 

NP 

SEYE vb infin 

31 (26) 

92% 

8% 

0% 

NP 

SEYE 1st sg pres 

26 (23) 

91% 

9% 

0% 

NP 

SHOLDE vb pt pi 

30 (25) 

52% 

48% 

0% 

SP 

SOMME 'some' adj pi 

31 (25) 

84% 

12% 

4% 

SP? 

SONE sb 

30 (23) 

83% 

17% 

0% 

SP? 

SOULE sb 

29 (23) 

17% 

83% 

0% 

p 

SWICHE adj pi 

26 (21) 

81% 

19% 

0% 

SP 
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TALE sb \ 

41 (31) 

13% 

87% 

0% 

P 

TELLE vb infin 

34 (31) 

26% 

74% 

0% 

SP? 

THERFORE adv 

43 (38) 

97% 

3% 

0% 

NP 

THO(U)GHTE vb pt Sg 

23 (19) 

32% 

68% 

0% 

SP 

TROUTHE sb 

22 (14) 

43% 

57% 

0% 

SP 

WHICHE rel pi 

41 (34) 

88% 

9% 

3% 

NP? 

YONGE adj wk sg 

20 (17) 

6% 

88% 

6% 

P 

YOURE pron-det pi 

29 (27) 

96% 

4% 

0% 

NP 


The words marked as adjectives include cases where the word is used absolutely, 
and in the case of somme 'some' a large number are of this type, and the word might 
well be classified instead as a pronoun. It will be noticed that weak singular 
adjectives regularly fall into the P category, while verb past tenses are usually SP. 

Words which occur in our dictionary fewer than twenty times obviously 
provide less reliable material than the words we have considered so far. Before we 
examine these less frequent words, therefore, we shall modify the original data on 
the disks by feeding back some of the conclusions we have so far arrived at. This 
will result in the reclassification of some Type 4 (Ambiguous) lines as Type 2 or 3 
or 5. The following types of change will be made: 

(1) Words in which we have strong grounds for believing that UE was NOT 
pronounced. On every occurrence of such a word, the line in question is modified 
by the reduction of Column 4 (i.e. number of UE in the line) by one. The word is 
then deleted from Column 7 or Column 8. The words in question are the following: 
dame sb, euere adv, felawe sb, haue vb infin, haue vb 1st sg pres, haue vb pres pi, 
here adv, heuene sb, hire pron, hire pron-det sg, hise pron-det pi, loue sb, manere 
sb, nere (= 'ne were') vb pt sg and pi, namoore sb, neuere adv, othere adj pi, oure 
pron-det sg and pi, owene adj wk sg, seye vb infin, seye vb 1st sg pres, sire sb. 
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thanne adv, therfore adv, thise det pi, were vb pt sg and pi, youre pron-det sg and 
pi. For simplicity, a single spelling is given for each word, but of course in the 
computer-programmes all spelling-variants which have been recorded must be 
included. It will be seen that the list includes all clear examples of the NP category 
which occur in the material fifty times or more. But words which occur 20-49 times 
are included only if there are at least 20 occurrences excluding those in Type 4 lines. 
(An exception to the 20-occurrences rule is made in favour of heuene sb, not only 
because all 18 occurrences are in Type 2 lines, but also because its statistics can 
reasonably be amalgamated with those of heuen-, treated below.) The list also 
includes words classified as NP*, like owene adj wk sg; it is possible that in this 
word the final -e was pronounced, while the medial syllable was not, but this has 
precisely the same effect on the Nominal Line Length as a normal NP word, so the 
same procedure is followed. 

(2) Words in which we have strong grounds for believing that UE WAS 
pronounced. On every occurrence of such a word, the line in question is modified 
by the reduction of Column 4 (number of UE) by one, and the increase of Column 2 
(Basic Line Length) by one. The word in question is then deleted from Column 7 or 
Column 8. The words in question are as follows: deere adj wk sg, faire adj wk sg, 
false adj wk sg ,firste adj wk sg, grete adj wk sg, herte sb, noble adj wk sg, olde adj 
wk sg, olde adj pi, peple sb, same adj wk sg, soule sb, tale sb, thilke adj wk sg. It 
will be noticed that these P words are predominantly adjectives (mostly weak 
singular), with a few substantives. The number of examples used as a criterion for 
inclusion in the list is the same as for the NP-words in (1) above. 

At the same time, it is obviously desirable to feed back information about the 
'suspicious' words recorded in Columns 7 and 8 (which we can call 'S-words'); so 
let us consider the S-words which occur frequently. Our information about such 
words is, however, less complete than about the UE-words: the latter are recorded 
exhaustively in Columns 7 and 8, but we cannot be sure that we have recorded all 
the examples of the S-words which occur in the text (since, for example, we did not 
begin to record some of them until we were part-way through the analysis). To 
remedy this deficiency, we have consulted the Tatlock and Kennedy concordance, 6 
and inserted the missing words into our material wherever possible. Unfortunately, 
however, for words which occur very frequently, the concordance gives only a few 
specimen examples, and some such words figure among our S-words: any, ellis, 
euerich, euery, many, neuer. For some of these our own material is extremely 
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substantial, and moreover was collected right from the beginning, and we include 
them with confidence despite the absence of support from the concordance; but for 
others our material is too small for any safe conclusions to be drawn. 

The following are the S-words which were recorded twenty times or more, 
with a break-down into the line-types in which they occurred: 


Word 

Number 

Type 1 

Type 2 

Type 3 

Type 4 

Type 5 

CREATOR-, 

CREATURES sb 

46 

2 

4 

16 

3 

21 

EUER- adv 

72 

7 

63 

2 

0 

0 

EUERICH adj 

20 

2 

18 

0 

0 

0 

EUERICHO(0)N, 

EUERYCHON pron 

26 

4 

22 

0 

0 

0 

EUERY adj 

212 

29 

182 

0 

1 

0 

HEUEN- sb 

18 

1 

16 

1 

0 

0 

IANUARI- 

25 

4 

20 

1 

0 

0 

IANUARIE + consonant 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

IANUARIE line-final 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

LOUED + vowel, LOUED- 
vb pt, pp 

25 

4 

20 

1 

0 

0 

LOUED + consonant 

vb pt, pp 

14 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

MANY A adj + indef art 

128 

19 

106 

0 

3 

0 
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NAMELY adv \ 

22 

1 

16 

5 

0 

0 

NEUER adv 

23 

2 

21 

0 

0 

0 

NEUER- adv 

34 

4 

30 

0 

0 

0 

OUER + vowel 

33 

4 

23 

5 

0 

1 

prep, adv 







OUER + consonant 

18 

0 

5 

11 

1 

1 

SOUEREYN, -AYN sb 

20 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

(Y-)CLEPYD, -ID, -ED pp 

30 

0 

15 

14 

0 

1 


A hyphen at the end of a word represents an elided E; so for example the 
transcription CREATOR- means that in the text the word occurred as creature, but that 
the final -e was followed by an initial vowel-phoneme in the next word. Some 
words behave differently before a vowel and before a consonant, and the statistics 
are therefore separated. The form heuen- is included even though it occurs fewer 
than 20 times, since its statistics can reasonably be amalgamated with those of 
heuene , with UE. 

It will be seen that the S-words are of three types: those where we believe we 
have attributed too many syllables to the word (e.g. every)-, those where we believe 
we have attributed too few (e.g. creatur-, creatures ); and those where the evidence is 
insufficient (e.g. namely), or where it suggests that the word varied in its number of 
syllables (e.g. y clepyd). There are thus two further types of modification to be 
made to the data-disks: 

(3) S-words which we have strong grounds for believing to have had one 
syllable fewer than attributed. On every occurrence of such a word, Column 2 
(Basic Line Length) is reduced by one, and the word then deleted from Column 7 or 
Column 8. The words in question are the following: euer + vowel, euer-, eueremo, 
eueremoor, euerich, euerichon, euery, euerydel, heuen-, Ianuari-, loued-, loued + 
vowel, many a, neuer, neuer-, neueremo, ouer + vowel. It will be seen that to the 
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list have been added two words which do not occur in the table above: euerydel and 
euer + vowel. Euerydel occurred only fifteen times, but every single occurrence 
was in a Type 2 line; in any case, the word can obviously be expected to behave in 
the same way as the simplex euery. The word euer + vowel occurred only twice, 
but was included as a subset of euer- (the adverb euere with final -e elided before a 
vowel). 

The word Ianuarie, which occurs only in 'The Merchant’s Tale', is a curious 
case. In the original analysis, the ua had been treated as two syllables, while the 
final -ie had been taken to represent a single syllable /i:/ (i.e. with no final E). It 
looks as though both these decisions were mistaken. The statistics suggest that, 
when the word occurred before a vowel, it had only three syllables (perhaps being 
pronounced /'d 3 anwar,i:/?); but before a consonant it clearly had four syllables, so 
presumably the final -ie represented two syllables, namely /i:/ plus UE (unelided 
final -e). In line-final position the word occurs only five times; it rhymes with tarye 
(three times), contrarie, and Marie, and in the original analysis the rhyming syllable 
was taken to be -ar-; but the statistics would make sense if, instead, the rhyming 
syllables were -i-. 

The word euery occurs over 200 times, and the expression many a occurs well 
over 100; these are among the words for which Tatlock and Kennedy give only 
specimen examples; particularly significant are the large number of occurrences in 
Type 1 lines, a strong indication of 'overlong' words. It is possible that many 
behaved similarly before all other unstressed vowels as well as the indefinite article, 
but we collected insufficient evidence on this. 

(4) S-words which we have strong grounds for believing to have had one 
more syllable than attributed. On every occurrence of such a word, Column 2 
(Basic Line Length) is increased by one, and the word deleted from Column 7 or 8. 
The words in question are creatur- and creatures. In these the digraph ea had been 
interpreted as representing one syllable, but clearly it should have been interpreted as 
representing two. To these two words has been added creature (with unelided -e), 
to which the same consideration obviously applies; but in the case of creature, the 
word is not deleted from Column 7 or Column 8, since we still wish to gain 
information about its final -e. 

A fifth type of modification was made in respect of one particular word, 
benedicite(e). This occurs in the material only thirteen times, but six of the 
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occurrences are in Type 1 lines, and six in Type 2. Moreover, almost all the 
examples occur in lines of such extraordinary length that we are led to believe that 
for Chaucer it usually had only three syllables, as against the five which we had 
attributed to it. In every line in which the word occurs, therefore. Column 2 has 
been reduced by two, and the word deleted from Column 7 or Column 8. It is to be 
noted that among the fourteenth-century spellings recorded by the OED is one which 
suggests only two syllables, namely benste. 

These changes were carried out and a revised set of data-disks thus produced, 
from which a revised dictionary was compiled. These we can call Version 2 of the 
disks and of the dictionary. From the Version 2 disks it is necessary to recalculate 
the expected patterns of line-lengths for P-words and NP-words. In the Version 2 
data-disks there are 10,942 lines in which UE = 0 (compared with 9156 on the 
original disks). The length-distribution of these 10,942 lines produces the following 
patterns: for lines containing no examples of an NP-word, Long 11.14%, Average 
84.29%, Short 4.57%; for lines containing one example of an NP-word, Long 
95.43%, Average 4.38%, and Short 0.19%. So the two main patterns we shall be 
looking for are 11 %-84%-5% and 95%-4%-0%. As before, Ambiguous (Type 4) 
lines will be left out of account. 7 

The Version 2 dictionary differs only minimally from the first dictionary in its 
allocation of those remaining words which occur twenty times or more. A few 20+ 
words had been left on the data-disks because the number of examples, after the 
subtraction of Type 4 examples, fell below twenty. In the new dictionary, some of 
these now get up above the twenty mark: answerde vb pt sg (22), bothe adj pi (24), 
cause sb (22), and housbonde sb (20). In each case, however, the classification of 
the word remains unaltered, except that for bothe the 'SP?' is changed to 'P'. Three 
words simply have the question-mark removed: hadde vb pt pi (now 19 examples), 
sone sb (now 27), and telle vb inftn (now 33) are all reclassified as 'SP'. 

In the new dictionary, the further words which occur at least ten times 
(excluding Type 4) are the following: aboute prep (14) 71%-29%-0%, SP; Arcite sb 
(14) 36%-57%-7%, SP; brighte adj wk sg (10) 40%-50%-10%, SP; chambre sb 
(16) 6%-94%-0%, P; come vb infin (10) 80%-20%-0%, SP; come past part (12) 
92%-8%-0%, NP; Custaunce sb (14) 64%-34%-0%, SP; dide vb pt sg (15) 80%- 
20%-0%, SP; dorste vb pt sg (16) 19%-81%-0%, P -face sb (11) 18%-82%-0%, P; 
fare (wel) vb imp sg (10) 100%-0%-0%, NP \faste adv (13) 8%-92%-0%, P;feste 
sb (11) 18%-82%-0%, P; fortune sb (15) 47%-53%-0%, SP ; frere sb (13) 23%- 
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77%-0%, SP?; fresshe adj wk sg (19) ll%-89%-0%, P; goode adj wk sg (19) 
16%-79%-5%, P; goode adj pi (13) 46%-54%-0%, SP; haue vb imp pi (11) 100%- 
0%-0%, NP; heighe adj wk sg (15) 20%-80%-0%, P?; herde vb pt sg (10) 10%- 
90%-0%, P; humble adj str sg (11) 0%-100%-0%, P; hye adj wk sg (12) 25%- 
75%-0%, SP; ilke adj wk sg (15) 13%-87%-0%, P; ioye sb (12) 50%-50%-0%, 
SP; laste adj wk sg (15) 40%-53%-7%, SP; leeue adj wk sg (17) 12%-82%-6%, P; 
lettre sb (12) 8%-92%-0%, P; longe adj wk sg (14) 25%-75%-0%, SP; longe adv 

(14) 7%-87%-7%, P; madame sb (10) 100%-0%-0%, NP; make vb infin (16) 38%- 
63%-0%, SP; mayde sb (18) ll%-83%-6%, P; morwe sb (13) 8%-92%-0%, P; 
murye adj str sg (12) 100%-0%-0%, *NP; myghte vb pt pi (16) 25%-69%-6%, SP; 
namoore adv (13) 54%-46%-0%, SP; nekke sb (10) 0%-90%-10%, P; nexte adj wk 
sg (10) 10%-90%-0%, P; noble adj str sg (12) 0%-100%-0%, P; nolde vb pt sg 

(15) 53%-47%-0%, SP; ofte adj pi (10) 10%-70%-20%, P; place sb (12) 25%- 
75%-0%, SP; Rome sb (15) 20%-73%-7%, P?; sonne sb (16) 13%-75%-13%, P; 
so(o)re adv (10) 20%-80%-0%, P?; sorwe sb (15) 7%-93%-0%, P; swe(e)te, 
swote, adj wk sg (18) 17%-78%-6%, P; temple sb (12) 0%-100%-0%, P; tonge sb 

(12) 33%-67%-0%, SP; trewe adj str sg (14) 21%-79%-0%, P?; trowe vb 1st sg 
pres (15) 67%-33%-0%, SP; wende vb pt sg (10) 70%-30%-0%, SP; wise adj wk 
sg (10) 10%-90%-0%, P; wiste, nyste vb pt sg (20) 10%-90%-0%, P; withoute 
prep (10) 0%-90%-10%, P; wolde vb pt pi (13) 69%-31%-0%, SP; yonge adj pi 

(13) 23%-77%-0%, SP?. 

The figures in brackets show the number of examples found, excluding those 
in Type 4 lines. As the numbers get down towards ten, the findings obviously 
become less reliable, since a change in the classification of a small number of lines 
can produce a large change in the percentage-pattern. Even with only ten examples, 
however, we can put considerable reliance on the findings when the figures are 
extreme, as with fare (wel) (100% Long) and withoute (0% Long). Indeed, with 
patterns of this kind we can perhaps have some confidence in words which occur 
fewer than ten times: the verb infinitive haue occurs only nine times, but every single 
example is in a Long line; and the weak singular adjective hende occurs only eight 
times, but every single example is in an Average-length line. 

From the Version 2 disks we also produced a different kind of dictionary, one 
which recorded line-lengths, not for individual words, but for grammatical 
categories. In this way we hoped to get some information about the many words 
which occur in the material only a few times, and which cannot therefore be handled 
individually. In examining the material, we shall again be looking for the patterns 
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ll%-84%-5% (P) and 95%-4%-0% (NP); a category which was pronounced on 
exacdy half of its occurrences could be expected to give a pattern 53%-44%-2%. In 
the analysis, as before, examples are disregarded when they occur in Type 4 lines. 

Of the 1370 nouns recorded, 764 occurred as subject, object, or complement, 
and these gave the pattern 43%-56%-l%, SP. A further 543 occurred after 
prepositions or in positions where they might have been in the dative case, and these 
gave the pattern 45%-54%-l%, SP. It will be seen that there is no difference 
between these two groups of nouns, indicating that (as could be expected) no relic of 
the old dative case remained. Curiously, however, the 63 nouns which occur as 
attributes (before other nouns) do show a different pattern: 29%-68%-3%. This still 
puts them in the SP category, but the figures suggest that the UE was pronounced 
much more often than in other nouns. One possibility is that, when in attributive 
position, nouns were influenced by the analogy of adjectives; indeed, with some 
words (e.g. seinte) it can be difficult to know whether an example should be 
classified as an attributive noun or as an adjective. 

There were 445 weak singular adjectives, with the pattern 12%-84%-3%, P. 
It is clear, therefore, that the adjectival inflection for the weak singular was still 
regularly used. It might have been expected, therefore, that the plural inflection was 
also regularly used, but the figures do not bear this out: the 356 plural adjectives 
have the pattern 38%-59%-3%; this does indeed suggest that the UE was 
pronounced more often than not, but still falls into the SP category. The 292 strong 
singular adjectives, similarly, give the pattern 29%-69%-2%, SP. When adjectives 
are used absolutely, they are less likely to have the UE pronounced: the 33 examples 
give the pattern 64%-30%-2%, SP. 

Among verbs, the 382 infinitives give the pattern 40%-60%-0%, SP; the 152 
examples of 1st sg pres 51%-48%-l%, SP; the 16 examples of 2nd sg pres 69%- 
31%-0%, SP; the 88 examples of 3rd sg pres 45%-53%-l%, SP; the 105 examples 
of pres pi 52%-46%-2%, SP; the 73 examples of imp sg 67%-32%-l%, SP; the 49 
examples of imp pi 80%-20%-0%, SP; the 920 examples of pt sg 45%-53%-2%, 
SP; the 115 examples of pt pi 51%-47%-2%, SP; the 43 examples of past participle 
65%-35%-0%, SP; and the 30 examples of present participle 83%-13%-3%, SP?. 
Most of these are unremarkable and not very helpful, being close to the 50-50 
pattern of 53%-44%-2%. Small divergences from this central pattern can be seen in 
the 2nd sg pres (where all the examples will obviously be subjunctives), the 
imperative singular and plural, and the past and present participles; the bias in each 
case is towards the NP end of the scale. 
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The 211 adverbs give 36%-61%-3%; this is SP, but clearly leans towards the 
P end of the scale, which is not unexpected in view of the common historical use of 
-e as an adverbial ending. On the other hand, the 62 prepositions lean the other 
way, with 66%-32%-2%, which is SP biassed towards the NP end. The 13 
subordinating conjunctions, such as where, wherfore, and wherinne, are quite 
decisively NP, with 92%-8%-0%. The relative plurals and the co-ordinating 
conjunctions were each represented by only one form, bothe and whiche. For 
interrogatives and for relative singular, there were so few examples that no 
conclusions could be drawn. 

We next went back to the Version 1 disks, and ran a different kind of 
programme, as a check on our findings. In this we compiled a new dictionary, 
which we call 'the UE1 dictionary', based solely on those lines in which Column 4 
has a value of 1, in other words the lines which contain just one example of unelided 
E. This has two advantages: first, we avoid the possible distortions caused by some 
of the tines containing more than one example of UE; and secondly, we eliminate all 
Type 4 (Ambiguous) lines, since by definition these cannot occur in the 'UE1' tines. 
The disadvantage of the method is that it uses the evidence of fewer tines than the 
previous dictionaries; but in fact about 64% of all examples of UE (5389 out of 
8375) occur in lines containing only one example, so the numbers are still 
reasonably large. 

In the UE1 dictionary, we did not use the Type 1 to Type 5 style of line 
classification, but instead recorded the Nominal Line Length (Column 2 plus 
Column 4) for each example. So, for example, the dictionary records that the word 
myghte vb pt sg occurs twice with NLL 9, 30 times with NLL 10,7 times with NLL 
11, and twice with NLL 12. Such figures are easily converted into the Long- 
Average-Short mode, in this particular case giving 9 Long, 30 Average, and 2 Short 
(22%-73%-5%). 

When we examined the UE-words which had occurred twenty times or more 
in the Version 1 dictionary, we found that the UE1 dictionary gave results which 
were very similar. For only 13 words were the original classifications changed, and 
in eight of the thirteen cases the change was a marginal borderline one, involving 
merely the addition or removal of a question mark. These eight were the following: 
hadde vb pt pi (15) 80%-20%-0%, SP (formerly SP?); highte vb pt sg (18) 22%- 
67%-ll%, P (formerly P?); koude vb pt sg (34) 26%-74%-0%, SP (formerly SP?); 
poore, poure adj str sg (18) 22%-61%-17%, P (formerly P?); somme adj pi (13) 
85%-8%-8%, NP? (formerly SP?); telle vb infin (26) 31%-69%-0%, SP (formerly 
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SP?); thanne adv<71) 86%-14%-0%, NP? (formerly NP); whiche rel pi (26) 85%- 
12%-4%, NP? formerly NP). In the case of hadde and telle, the revised 
classification is identical with that derived from the Version 2 dictionary. 

The five words in which there was a more substantial reclassification were the 
following: bothe adj pi (14) 21%-71%-7%, P (formerly SP?); dame sb (19) 84%- 
16%-0%, SP? (formerly NP); moste vb pt sg (12) 25%-75%-0%, P? (formerly SP); 
myghte vb pt sg (41) 22%-73%-5%, P (formerly SP); were vb pt pi (45) 82%-18%- 
0%, SP (formerly NP). In the case of bothe, the revised classification is identical 
with that derived from the Version 2 dictionary. 

With only two exceptions, the changes to these thirteen words are all in the 
same direction: away from the NP end of the spectrum and towards the P end. The 
two exceptions are somme and telle, and in the case of the former word the change is 
minimal (from 84% Long to 85% Long). This favoured direction of change is to be 
expected: in Part I of this study, we found that the probability of UE being 
pronounced declined as the number of UE words in the line increased. Since the 
UE1 dictionary takes into account only those lines with a single occurrence of UE, it 
follows that the results should be shifted towards the P end of the spectrum 
compared with our findings from the Version 1 dictionary, in which all UE-lines 
were considered. The conclusion to be drawn is that such words as thanne do not 
normally have UE pronounced, but that it may occasionally be pronounced if there is 
no other UE-word in the line; and that in such words as myghte the UE is usually 
pronounced if there is no other UE word in the line, but otherwise usage fluctuates. 

In the case of words which in the Version 1 dictionary had occurred fewer than 
twenty times, the evidence is obviously less reliable. Of the 58 words which 
occurred at least ten times, 42 achieved the same classification in the UE1 dictionary; 
seven words had a marginally different classification; and nine showed a more 
substantial change. Once again, the majority of changes (10 out of 16) were toward 
the P end of the spectrum. In general, the UE1 dictionary suggests that the findings 
of the Version 1 and Version 2 dictionaries are in the main reliable, and that any 
distortions produced by the methods used are small. 

At this point, we decided against any further attempts to refine the data. We 
could have carried out yet another revision of the data-disks, and produced a Version 
3 dictionary, but the numbers of examples involved would have been small, and the 
additions to our findings probably minimal. Our material does indeed suggest that 
there are a number of lines of enquiry which could profitably be followed up, but 
our very modest computer-power puts them beyond our scope. If the whole text of 
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The Canterbury Tales, and indeed the whole of the Chaucer canon, were to be 
entered into a more powerful computer, it would be possible to produce a complete 
concordance, and also to pursue numerous linguistic points: for example, the extent 
to which the -es plural morpheme in nouns constituted a syllable, and whether there 
was any difference in this respect between monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and 
polysyllabic nouns; and whether, as our material hints, final unstressed -y tended to 
be non-syllabic when it occurred before an unstressed vowel. 

Finally, we give a summary of our findings about the pronunciation of 
unelided word-final unstressed -e in various words and word-categories. For this 
purpose, we have divided the SP category into three: (a) the part of the spectrum 
abutting on the P category, where it seems that UE was pronounced more often than 
not; (b) the central part of the SP range, where we would expect UE to be 
pronounced on roughly half its occurrences; and (c) the part of the spectrum abutting 
on the NP category, where it seems that UE was most often not pronounced. 


Summary 

1. Words in which UE was pronounced 
Weak singular adjectives. 

Individual words: alle adj str sg; answerde vb pt sg; bathe adj pi; cause sb; 
chambre sb; deere adj wk sg; dorste vb pt sg; face sb; faire adj wk sg; false adj 
wk sg; faste ad \\feste sb \firste adj wk sg; fresshe adj wk sg; goode adj wk sg; 
grete adj wk sg; hende adj wk sg; herde vb pt sg; herte sb; humble adj str sg; 
ilke adj wk sg; leeue adj wk sg; lettre sb; longe adv; mayde sb; morwe sb; nekke 
sb; nexte adj wk sg; noble adj str sg; noble adj wk sg; ofte adj pi; ofte adv; olde 
adj wk sg; olde adj pi; peple sb; same adj wk sg; sonne sb; sorwe sb; soule sb; 
swe(e)te, swote adj wk sg; tale sb; temple sb; thilke adj wk sg; wise adj wk sg; 
wiste, nyste vb pt sg; withoute prep; yonge adj wk sg. 

2. Words in which UE was sometimes pronounced, sometimes not 

(a) Words in which UE was more often pronounced than not 

Plural adjectives; strong singular adjectives; adverbs; verb infinitives. 

Individual words: Arcite sb; brighte adj wk sg; frere sb; heighe adj wk sg; 
highte vb pt sg; hye adj wk sg; koude vb pt sg; laste adj wk sg; longe adj wk sg; 
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made vb pt sg; make vb infin; moste vb pt sg; myghte vb pt sg; myghte vb pt pi; 
poore, poure adj str sg; place sb; Rome sb; seyde vb pt sg; sholde vb pt sg; 
so(o)re adv; telle vb infin; tho(u)ghte vb pt sg; tonge sb; trewe adj str sg; trouthe 
sb; yonge adj pi. 

(b) Words in which UE was pronounced on about half its occurrences 

Nouns; verbs - 1st sg present, 3rd sg present, present plural, preterite singular, 
preterite plural. 

Individual words: alle adj pi; bo the co-ord conj; fortune sb; goode adj pi; ioye 
sb; namoore adv; nolde vb pt sg; sholde vb pt pi; tyme sb; wo(o)lde vb pt sg. 

(c) Words in which UE was most often not pronounced 

Prepositions; present participles; past participles; verbs - 2nd sg present, 
imperative singular, imperative plural. 

Individual words: aboute, prep; come vb infin; Custaunce sb; dide vb pt sg; 
hadde vb pt sg; hadde vb pt pi; moore adj str sg; moore adv; somme adj pi; sone 
sb; swiche adj pi; trowe vb 1st sg pres; wende vb pt sg; wolde vb pt pi. 

3. Words in which UE was not pronounced 

Pronouns; pronoun-determiners; subordinating conjunctions. 

Individual words: come past part; dame sb; fare (wel) vb imp sg; haue vb imp 
pi; haue vb infin; haue vb 1st sg pres; haue vb pres pi; he(e)re adv; hire 'her' 
pron; hire 'her' pron-det sg; hise pron-det pi; housbonde sb; loue sb; madame 
sb; namoore sb; oure pron-det sg; oure pron-det pi; saue prep; seye vb infin; 
seye vb 1st sg pres; sire sb; thanne adv; therfore adv; thise det pi; we(e)re vb pt 
sg; we(e)re vb pt pi; whiche rel pi; yowre pron-det sg; youre pron-det pi. 

The following words produced the same pattern as ones in which UE was not 
pronounced, but it is possible that in these cases the UE was pronounced, and a 
medial syllable not pronounced: euere adv; felawe sb; heuene sb; manere sb; 
millere sb; murye adj str sg; neuere adv; othere adj pi; owene adj wk sg. 

It will be seen that there are occasional contradictions between the findings for 
individual words and those for word-categories. Some of these may be due to the 
unreliability of the findings for individual words, in cases where the number of 
examples is very small. But others must reflect genuine exceptions: adverbs fall into 
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the SP(a) category (UE more often pronounced than not), whereas the adverb here is 
quite definitely in the NP category. In such cases it must also be remembered that 
the findings for grammatical categories (except those for pronouns and pronoun- 
determiners) are based on the Version 2 disks, from which many very common 
words like here had been removed. It is not surprising that some very common 
words turn out to be exceptions to the usual rule for their grammatical category. In 
the particular case of here, it is to be noted that historically this word did not have the 
final -e commonly used to form adverbs, but goes back to an Old English form her. 
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\ NOTES 

1 Part I of this article appeared in Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 21 (1990), 81-103. The 
abbreviations used were explained and defined in Part I, pp. 83-84. 

2 See Part I, p. 94. 

3 The grammatical categories assigned to UE-words were as follows: 1. Substantive as subject, 
object or complement (1A substantive used attributively). 2. Substantive after a preposition, or in a 
position where it could have been in the dative. 3. Strong singular adjective (3A used 
substantively); singular determiner; singular present participle used attributively. 4. Weak singular 
adjective (4A used substantively). 5. Plural adjective (5A used substantively); plural determiner; 
plural present participle used attributively. 6. Verb infinitive. 7. Finite verb: 7A 1st singular 
present; 7B 2nd singular present; 7C 3rd singular present; 7D present plural; 7E imperative 
singular; 7F imperative plural; 7G past tense singular; 7H past tense plural. 8. Past participle. 9. 
Adverb. 10. Preposition. 11. Present participle (not noun-like or adjective-like). 12. Relative plural. 
13. Co-ordinating conjunction. 14. Subordinating conjunction. 15. Relative singular. 16. 
Interrogative. Pronouns (like hire') were the only UE-words not given a category-number, and were 
identified by this fact. No distinction was made between main verbs and auxiliaries, since it is not 
clear on what criteria these can be distinguished in fourteenth-century English. 

4 The following abbreviations have been used for grammatical categories: adj 'adjective'; adv 
'adverb'; art 'article'; conj 'conjunction'; co-ord 'co-ordinating'; det 'determiner'; imp 'imperative'; 
indef 'indefinite'; infin 'infinitive'; part 'participle'; pi 'plural'; pp 'past participle'; prep 'preposition'; 
pres 'present'; pron 'pronoun'; pt 'past tense'; sg 'singular'; rel 'relative'; sb 'substantive'; sg 
'singular'; str ’strong'; sub ’subordinating'; vb 'verb'; wk 'weak'. 

5 In classifying words, we have made an initial assessment (admittedly somewhat arbitrary) 
based on the percentage of examples occurring in Long Lines, as follows: 0%-23% P; 24%-25% 
P?; 26%-27% SP?; 28%-82% SP; 83%-84% SP?; 85%-86% NP?; 87%-100% NP. This, however, 
has not been an absolute rule: in words near the borderlines we have also taken into account the 
percentage of examples occurring in Short Lines. 

6 J. S. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the Complete Works of Chaucer 
(Washington, 1927). 

7 In classifying words in the Version 2 Dictionary, we have again made an initial assessment 
based on the percentage occurring in Long Lines, as follows: 0%-19% P; 20%-21% P?; 22%-23% 
SP?; 24%-81% SP; 82%-83% SP?; 84%-85% NP?; 86%-100% NP. 
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Within a century of John Mirk's writing his sermon collection, the Festial , it had 
been copied in whole or part many times, it could be found in two separate versions 
as well as a major revision, and it had been printed by Caxton as his first sermon 
collection. Indeed, it was to remain in print until 1532 and to retain its popularity 
even later. This paper will demonstrate that Mirk's original aim, that the work 
should serve as the preaching component of a programme of pastoral publication, 
remained relevant throughout the various metamorphoses of the Festial} 


John Mirk and the Festial 

From its first appearance, probably in the 1380s, 2 the Festial seems 
immediately to have become popular amongst priests, 3 and a recension soon took 
place which resulted in a rearrangement of material to provide a separate Temporale 
and Sanctorale. 4 Textual variants are minor and it was purely a practical, rather than 
ideological, recension, with the aim of making the Festial a more useful preaching 
tool. It was this recension which Caxton used for his first edition of 30 June 1483 
and which remained the basis of later editions until 1532. 5 However, a further 
recension exists which does show a significant reorientation of the original 
collection. It is found in complete form in two British Library manuscripts, Harley 
2247 and Royal 18 B XXV, and in incomplete or imperfect form in two other 
manuscripts, Gloucester Cathedral Library 22 and Trinity College Dublin 428. 6 

John Mirk was an Austin canon and later prior at Lilleshall in Shropshire. 7 As 
such he was a monk-priest - indeed, it has recently been plausibly suggested that he 
preached at St Alkmund's, Shrewsbury. 8 He wrote three works, a Latin Manuale 
Sacerdotis, an English Instructions for Parish Priests, and the Festial. 9 The first 
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two are manuals for the guidance of the priest in performing his duties to both God 
and his congregation, and there is some reason for thinking he wrote the Latin 
manual later in life; 10 the last is a collection of ready-made sermons to assist in 
performing one of the most important duties, the preaching to the people in the 
vernacular. Mirk's motivation in the two vernacular works, the Instructions and the 
Festial, is clearly announced in both, for example, in the Festial : 

By myne owne febul lettrure Y fele how yt faruth by othur that 
bene in the same degre that hauen charge of soulus and bene 
holdyn to teche hore pareschonus of alle the principale festus 
that cometh in the 3 ere schewyng home what the seyntus 
soffreden and dedun for Goddus loue, so that they schuldon 
haue the more deuocion in Goddus seyntys and with the better 
wylle com to the chyrche to serue God and pray to holy seyntys 
of her help. But for mony excuson ham by defaute of bokus 
and sympulnys of letture, therfore in helpe of suche mene 
clerkus as I am myselff, I haue drawe this treti sewyng owt of 
Legend Aurea [sic] with more addyng to. So he that hathe lust 
to study therein, he schal fynde redy of alle the principale festis 
of the 3 ere a schort sermon nedful for hym to techym [sic] and 
othur for to lerne. 

(British Library MS Cotton Claudius A II, fol. lv) 

The Instructions express the same intention, 11 and Mirk clearly saw himself 
providing, in the Instructions and the Festial , two vernacular teaching aids for the 
inadequate priest. Indeed, the two works are found together in two manuscripts, 
British Library Cotton Claudius A II and Bodleian Library Douce 60, and it would 
seem significant that the Cotton manuscript is in fact the earliest of the extant 
manuscripts. 


The Fourth Lateran Council, Pecham, and Thoresby 

The immediate impetus behind such attempts to educate the clergy was 
Archbishop Thoresby of York's 1357 instructions to the clergy of his province. 
These in their turn were based on the 1281 Lambeth Constitutions of Archbishop 
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Pecham of Canterbury. 12 Their origin is in the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, 
which had been summoned by Innocent HI in an attempt to remedy, amongst other 
things, the ignorance of priests. 13 Pecham's and Thoresby's decrees are clearly just 
the official implementation for each province of what was carried out on a local or 
individual basis throughout the country from 1215 on. The aim is the adequate 
preparation for heaven of every Christian soul, and in this aim teaching and 
confession are the most important offices of the priest. A minimum requirement of 
six basic Christian tenets was to be known by the parishioner and therefore had first 
to be understood and taught by the priest - the fourteen articles of the faith, the ten 
commandments of the Old Testament and the two precepts of the Gospel, the seven 
deeds of bodily and spiritual mercy, the seven deadly sins, the seven virtues, and the 
seven sacraments. 14 

As an example of the writing which the Lateran Council directly or indirectly 
instigated, one may cite the Fasciculus Morum, which depends structurally on the 
seven deadly sins and their corresponding virtues but deals with all the Lateran 
council material, as well as extra tenets such as the Paternoster and the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, which became important additions to the official list. Written at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, it was used by priests all over the country well 
into the fifteenth century and was in fact used in the revision of the Festial. 15 

The Fasciculus is an early work and is written in Latin. The production of 
English manuals treating the basic tenets only really burgeoned in the second half of 
the fourteenth century after Thoresby in 1357 had not only issued Latin 
constitutions, as of course Pecham had done, but had also provided a vernacular 
translation. It is this translation, generally known by the fey and inaccurate Early 
English Text Society title, The Lay Folks' Catechism , which gave official 
encouragement to the vernacular pastoral manual in the second half of the fourteenth 
century and provided too an official model for it. 16 From then on we have such 
influential works as the Speculum Christiani , 17 the Memoriale Credencium , 18 the 
Pore Caitiff, 19 the Speculum Vitae , 20 as well as many individual treatises dealing 
with, for example, the Pater Noster (a common version is incorporated in the so- 
called Lollard version of the Lay Folks' Catechism ) 21 or the seven deadly sins (e.g. 
Richard Lavynham's Li til Tretys). 22 The Instructions for Parish Priests itself 
provides all the guidance a priest needs, together with detailed instructions on 
confession, and, as preparation for confession, it supplies material on the 
Paternoster, Ave, Creed, articles of the faith, sacraments, commandments, sins, and 
virtues, to be taught by the priest and learnt by the people. 23 

D 
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It has already been said that Mirk's aim in his writing was to provide a 
programme of instruction for the priest. By itself the Festial in fact contains 
relatively little teaching on the tenets of the Lateran Council, though we have seen 
that the Instructions treat them in detail. It would seem that the two works were 
complementary - the sermons provide instruction on ritual (from John Beleth’s 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum), information on the feast days (from Jacobus de 
Voragine's Legenda Aurea), exempla (from the Gesta Romanorum and elsewhere), 
but little, except in passing, on the tenets, which are restricted to other occasions of 
teaching and catechism and dealt with in the Instructions. We have already noted 
that, though the Instructions are only twice found together with the Festial, in one 
case this is in the earliest extant manuscript, Cotton Claudius A II, while in the other 
case, Douce 60, the manuscript is also early, mid-fifteenth-century. 24 

From the Lay Folks' Catechism on, these tenets became more and more 
important, till they form by far the bulk of material of religious instruction in the 
fifteenth century. It is in this context that we need to study the Festial revision in the 
Harley, Royal, Gloucester and Dublin manuscripts. 


The Festial revision 

There is ample evidence that the priest who revised the Festial saw his work as 
a preaching aid for other priests, just as Mirk had done, even though Mirk's 
prologue was probably not known to him (it survives today in only one of the 
manuscripts of the recension which the reviser used). 25 The work underwent 
various alterations 26 which would seem to render it suitable for a more learned priest 
than Mirk had envisaged, addressing a congregation socially and educationally 
superior to Mirk's. The Legenda Aurea was reused for all the sermons and virtually 
retranslated for the saints' legends. Material was added from other sources, for 
example, the Fasciculus Morum and other works by the author of the Legenda, his 
sermons and biblical distinctiones. Narrationes disappear, particularly in the 
Sanctorale section, the populist tone is modified, the text is often rephrased. 
Nevertheless, it is still recognisably the Festial. The most startling difference lies in 
the expansion of the collection by a large number of new sermons. 27 

To the sixty-two sermons in his exemplar, the reviser added another thirty, all 
but four to the Temporale section, and in those thirty additional sermons we find 
extensive use of all the basic tenets which had by that time become the backbone of 
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the preaching technique, the sins, their corresponding virtues, the commandments, 
the three cardinal and four divine virtues, the deeds of mercy, the articles of the 
faith, the Paternoster, the gifts of the Holy Ghost with their rewards based on the 
Beatitudes. 28 Above all, the emphasis on confession, which was supplied by Mirk 
in his Instructions, is apparent throughout these sermons added to his Festial, with 
the importance of penance (often mentioned in its three parts, contrition, confession 
and satisfaction) stressed in ten sermons, 29 and with one passage in an Ash 
Wednesday sermon dealing with the form of confession in just the terms in which 
Mirk had dealt with it in the Instructions . 30 

The significance of these new sermons is therefore that they supply the Festial, 
for long divorced from its complementary Instructions, with the basic preaching 
tenets which had evolved from the Fourth Lateran Council and had received more 
recent impetus from the Lay Folks' Catechism. As has already been suggested, 
Mirk's use of these tenets in the Festial is rare and desultory - he often refers to sins 
which are numbered amongst the seven deadly ones, but rarely gives the full number 
or points out that they belong to the category of deadly sins; he mentions once, in his 
Advent sermon, the seven deeds of mercy; in his version of the Old Testament 
reading for the fourth Sunday in Lent he repeats the ten commandments as given to 
Moses; on the Eve of Pentecost he refers to the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; the 
Paternoster appears in a sermon outside the Temporale/Sanctorale run as the duty of 
the priest to expound to his congregation 'ones oj>er twyse yn >e 3 ere’; the five joys 
of Mary are dealt with in the sermons for her Annunciation and Assumption and the 
Ave in a separate sermon, 'De salutacione Beatae Mariae'. This is the extent of the 
Festial 's reference to these tenets. 

Where the reviser came across these references, he did not in general alter them 
in any substantial way. 31 In only one case does he seem to have felt that Mirk's 
treatment of a tenet was wholly inadequate. This is the material on the ten 
commandments in the sermon for the fourth Sunday in Lent, and it is significant that 
here the reviser not only elaborates Mirk's material but does so with reference to 
some of the most important material on the ten commandments available at the time, 
all of which occurs in texts I have already mentioned, the Lay Folks’ Catechism, the 
Speculum Christiani, and a tract, 'The Ten Vengeances of God', which circulates 
independently and is also found in the Memoriale Credencium. But this is a single 
instance and otherwise it is true to say that the reviser included his pastoral material 
in the form of new sermons rather than by significant addition to the Festial text. 

The revision of the Festial is not an isolated case but part of a policy of 
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promotion of \Thoresby's tenets. Again and again, we find material of religious 
instruction copied or bound with sermons. 32 Festial sermons, for example, are 
found together with the Instructions twice, 33 with the Speculum Christiani four 
times, 34 with Lavynham’s Util Tretys twice, 35 with the Great Sentence of 
excommunication three times, 36 with church statutes, 37 with exempla taken from 
Nicholas Bozon’s Contes Moralises , 38 or from the Gesta Romanorum , 39 or from 
the Fasciculus Morum, 40 with liturgical material, 41 often with other sermons, and 
with individual tracts on the basic tenets. 42 

The majority of the manuscripts would appear to be priests' books, of which 
the most interesting is Bodleian Library MS Rawlinson A 381 which contains the 
Great Sentence (the sentence of excommunication to be pronounced on chronic 
offenders), meditative material known generally as the Counsels of Saint Isidore, the 
Festial, the standard exposition of the ten commandments, and finally a common 
version of the seven deadly sins. 


The Quattuor Sermones 43 and MS Rawlinson A 381 

It is convenient at this point to introduce another text, one which is based on 
the Lay Folks' Catechism and contains all Thoresby's tenets (articles, 
commandments, sacraments, deeds of mercy, virtues, sins), together with other 
material. As well as using the Lay Folks' Catechism, it also draws on some of the 
same popular material found in manuscript combination with the Festial, viz. the 
Speculum Christiani and Lavynham's Litil Tretys. 44 It places a strong emphasis on 
the three parts of confession and is nearly always printed together with the Great 
Sentence and with material on Sunday prayers, entitled 'The Bedes on the Sonday'. 
It is in fact a priest's handbook, written by a priest and for priests to use in teaching 
the people. 45 Its material is directly comparable to what we find in Mirk's 
Instructions or used to augment the Festial in its revision or copied with it in a 
manuscript such as Rawlinson A 381. This work is the Quattuor Sermones. No 
manuscript has been discovered, but it was printed by Caxton probably in 1483, the 
same year as the Festial, and indeed in nearly every printing is issued together with 
the Festial. Though Caxton originally set up the two works independently, after 
Wolfgang Hopyl had printed them with one set of signatures in 1495 they were 
more often than not printed together. 

There are basically two ways to incorporate material into a text - one is to 
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revise the text, the other is to copy or bind the material with it. From the 1470s 
copying or binding can of course become printing or binding, and the incorporation 
of the Festial with the Quattuor Sermones shows that throughout the Festial' s 
history it was seen as part of a programme for priests, a sermon collection which 
needed to be complemented by the basic tenets of the Lateran Council, whether those 
tenets were supplied by the addition of the Instructions (Mirk's original intention), 
by the amalgamation of new material (the reviser's aim), by the copying or binding 
of the Festial with suitable works (as in the Rawlinson manuscript), or, later, by its 
printing or binding with the Quattuor Sermones. 

Norman Blake in his edition of the Quattuor Sermones raises the question of 
its relationship with the Festial but concludes that there can be none, other than that 
they were both printed by Caxton and from 1495 several times printed together. 
While admitting that the Quattuor Sermones is 'in some ways complementary with' 
the Festial (p. 12), he asserts that 'the two works are quite diverse in origin' (p. 12) 
and 'the main reason [for linking them together] must have been simply that both 
were available in print' (p. 13). On the basis of the comments above, it might be 
argued that, whether the works are diverse in origin or not (and Blake's 
substantiation of this is not convincing) is irrelevant. It is the fact that they 
complemented each other (the one providing sermons and the other pastoral 
instruction) which is important and which was the main reason for their being linked 
together so often in print. 

Indeed, a similar conjunction of sermons and pastoral instruction occurs from 
Caxton's Festial edition of 1491 on, when the Festial is first set up with a text very 
similar in content and intention to the Quattuor Sermones, the Hamus Caritatis. 46 
The Hamus is based on the ten commandments and the two precepts of the Gospel. 
Its subtitle reveals that it was intended for pastoral instruction by a priest ('A shorte 
exhortacyon ofte to be shewed to the peple for in this specyally resteth the welle of 
man and woman'). The importance of the basic tenets is emphasised in the 
following passage: 'Teche thenne thy seruauntes and also thy chyldem theyr byleue 
and the lawes of God. And vse this that as soone as they begynne to speke that they 
rendre custemably a worde or two of theyr Pater Noster, Aue Maria and Credo dayly 
or thou gyue theym brede' (Caxton, 1491). Since the Hamus is always printed with 
the same signatures as the Festial, often beginning on the same folio as the last of the 
Festial sermons, it was clearly seen as complementary to the Festial and cannot be 
impugned, as Blake impugned the relationship of the Festial and the Quattuor 
Sermones on the grounds that their originally separate signatures reflect the lack of 
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relationship between the works. On the contrary, this is clearly another case of the 
publication of a more comprehensive pastoral programme than the Festial alone 
could provide. 

A further point made by Blake is that 'the evidence of the manuscripts is that 
the two texts were not linked before the rise of printing' (p. 13), that is, not one of 
the Festial manuscripts contains a copy of the Quattuor Sermones. Since no 
manuscript of the Quattuor Sermones has been discovered at all, the significance of 
this evidence is perhaps open to query. Nevertheless, it has already been pointed 
out that the Great Sentence was printed by Caxton at the end of the Quattuor 
Sermones (and continued to be so printed in nearly every following edition). 
Moreover, I have already suggested the importance of MS Rawlinson A 381 as a 
typical priest's manual, containing, amongst other material, the Festial and the Great 
Sentence. In his study of the Great Sentence, Oliver Pickering has shown that the 
version of the Sentence in the Rawlinson manuscript is the closest of all to the 
version printed by Caxton together with the Quattuor Sermones , 47 Though Blake 
had noticed the closeness of the two texts, he seems not to have attached importance 
to it, 48 perhaps because he did not realise that the Rawlinson manuscript also 
contained the Festial. 

No positive conclusions can be drawn, but it would seem wise not to dismiss 
an earlier linking of the two texts as summarily as Blake has done. The Sentence 
seems to have been a part of Mirk's programme from the start since it is found 
together with the Instructions in the earliest manuscript. Cotton Claudius A II, and 
even incorporated within the Instructions text in MSS Douce 60 and 103 in a version 
which Pickering suggests was 'written "for" the Instructions' 49 MSS Cotton 
Claudius and Douce 60 also contain the Festial, as of course does the Rawlinson 
manuscript. As has been demonstrated, the Sentence was also perceived as an 
integral part of the Quattuor Sermones/Festial editions. It may be that the Index of 
Middle English Prose will at some future date cast more light on the relationship 
between Mirk's pastoral programme and the Quattuor Sermones. 


Conclusion 

It has been argued in this paper that the development of the Festial from Mirk's 
version of the 1380s, through the revision of the fifteenth century, to Wynkyn de 
Worde’s final printing in 1532, when the Quattuor Sermones, the Sentence and the 
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Bedes were seen as an integral part of the Festial, was entirely in line with Mirk’s 
original intention that the sermons should form part of a comprehensive pastoral 
programme. In the absence of Mirk's original Instructions, the basic tenets of 
Thoresby's decree, which were essential to that programme, were supplied in other 
forms, by the new sermons of the revision, by the various texts found in Festial 
manuscripts such as MS Rawlinson A 381, and lastly, by the Quattuor Sermones. 

1532 would seem to represent the final date in this evolution. Although 
manuscripts of the Festial show that it was still being read in Elizabeth's reign, 50 
there has until now been no evidence of its having been preached at so late a date. 
However, ecclesiastical records have recently revealed that as late as the 1580s a 
preacher was using the Festial for just the purpose for which Mirk had intended it 
(though in this case, an unlicensed preacher and, given the date, with unfortunate 
results). A collection of documents among the Cause Papers produced in the Court 
of High Commission at York comprises seven charges brought in 1589 by the 
parishioners of East Drayton in Nottinghamshire against John Minet. The 
accusations cover atheism, sorcery and brawling in church, and the final charge 
accuses Minet, officially only a lay reader, 'for takinge vpon him to preach in the 
church and for preachinge of fals and erronius doctrine'. Indeed, a transcript 
survives of an offending sermon, which he had preached on the feast day of John 
the Baptist (24 June) some years earlier. That sermon is a version of the Festial 
sermon for that day. 51 Two centuries after Mirk wrote it, the Festial was still being 
used for the purpose for which he had intended it, by an uneducated preacher to 
inform his congregation. Despite the seeming seriousness of the charges, it is 
comforting to learn that Minet's punishment was light. 52 
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\ NOTES 

1 An earlier version of this paper, entitled 'John Mirk's Festial: The Evolution of a Sermon 
Collection’, was read in 1988 at the Twenty-Third International Congress on Medieval Studies in 
Western Michigan University. 

2 Susan Powell, ’A New Dating of John Mirk’s Festial',N&Q, n.s. 29 (1982), 487-89, shows 
that 'the Festial may now fairly confidently be dated between 1350 and 1390, probably towards the 
later end of that time-scale' (pp. 488-89), and Alan J. Fletcher, 'John Mirk and the Lollards', 
Medium AEvum , 56 (1987), 217-24, would narrow the date 'to between 1382 and 1390, probably at 
the latter end of those years, on the grounds that Mirk knew something of the activities of the 
Lollards' (p. 218). 

3 At the present count, forty manuscripts contain Festial sermons in some shape or form (see 
note 6 below). 

4 This rearrangement was the foundation for Martyn F. Wakelin's division of the Festial 
manuscripts into Groups A and B ('The Manuscripts of John Mirk's Festial', Leeds Studies in 
English, n.s. 1 (1967), 93-118). The grouping proved to be based on more than the 
Temporale/Sanctorale division, and there are further groupings within both Group A and Group B 
manuscripts, but the basic division holds. For further material, see Alan J. Fletcher and Susan 
Powell, 'The Origins of a Fifteenth-Century Sermon Collection: MSS Harley 2247 and Royal 18 B 
XXV', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 10 (1978), 74-96 (especially pp. 75-77); Susan Powell, 'A 
Critical Edition of the Temporale Sermons of MSS Harley 2247 and Royal 18 B XXV' 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 3 vols. University of London, 1980), II, pp. 7-28, and Susan Powell, 
The Advent and Nativity Sermons from a Fifteenth-Century Revision of John Mirk's Festial, 
Middle English Texts, 13 (Heidelberg, 1981), pp. 22-25. 

5 A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, 
Scotland and Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640, second edition by W. A. 
Jackson, F. S. Ferguson, and Katharine F. Pantzer, 2 vols (London, 1976-86), II, 17957-75. The 
second edition of 1491 was not set up from the first edition but was still based on a Group B 
manuscript 

6 Lillian L. Steckman first brought the revision to general attention in 'A Late Fifteenth- 
Century Revision of Mirk's Festial', Studies in Philology, 34 (1937), 36-48. Derek Brewer has 
written on the Gloucester manuscript in 'Some Observations on a Fifteenth-Century Manuscript', 
Anglia, 72 (1954), 390-99. The Temporale section of the revision and the seven Advent and 
Nativity sermons have been edited by Powell (1980, 1981: see note 4 above). Apart from these 
recensions, the Festial was frequently abridged and excerpted. Of the twenty-seven genuine 
manuscripts listed by Wakelin, two are extracts only (British Library MSS Harley 1288 and 2250) 
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and two contain Festial homilies incorporated with others (British Library MS Royal 18 B XXIII 
and Bodleian Library MS Hatton 96), while Cambridge University Library MS Ff.2.38 contains 
three sermons only. Alan J. Fletcher, ’Unnoticed Sermons from John Mirk's Festial', Speculum, 
55 (1980), 514-22, adds ten manuscripts to Wakelin's list, six of which (including the Gloucester 
and Dublin manuscripts of the revision) show abridgement, excerpting or rewriting. In addition, 
Wakelin has now added to the list Hatfield House Cecil Papers MS 280 (thirty-four sermons) and 
Veronica O'Mara has added British Library MS Arundel 279 (part of a Rogation Days sermon) and 
Borthwick Institute York H. C. C. P. 1590/5 (a sermon for St John the Baptist's Day). Index of 
Printed Middle English Prose, edited by R. E. Lewis, N. F. Blake and A. S. G. Edwards (New York 
and London, 1985) cites all except the last two manuscripts (pp. 248-49, no. 734). 

7 See the colophon to the Festial ('Explicit tractus . . . per fratrem Iohannem Mirkus 
compositus, canonicum regularem monastery de Lulshull . . .’) and to the Instructions ('Explicit 
tractatus ... per fratrem Iohannem Myrcus, canonicum regularem monastery de Lylleshul...') in 
MS Cotton Claudius A II, and the colophon to the Manuale in MS Jesus College Oxford 1 
(■Explicit libellus ... secundum Iohannem Marcus, priorem abathie de Lilyshel'). 

8 Fletcher, 'John Mirk and the Lollards', pp. 220-22. 

9 The Manuale has been edited by M. Washburn in The Manuale Sacerdotis of John Myrc: An 
Edition' (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Chicago University, 1974) and a published edition is planned 
by James M. Girsch. It survives in thirteen manuscripts, which are described by Alan J. Fletcher, 
'The Manuscripts of John Mirk's Manuale Sacerdotis', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 19 (1988), 
106-39. The Instructions has been edited from three manuscripts in The Instructions for Parish 
Priests by E. Peacock, EETS, os 31 (London, 1868), revised by F. J. Fumivall in 1902, and more 
recently from seven manuscripts in John Mirk's Instructions for Parish Priests by G. Kristensson 
(Lund, 1974). The Festial has been edited from a Group A text in Mirk's Festial: A Collection of 
Homilies by Johannes Mirkus (John Mirk ) by Th. Erbe, EETS, os 96 (London, 1905) and from a 
Group B text by M. F. Wakelin in 'An Edition of John Mirk’s Festial as it is Contained in the 
Brotherton Collection Manuscript' (unpublished M.A. dissertation. University of Leeds, 1960). An 
edition of the Group B text is planned by Susan Powell, originally in collaboration with Dr 
Wakelin who had made considerable progress in the work before his unhappy death in 1988. 

10 Fletcher, 'John Mirk and the Lollards', p. 222, suggests that, since the reference to Mirk as 
prior occurs in a manuscript of the Manuale where Mirk’s dedicatee may have been a vicar appointed 
in 1414, the Manuale is likely to be a late work. 

11 Cf. Cotton Claudius A II, fol. 129r (Kristensson, John Mirk's Instructions, pp. 67-68,11. 1- 
20): 

God seyth hym-self, as wryten we fynde. 

That whenne pe blynde ledeth pe blynde, 
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In-to'be dyche bey fallen boo. 

For bey ne sen whare-by to go. 

So faren prestes now by dawe; 

They beth [so] blynde in goddes lawe. 

That whenne bey scholde >e pepul rede 
In-to synne >ey do hem lede. 

Thus bey haue do now fulle 3 ore, 

And alle ys for defawte of lore. 

Wharefore )>ou preste curatoure, 

[That wolt] plese thy sauyoure, 

3ef thow be not grete clerk, 

Loke thow moste on thys werk; 

For here thow my 3 te fynde & rede. 

That be be-houeth to conne nede: 

How thow schalt thy paresche preche. 

And what be nedeth hem to teche. 

And whyche bou moste by-self be. 

Here also thow my 3 te hyt se ... 

12 Both are conveniently printed by T. F. Simmons and H. E. Nolloth at the foot of their texts 
of The Lay Folks' Catechism , EETS, os 118 (London, 1901). 

13 See M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform 1215-1272 (Oxford, 1934), especially pp. 
94-179; L. E. Boyle, ’The Oculus Sacerdolis and some other works of William of Pagula', 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, V (1955), 81-110; R. M. Haines, 
'Education in English Ecclesiastical Legislation of the Later Middle Ages', Studies in Church 
History, 1 (1971), 161-75; V. Gillespie, ’Doctrina and Praedicacio: The Design and Function of 
Some Pastoral Manuals', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 11 (1980), pp. 36-50, and Jonathan 
Hughes, Pastors and Visionaries: Religion and Secular Life in Late Medieval Yorkshire 
(Southampton, 1988), Chapter 3, pp. 127-73. There are useful synopses by Leonard Boyle and 
Judith Shaw in The Popular Literature of Medieval England, edited by Thomas J. Heffeman 
(Knoxville, 1985), pp. 30-43 and 44-60 respectively. 

14 Cf. Pecham's canon 'Ignorantia sacerdotum’: 'In quorum remedium discriminum statuendo 
precipimus ut quilibet sacerdos plebi presidens, quater in anno, hoc est, semel in qualibet quarta 
anni, die una sollempni vel pluribus, per se vel per alium exponat populo vulgariter, absque 
cuiuslibet subtilitatis textura fantastica, quatuordecim fidei articulos, decern mandata decalogi, duo 
precepta evangelii, scilicet, gemine caritatis, septem etiam opera misericordie, septem peccata 
capitalia, cum sua progenie, septem virtutes principales, ac septem grade sacramenta. Et ne quis a 
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predictis per ignorantiam se excuset, que tamen omnes ministri ecclesie scire tenentur, ea 
perstringimus summaria brevitate' (Councils and Synods with other documents relating to the 
English Church, A. D. 1205-1313, edited by F. M. Powicke and C. R. Cheney, 2 vols [Oxford, 
1964], II, 900-01). The passage is translated by Margaret Deanesly in The Lollard Bible and Other 
Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, 1920), p. 196: 'As a remedy for which peril we command 
and enjoin that each parish priest, four times in the year (that is, once in each quarter of the year), 
upon one or more holy days shall himself or by his deputy explain to the people in the vulgar 
tongue ... the fourteen articles of the faith, the ten commandments of the decalogue, the two 
precepts at the gospel, the seven works of mercy, the seven mortal sins, the seven principal virtues, 
and the seven sacramental graces. And, lest any man should excuse himself from the aforesaid 
things through ignorance, since all the ministers of the Church are bound to know them, we here 
give them in a brief summary.' 

15 For information on the Fasciculus, see Siegfried Wenzel, Verses in Sermons: Fasciculus 
Morum and its Middle English Poems (Cambridge, Mass., 1978). Wenzel calls it (p. 26) 
’somewhat of a best seller in its category, the moral handbook' and 'a clergyman’s book’ (there are 
twenty-eight extant manuscripts). The work has been edited and translated by Wenzel in Fasciculus 
Morum: A Fourteenth-Century Preacher's Handbook (University Park and London, 1989). It was 
used both for the new sermons added to the Festial in its revision and also in revising Mirk's 
original sermons (Powell, 'A Critical Edition', I, pp. 108-12 and II, p. 46; Powell, The Advent and 
Nativity Sermons, pp. 28, 33-39). 

16 My comment here is a paraphrase of Vincent Gillespie, 'Doctrina and Praedicacio’, p. 43, 
who writes of the Lay Folks' Catechism: 'Thoresby's instructions are not remarkable for their 
contents which are commonplace and rudimentary, but because they mark a significant stage in the 
evolution of the vernacular pastoral manual by conferring official approval on and encouraging the 
circulation of a vernacular version of his Latin original'. Simmons and Nolloth in The Lay Folks' 
Catechism present en face texts of the work from the York Register and MS Lambeth Palace 
Library 408. The version in the Thornton manuscript has been edited by G. G. Perry, Religious 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, EETS, os 26 (London, 1867), revised edition (London, 1913), and by 
N. F. Blake, Middle English Religious Prose (London, 1972), pp. 73-87. See A Manual of the 
Writings in Middle English 1050-1500, Vol. VII, edited by Albert E. Hartung, (New Haven, 1986), 
pp. 2270-71 [19]. This is one of currently eight volumes in the revision of J. E. Wells, A Manual 
of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400 with 9 supplements (New Haven, 1916-52) (hereafter 
referred to as Wells), which will be referred to from now on as Wells Rev. I employ the title Lay 
Folks' Catechism reluctantly and only because it is that by which the work is best known. It was 
devised by Simmons as a parallel to his edition of The Lay Folks Mass-Book, EETS, os 71 
(London, 1879) and the edition of The Lay Folks' Prayer Book by H. Littlehales, EETS, os 105, 
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109, (London, 1895, 1897), but the work was written for the priest and is not at all a catechism for 
the people. An alternative but less familiar title is 'John Gaytryge’s sermon', used by Perry, 
Religious Pieces , and by Blake, Middle English Religious Prose. This has more authority than 
Simmons' and Nolloth’s, since some version of the name Gaytryge is attached to four manuscripts, 
two of which call the work a 'sermon’/’sermo'. It is my intention to publish on the Lay Folks' 
Catechism in the near future. 

17 The Speculum Christiani is a pastoral manual dating from c. 1400. It has been edited in 
Speculum Christiani by G. Holmstedt, EETS, os 182 (London, 1933).See Wells Rev, VII, pp. 
2265-67 [15], and P. S. Jolliffe, A Check-List of Middle English Prose Writings of Spiritual 
Guidance (Toronto, 1974) [I. 38] and [I. 27] (hereafter referred to as Jolliffe). However, the most 
authoritative research on the Speculum is that of Vincent Gillespie. In addition to 'Doctrina and 
Praedicacio', see especially 'The Evolution of the Speculum Christiani', pp. 39-62 in Latin and 
Vernacular: Studies in Late-Medieval Texts and Manuscripts, edited by A. J. Minnis (Woodbridge, 
1989). 

18 The Memoriale Credencium is an English compilation, based largely on William of Pagula's 
Oculus Sacerdotis, which was also Mirk's source for his Manuale and Instructions. It deals mainly 
with the commandments and sins but includes other tenets too. The edition is Memoriale 
Credencium by J. H. L. Kengen (Nijmegen, 1979). See Wells Rev, VII, p. 2268 [17], and Jolliffe 
[A. 4], 

1 ^ The Pore Caitif consists of tracts on the Creed, the Pater Noster and other material prepared 
specifically for the poor. It has been edited by Sister M. T. Brady in The Pore Caitif Edited from 
MS Harley 2336 with Introduction and Notes' (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Fordham University, 
1954). See Wells, Chapter XII, p. 482 [74] (the appropriate section of Wells Rev. has not yet been 
published), and Jolliffe [B]. 

20 The Speculum Vitae is one of several versions of and works derived from Lorens d'Orlcans' 
Somme le Roi of 1280 (see Wells Rev, VII, pp. 2258-62, [4]-[9]). It includes material on the ten 
commandments, the articles of the faith, the seven sacraments, the seven virtues, the seven works 
of bodily and spiritual mercy, the seven petitions of the Pater Noster, the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the seven deadly sins, the seven virtues, the seven beatitudes and their seven rewards. (A 
version of its seven petitions of the Pater Noster is found in the second sermon for the Rogation 
Days added to the Festial revision [Powell, 'A Critical Edition', I, pp. 284-93].) The Speculum has 
been edited by Venetia Nelson in 'The Middle English Speculum Vitae: A Critical Edition of Part 
of the Text from Thirty-Five Manuscripts' (unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Sidney, 1974). 
Nelson has also edited the abridged prose version, A Myrour to Lewde Men and Wymmen, Middle 
English Texts, 14 (Heidelberg, 1981). 

21 Wells Rev, VII, pp. 2279-80 [33], I use the epithet 'so-called' in the light of Anne Hudson’s 
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article, 'A New Look at the Lay Folks' Catechism ', Viator 16 (1985), 243-58, in which she 
provides ample evidence that 'the description of it as a "Lollard version of the Lay Folks' 
Catechism" should be abandoned' (p. 257). 

22 A Litil Tretys on the Seven Deadly Sins , written by the Carmelite friar and Oxford 
theologian Richard Lavynham at the end of the fourteenth century, was a popular source of sermon 
and pastoral material for the priest. See Wells Rev, VII, pp. 2305-06 [106], and Jolliffe [F. 2]. 

22 The Instructions was based on all three parts of William de Pagula's influential Latin pastoral 
manual, Oculus Sacerdotis, which dates from the early 1320s. See Boyle, 'The Oculus Sacerdotis'. 

24 Wakelin, 'The Manuscripts’, dates MS Cotton Claudius A II to 1425-50 (p. 94) and MS 
Douce 60 to the mid-fifteenth century (p. 104). The Cotton manuscript would seem still to be the 
'alteste und beste Hs.', as Horstmann, though with far fewer manuscripts available, found in 1881 
(Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge [Heilbronn], p. CXD). 

25 Mirk originally provided the Festial with both Prayer and Prologue. The Prayer and/or 
Prologue is found in most of the Group A manuscripts (the Prayer in one of two versions), but the 
only one of the Group B manuscripts to contain them is Durham University Library MS Cosin 
V.in.5. See Powell, 'A Critical Edition', III, Appendix 7, 8, 9, 10. 

26 For the fullest discussion of these alterations, see Powell, 'A Critical Edition', II, pp. 36-54. 
Details are also provided by Steckman, 'A Late Fifteenth-Century Revision', pp. 40-41 and Powell, 
The Advent and Nativity Sermons, pp. 20-22 and 27-32. 

27 It is conceivable that these sermons were the work of the reviser himself. They survive 
independently but, since two of their sources, the Legenda Aurea and the Fasciculus Morum , are 
those used by the reviser in his reworking of the Festial sermons, it is possible that he was 
responsible for both revised and additional sermons. Whether so or not is anyway immaterial to my 
argument, the relevant point being that the reviser clearly felt such material was needed to augment 
and improve the Festial. 

28 The second sermon for Easter Day specifically details the tenets necessary for the Christian, 
cf. Harley 2247, fol. 98r-v: 'Perfite bileve and stedfast feith is to beleve in ]>e blesfull Trynyte and/ 
to kepe perfitely )>e x commaundementes of God, to fie )>e vij dedely synnes, and to fulfill )>e dedis 
of mercy bothe bodily and gostely . ..'. The sermon for Septuagesima Sunday mentions the ten 
commandments, the three divine virtues, the twelve articles of the faith, the seven deadly sins and 
corresponding virtues, the seven deeds of bodily mercy; the first sermon for the first Sunday in Lent 
expounds the three divine and four cardinal virtues and mentions the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
the second sermon for Rogation Days deals with the seven petitions of the Pater Noster, the seven 
deadly sins, the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven rewards deriving from seven of the 
Beatitudes, and so on. Such material often occurs in the glossing of a biblical passage, and in 
particular the gospel reading for the day and its interpretation play a much more important role in 
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these sermons than in Mirk's. 

29 Advent (the second sermon). Nativity, Septuagesima, Quinquagesima, Ash Wednesday (both 
sermons), the second Sunday in Lent, the third Sunday in Lent, Easter Day (first two sermons). 

30 The second sermon for Ash Wednesday is structured on a four-fold division, each division 
treating one of the four requisites of confession, that it must be complete, prompt, honest and 
contrite. The third division includes the Gesta Romanorum narratio of the emperor who showed 
mercy when an outlaw told him three truths. In the exposition of the narratio , the emperor is 
interpreted as Christ and the truths as contrition, confession and satisfaction. Christ the emperor 
has set up a 'discrete confessoure' as judge over man who must tell him three truths. The first is 
confession: 'First hou maiste say as his owtelawd did, ”1 knowlege to he, my lorde, emperoure of 
hevyn, hat I haue bene/ a synner and broke hi preceptes and commaundementes and not kept thi 
lawes." And hen tell hi gostely fadir, hat is Goddes justice hat must be mene betwix God and hi 
soule, how hou haste synned in pride, envye, wrath, glotony, slouth, couetise, and lechery, how 
oft, with whom, whan and where hou haste synned, accusyng hiself and no man elles, with all he 
circumstaunce of synne. And his is he first trewth, which is confession' (MS Harley 2247, fol. 
52r-v). This is directly comparable with the material in the Instructions on securing confession of 
deadly and venial sins (Kristensson, John Mirk's Instructions, pp. 124-47,11. 973-1398) and the 
investigation 'quis, quid, vbi, per quos, quociens, quomodo, quando' (pp. 147-55,11. 1399-1554). 

31 The most substantial alteration is in the Septuagesima Sunday sermon, where Mirk refers to 
six of the deadly sins in some detail (though he does not label them deadly sins): 'But now more 
harme ys hat solempnite and holynes ys turned ynto fulhe of synne and sekenes of soule - ynto 
pryde by dyuerse gyses of clohyng; into couetyse wylnyng worschyp on byfor anoher vnskylfully; 
into envy, for on ys arayde bettyr hen anoher; in gloteny by surfet of dyuerse metys and drynkes; 
into lechery hat seweth alway gloteny; into sloupe of Goddys seruyce liyng yn he morow-tyde long 
yn bedde, for owtrage wakyng ouer nyght, in rawtyng, in reuelyng, and playes of vanyte, in iapys 
makyng of rybawdy and harlottry . . .’ (edited from Bodleian Library MS Gough Eccl. Top. 4, f. 
38r, by Erbe, Mirk's Festial, p. 63,11. 14-23, but my punctuation). The recension does not differ 
greatly, but the revision condenses most of this material in a blanket reference to the important 
tenet: 'But nowadays hat solempnyte is turned to syn and vnclennes, not oonly in pride but in all he 
vij dedely synnes, as in owtrage, waking, drynkyng, riotyng, playyng vayn playes with all rebawdry 
and all harlotry' (MS Harley 2247, fol. 31r). 

32 A useful article on the contents of manuscripts containing manuals of religious instruction is 
C. A. Martin, 'Middle English manuals of religious instruction' in So meny people longages and 
tonges, edited by M. Benskin and M. L. Samuels (Edinburgh, 1981), pp. 283-98. 

33 British Library MS Cotton Claudius A II and Bodleian Library MS Douce 60. 

34 British Library MSS Harley 1288 and 2250, Lincoln Cathedral Library MS 133, and 
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Bodleian Library MS Greaves 54. 

35 British Library MS Harley 1288 and Bodleian Library MS Douce 60. 

36 In both Instructions manuscripts and in Bodleian Library MS Rawlinson A 381. 

37 In MS Lincoln Cathedral Library 133, even with Pecham's Ignorantia sacerdotum in British 
Library MS Lansdowne 379. 

38 British Library MS Harley 1288. 

3 9 Gloucester Cathedral Library MS 22 and Bodleian Library MS Greaves 54. 

40 Bodleian Library MS Greaves 54. 

41 Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection MS 502 and Lincoln Cathedral Library MS 
133. 

42 For the contents of Festial manuscripts, see the manuscript descriptions in Wakelin, The 
Manuscripts', and the material in Fletcher, 'Unnoticed Sermons'. 

43 The Quattuor Sermones has been discussed by Norman F. Blake and L. Reffkin in 'Caxton's 
First Edition of "Quattuor Sermones"', Gutenberg-Jahrbuch (1974), 77-82, and has been edited by 
N. F. Blake in Quattuor Sermones, Middle English Texts, 2 (Heidelberg, 1975). Some of the 
statements in the earlier article would seem to have been altered or modified in the edition to which 
I shall consequently refer throughout. It should be said that, despite Blake's work, there is a need 
for further research into the Quattuor Sermones, on which I intend to publish in the near future. 

44 I base this statement on Blake, Quattuor Sermones, p. 15. 

45 There is ample evidence of this, e.g. Blake, Quattuor Sermones, p. 43,11. 37-39 (' "And yf 
men say wel of you", sayth he, "seeth that your werkis bere wytnes to the same." And thys is for 
vs preestys.') and p. 63, 11. 1-2 (’On Sunday that last was I informyd you in homely wyse of the 
worthynes of mannys sowle . ..'). 

46 Though Pynson's 1493 edition does not contain the Hamus, it is to be found in all the later 
manuscripts I have consulted. 

47 O. S. Pickering, 790165 on the Sentence of Cursing in Middle English: or, A Case for the 
Index of Middle English Prose', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 12 (1981), 229-44 (pp. 236-37). 

48 Blake, Quattuor Sermones, p. 16: 'A manuscript of some interest is Bodleian Library 
Rawlinson A 381 of the fifteenth century, for not only does this contain material similar to the 
main part of [the Quattuor Sermones], but it also has on folios l-2v a General Sentence which apart 
from a few omissions is identical with that found in [the Quattuor Sermones]. The omissions 
show that this manuscript cannot have been the one Caxton used’. 

49 Pickering, 'Notes on the Sentence of Cursing’, p. 230. Kristensson, John Mirk's 
Instructions, edits the Instructions from the Cotton MS but incorporates the Sentence in the Douce 
position and using the Douce text. 

50 For example, the marginalia in MS Harley 2247 includes subject heads, comments, revisions 
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and corrections ('pope' is consistently cancelled). Several personal names, place names and dates are 
given in sixteenth-century hands, the latest date being a reference to 1575. See Powell, 'A Critical 
Edition', I, pp. 9-10. 

51 For these details I am dependent on Veronica O'Mara, 'A Middle English Sermon Preached by 
a Sixteenth-Century "Athiest": A Preliminary Account', N&Q, n.s. 34 (1987), 183-85. O’Mara is 
currently planning further work on the sermon. 

52 For a brief but illuminating discussion of Minet’s case, see G. E. Aylmer, 'Unbelief in 
Seventeenth-Century England', in Puritans and Revolutionaries: Essays in Seventeenth-Century 
History presented to Christopher Hill, edited by Donald Pennington and Keith Thomas (Oxford, 
1978), pp. 22-46, especially pp. 31-32. Unfortunately Mirk's sermon on the St John's Day 
bonfires seems to have been used by Minet to encourage not only bonfires but also a public holiday 
on the day. It was probably the socially disruptive as much as the doctrinally heterodox nature of 
his preaching which landed him in trouble, as is suggested by the relatively light punishment of 
public penance in three local churches. 
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On 8 July 1433, King Henry VI presided over a parliament summoned at 
Westminster. He was on his throne in the palace's painted chamber, and in his 
presence were some of the most powerful men in England: Cardinal Henry Beaufort 
was there, the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, and several other lords spiritual 
and temporal. The commons were also represented. To this assembly of notables 
John Stafford, bishop of Bath and Wells and Chancellor of England, addressed his 
sermon on the theme 'Suscipiant montes pacem populo, et colles iusticiam'. 1 

Several miles away in the small Oxfordshire village of Sandford St Martin, 
between 1485 and 1491, the local incumbent, one John Jeffys, would have found 
himself in front of a much humbler audience. Among whatever other pastoral aids 
he owned, one was a collection of Middle English sermons, comprising for the most 
part a dominical cycle that would have equipped him with the means for discharging 
his preaching responsibilities to Sandford's villagers. 2 

The intellectual circumstances of John Stafford and John Jeffys could scarcely 
have been more unlike, the bishop a University man, the incumbent not, nor could 
the circumstances in which they preached, in parliament and in parish. 3 Yet though 
inhabiting different ends of the social spectrum, they shared a similar way of 
conceiving the structure of their society, or at least, they offered their congregations 
ways of conceiving that structure that were not very dissimilar: society was divisible 
into three principal parts or estates. This kind of threefold formulation is, of course, 
well known and of ancient pedigree, 4 and needs no extensive rehearsal here. What I 
hope to illustrate, by way of a preface to an edition of a Middle English sermon that 
develops the subject in a highly unusual way, is that by the fifteenth century, the 
theory of the three estates not only has the pulpit to thank for much of its 
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propagation and popular dissemination, but that some preachers, in the main a breed 
ever likely to honour old custom, were nevertheless finding the theory in its classical 
form to be not entirely adequate. 5 While it had the weight of tradition behind it, 
classical estates theory no longer expressed society as actually perceived by 
fifteenth-century men and women. Sometimes tradition won the day. At other 
times, however, compromises and adjustments might be made. 

In its classical form, estates theory held that society comprised those who 
prayed, those who fought and those who worked - essentially, the clergy, the 
nobility, and those labouring classes whose occupation stood 'in grobbyng aboute 
be erpe'. 6 As the ME Mirrur, the translation of Robert of Gretham's Miroir des 
evangiles, put it: 

God ordeynd )>reo ordres in Holy Chyrche of wynnoures and 
defendowres and of assailyours. God haj> set by wynners forto 
feden al wyb her trauayle, and Jsat ben j>e comynne J>epul; be 
defendours, bat ben be kny3tes bat scholde fende hem and alle be 
lond from yuel; be assaylours, bat ben men of Holy Chyrche bat 
scholde techen bobe be ton and be tober. 7 

This was the kind of classification advanced in two of the sermons in the collection 
owned by John Jeffys in which the estates are developed at length: 'For in erthe byn 
iij degrees of folke and all schuld loue God aboue all thynge. Telynge and laborers 
is on of tho. Lordes and ladies is anober. And men and wemmen of the Churche is 
the thridde'. 8 The estates are imaginatively fettled in the minds of the congregation 
by being compared to the conditions of the lark, the nightingale and the turtle dove 
respectively. 9 But if we return to John Stafford's sermon, we see that he has not 
entirely subscribed to the classical formulation, though he has retained the threefold 
structure. For him, the montes of his theme signify the prelati, proceres et 
magnates , the colies the milites, armigeri et mercatores, and the in populo the 
cultores, artifices et vulgares . 10 He thus combines in one estate the clergy and 
nobility, splits off knights from nobility and combines them with merchants, and 
leaves the third estate of labourers intact. His admission of the merchant bourgeoisie 
reveals how for him classical estates theory no longer reflected a society that had 
seen the rise of a substantial middle class since the time of the theory's original 
formulation, for it was of great age; it had appeared in the vernacular as early as the 
reign of King Alfred. 11 Adjustments of the kind made by Bishop Stafford had 
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entered estates theory well before the fifteenth century, even if sometimes by the 
back door: one fourteenth-century exemplum, for example, explains that God made 
the clergy, the knights and the labourers, but the bourgeoisie was wholly the devil's 
work. 12 Not surprisingly, the exemplum seems not to have proved hugely 
popular. 13 By the fifteenth century, then, preachers had the choice of simply 
relating classical estates theory, in which case they risked appearing to rehearse a 
hoary, indeed irrelevant, pulpit topos, or avoiding the risk they might update the 
theory by adjustments to its content which, generally speaking, nevertheless left its 
threefold structure intact. 14 

Occasionally, however, even this might be dispensed with. The preacher, 
escaping the gravitational pull of classical, or even adjusted, estates tradition, then 
appealed to some other traditionally respected figure or analogy to authorize his 
departure. One way of transcending the limitation of a threefold division was to 
compare society's parts to the members of the human body, for here several 
members were conveniently available for a preacher to choose between. Moreover, 
this figure too had a long history behind it. 15 It is true that the human body might 
equally be used by the more traditionally minded; in another parliamentary sermon of 
1404 on the theme 'Multitudo sapientum', the assembly was reminded that the body 
politic was like the body of a man, 'la partie dextre il resemble a seinte Esglise, et la 
partie sinistre a la Temporaltee, et les autres membres a la Communaltee du Roialme' 
[He (i.e. the bishop preaching) likened the right-hand side to Holy Church, the left- 
hand side to the temporality, and the other members to the realm's commonalty]. 16 
However, the prospect of arms, legs, eyes, noses and ears, and whatever else was 
serviceable, offered the preacher for whom three categories alone were too exiguous 
as much anatomical hardware to work with as he pleased. Bishop Thomas Brinton, 
in a sermon preached to the bishops of the province of Canterbury in 1373 on the 
theme 'Sollicite servare unitatem', declared that: 

Huius mistice corporis multa sunt membra, quia capita sunt 
reges, principes, et prelati; oculi sunt iudices sapientes et veraces 
consiliarii; aures sunt religiosi; lingua doctores boni; manus 
dextra sunt milites ad defendendum parati; manus sinistra sunt 
mercatores et fideles mechanici; cor sunt ciues et burgenses 
quasi in medio positi; pedes sunt agricole et laborantes quasi 
totum corpus firmiter supportantes. 17 

[In a mystical sense, there are many members of this body. 
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because heads are kings, princes and prelates; eyes are wise 
judges and true counsellors; ears are the religious; the tongue, 
good doctors; knights are the right hand, ready to defend; 
merchants and faithful workmen are the left; citizens and 
townsfolk are the heart, placed as it were in the middle; the feet 
are farmers and labourers, as it were supporting the whole body 
firmly.] 

In saying this he has exceeded both classical and adjusted forms of estates theory, 
and harnessed a more accommodating figure, though still a thoroughly traditional 
one, by which to express his perception of society's parts. 

Nevertheless, many late-medieval sermons, given the passion for threefold 
divisions that had long been a feature of sermon form, 18 might be expected to be 
well disposed towards threefold articulations of estates theory, preferring to meet 
any perceived artificiality in their classical content by making adjustments of the kind 
earlier illustrated. One area in which preachers allowed themselves considerable 
flexibility, however, was in their choice of figure or analogy with which to connect 
the theory and thus render it memorable. 19 The larks, nightingales and turtle doves 
in the Jeffys collection are exchanged for the three parts of a ship in another early- 
fifteenth-century sermon, or in the sermon with which I am principally concerned 
here, for the three voice parts of medieval improvised song. 20 This sermon, for the 
twentieth Sunday after Trinity on a theme conducive to a musical treatment 
(’Loquentes vobismetipsis in psalmis et ympnis et canticis spiritualibus'), is at 
present known in three manuscript copies, and each is in the hand of the same 
scribe. 21 A fourth manuscript by the same scribe of what is essentially the same 
sermon cycle is also extant, but it lacks the Trinity 20 sermon. 22 Such multiple 
copying by one scribe of what is basically the same sermon cycle suggests he was 
producing his manuscripts for the book market, and indeed, on stemmatic grounds it 
looks likely that a fifth manuscript of the cycle, also copied by him but which has 
either not survived or yet come to light, was once in existence. 23 He seems to have 
been trained to write in the south Bedfordshire area, somewhere towards the 
Buckinghamshire border. 24 

Where his Trinity 20 sermon originated, or who its actual author was, is 
impossible to say, but on balance an urban congregation, rather than a rural one, 
seems to have been in the author's mind. 25 He talks familiarly about varieties of 
medieval music, and while technicalities such as treble, mean and tenor were 
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arguably well known - a famous airing of them before a medieval audience was 
intended in the Wakefield Second Shepherds' Play 26 - he also seems to know about 
rules of discant and the singing of cantus gemellusP It is less likely that a rural 
congregation, or even many of the members of an urban one, would have followed 
him into these waters. Furthermore his estates theory is of the adjusted, rather than 
the classical, sort: labouring folk have been replaced by ’j>e ordur of wedlok'. 28 If 
the sermon were intended for preaching before farmers and the like, it is hard to see 
how an adjusted form like this could have improved upon the pertinence of the 
estates theory in its classical form. 

The use of 'the order of wedlock' raises questions that can be pursued a little 
further, for it may be an adjustment of some significance. By the late-fifteenth 
century, the time when the manuscripts of this sermon cycle were copied, this 
expression was an established collocation, one capable of associating with other 
'orders', as for example with the order of priesthood. 29 Since each of the three 
classical estates could be referred to as an 'order' (the 'order of knighthood’ is also 
commonly found), 30 it is perhaps the less surprising that an established collocation 
like the ’order of wedlock' should have been attracted into the company of the other 
'orders' of the estates. But this still begs the question somewhat. Why should the 
order of wedlock displace the more traditional one of the labouring classes? The 
suggestion made earlier that the sermon author may not have intended a rural 
audience may only explain it in part. Yet if it be granted that for some reason he 
wished to endorse the place of the married state in society generally, another 
explanation suggests itself. By the fifteenth century in England, there is evidence of 
clerical concern to acknowledge and affirm the institution of marriage - a sacrament 
of the Church yet effectively at the same time the brand of lay status 31 - before a 
laity which was increasingly seeking to identify itself with Church institutions and 
appropriate the advantages of the Church’s spiritual suffrage. Margery Kempe's 
voluble career illustrates this lay disposition well, though in her case with an unusual 
degree of desperation that betrays itself not least in her fear of being spiritually 
second class because she is married. 32 While to define one of the estates in terms of 
an order of wedlock is implicitly to define it more strictly in relation to the ideal of 
the celibate priestly caste, this is not necessarily to downgrade wedlock, but rather to 
endorse publicly its place within the hallowed precincts of a society conceived very 
much from a theological point of view. Given the contemporary clerical trend to 
affirm the married state, the order of wedlock in the Trinity 20 sermon could 
therefore be read as a telling choice in metaphor. 
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The authors choice of a musical figure for orchestrating his estates theory is 
not unusual in itself, even if the degree in which his figure is elaborated apparently 
is. 33 In the fourteenth century, John Bromyard, in his massive preachers’ 
encyclopaedia, the Summa predicantium, had come close to it when he says that: 

ciues vnius ciuitatis vel comunitatis debent se habere in factis et 
dictis et voluntatibus, scilicet sicut cantores in notis, scilicet, 
dum enim bene concordant bonas voces habentes, cantus placet. 

Its dum ipsi in bona voluntate et locucione et operacione 
concordant, ciuitas ilia placet Deo et hominibus, et prosperabitur 
in temporalibus et spiritualibus. 34 

[Citizens of a state or community must conduct themselves in 
their deeds, words and wills as do singers in their notes, that is, 
while they have good voices and are in harmony, the song is 
pleasing. Thus while citizens agree in good will, word and 
deed, that city pleases God and men, and will prosper in things 
temporal and spiritual.] 

He is paraphrasing an idea he has found in Augustine's De Civitate Dei. 35 But 
Bromyard has none of the detail of the Trinity 20 sermon edited here. Well 
performed music had long been regarded as a figure of divine order and proportion, 
and as such it was a ready analogy for correctly regulated society. 36 The harp was a 
favourite for treatment in this respect. 37 Again in the same part of the Summa 
predicantium , Bromyard relates that: 

ordo vero istorum [that is, of the three parts of society] debet 
esse sicut situs cordarum in cythara, vbi requiritur quod quelibet 
corda locum suum teneat ad hoc quod melodia sit bona: 
breuiores corde in loco s[uo], medie in medio, et longiores in 
loco suo. Ita in ciuitate quacumque debet quilibet tenere locum 
suum. 38 

[But the order of these must be like the placing of strings in a 
harp, where it is necessary that each string keeps its place so that 
the melody may be good: the shorter strings in their place, the 
middle-sized ones in the middle, and the longer ones in their 
place. Thus must everyone in whatever city keep to their place.] 
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The sermon author briefly connects with a related harp, or in his case psaltery, 
tradition when he interprets the psaltery's ten strings as the Decalogue that the order 
of wedlock in particular must understand, but his comparison is not developed. 39 
His musical figure finds a much nearer parallel in a little-known fifteenth-century 
sermon manuscript preserved in Hereford Cathedral Library. 40 In a sermon for 
Easter day on the theme 'Alleluia', the preacher associates the mysterious sound that 
St John hears in Revelations 19:6 with the three voice parts of 'burdoun', 'meyn' 
and 'trebyll'. He then goes on to interpret further: 'Iste autem tres voces significant 
tria genera hominum cantancium "Alleluia”, scilicet, clerici et presules, diuites et 
principes, simplices et pauperes' [These three voices, however, signify the three 
types of men singing 'Alleluia', and that is, clerics and bishops, rich men and 
princes, and untutored and poor men]. 41 Striking though its parallel with the Trinity 
20 sermon is, the musical figure in the Hereford manuscript extends no further than 
this, nor is it comparably elaborated. 

What the Trinity 20 sermon author has done, then, is to construct, out of 
largely traditional parts, an unusual example of estates theory, and one whose 
adjustments may perhaps be understood as a public recognition and implicit 
curtailment of particular fifteenth-century lay aspirations. 42 Viewed in these terms, 
the sermon becomes an interesting essay in social control, and evidence of the 
possible tension involved in any attempt to reconcile and yet maintain social 
differences. It is also worth noting in this regard the sermon author's stigmatization 
of the tales of Robin Hood along with the 'wanton proficijs' of Thomas of 
Erceldoune 43 Robin Hood might at first seem little more than a favourite whipping- 
boy, one regularly brought out whenever the medieval preacher was intent on 
castigating profitless lay pastimes. 44 But in a sermon concerned to present a picture 
of an harmonious society, Robin Hood is a particularly apt exemplar of precisely 
what was to be avoided; in the fifteenth century he generally appears to have 
connoted a yeoman marauder, someone with whom the anti-social and even 
criminally disposed might be inclined to identify. 45 Class strife and rebellion are a 
notable energy source in tales attached to him. 

Through a satisfyingly worked out musical analogy, the Trinity 20 sermon 
urges on its congregation a way of conceiving their social relations, however ill 
defined in point of practical detail. If, as another sermon author of the early-fifteenth 
century, Robert Rypon, put it, the unity of the state exists in the agreement of its 
minds, 46 then the Trinity 20 author offered those minds the common means of 
imaging unity's moral and social lineaments. 
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The Manuscripts 

O: Oxford, Bodleian Library MS e Museo 180. 47 

Paper, vii + 310 + vii. A modern foliation in ink is sporadically added at the 
top right-hand comer of the page. This is accurate apart from a jump to fol. 309 
after fol. 307. The binding of leather-backed cardboard is mid-seventeenth-century 
work. (A payment for binding made in 1655 is recorded on the recto of flyleaf i.) 
There is no indication of the nature of the medieval binding. Flyleaves and 
endleaves are contemporary with the current binding. 

The scribe of O is also responsible for Lincoln Cathedral Library MSS 50 and 
51 (described below), Durham Cathedral Library MS Cosin V.IV.3 (not described 
here), and for the central portion of Gloucester Cathedral Library MS 22 (also 
described below). He writes an idiosyncratic script, composed basically of 
Anglicana letter forms, and with a consistent use of three graphs for the letter r, the 
particular choice of graph depending upon whether it occurs in word initial, medial 
or final position. Thick, tapering descenders are a particularly prominent feature of 
his hand, especially in the Lincoln, Durham and Gloucester manuscripts. A slightly 
more formal display variety of roughly Textura proportions is employed on the 
Temporale headings and on the first line of text (see plate). He was writing in the 
late-fifteenth century. 48 

A de tempore sermon cycle occupies the whole manuscript (its contents are set 
out in the appendix below). The collation is as follows: 1-5 8 , 6 7 (fols 41-47; wants 
one after 5), 7-12 8 , 13 2 , 14 4 , 15-19 8 , 20$, 21-28 8 , 295 (f 0 i s 213-17; wants three 
after 5), 30-37 8 , 38 7 (fols 282-88; wants one after 6), || missing folios, probably 
one quire of 8 ||, 39 9 (fols 289-97; wants one after 2); 40 7 (fols 298-304; wants ? 
after 7), 41 6 (fols 305-11; wants ? after 3, ? elsewhere; fol. 307 doubly foliated as 
'307-08'). Catchwords normally appear at the end of each quire, and the scribe 
frequently makes use of an additional device to mark the opening of a new quire, by 
extending some top-line ascender of its first page and adding decoration 
(occasionally, and only in O, he may also extend some top-line ascender on the last 
page of the completed quire prefacing the next one). No quire signatures are visible. 

O measures 210mm x 138mm (147mm x 85mm). The pages have been 
trimmed on all sides. The text, varying between twenty-one and twenty-seven lines 
per page, is contained within a feintly drawn ink writing frame. There are no 
transverse guide lines. Decoration is sparse, and is limited practically to the 
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rubricated initial''opening each sermon. (This is usually two lines of text deep.) 
Rubrication is normally used on the Temporale heading of each sermon, to underline 
all Latin quotations, and to supply a system of pointing to the text. 

The provenance of the manuscript is undeterminable. It had been given to the 
Bodleian in 1656, possibly by George Langbaine, though this is uncertain. 49 The 
names 'Clement Chetsam' and 'Clement Kent', both in a sixteenth-century hand, 
appear on fol. 31 lv, but remain unidentified. Other marginalia, of which there are 
few, are similarly unhelpful. At the bottom of fol. 230 has been written, in Textura 
proportions, the name 'Ion Iohn longman'. (In the same hand appear the apparently 
meaningless groups 'scherhupalmar' and 'palmas' on fols 79v and 109v 
respectively. These may simply be pen-trials.) 

The four manuscripts written by this scribe are no doubt productions for retail, 
and represent a somewhat unusual stockpiling of the same basic text. It is worth 
noting that though abbreviation by suspension and other common means is 
consistently employed, words are frequently written out in full, with the result that 
the reader is provided with a particularly readable text. The marginal apparatus 
which is supplied to these manuscripts (and indeed to many contemporary sermon 
texts) would act as an efficient visual mnemonic during the course of the sermon, 
recalling the preacher's eye to the point he had reached in the delivery. The system 
of pointing (which varies from manuscript to manuscript and which must to some 
extent be the scribe's own work, not merely inherited from the exemplar) would also 
aid a spoken delivery. Sense groups are basically distinguished one from another by 
an ink dot. Such a form of punctuation is to be seen in other contemporary 
manuscripts, where its appearance, as here, seems to be determined by rhetorical 
rather than grammatical considerations. 50 The dot in O and its congeners is 
normally rubricated over with a slanting red bar, and is thus made visually more 
conspicuous. It is best interpreted as marking a pause wherever it occurs. The 
punctus elevatus, however, might also imply the intonation pattern of the preceding 
sense group. If used at all, it only accompanies interrogative constructions. 51 
These manuscripts were conceivably written to be preached from directly. 


L. Lincoln Cathedral Library MSS 50 and 51. 52 

These were originally the same manuscript, but are now in two separate 
bindings. 
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MS 50: Paper, i + 221 i. A consecutive modem foliation is added in pencil in 
the top-right hand comer of each page. This is regular except for a duplication of 
fol. 127. 

The hand employed is described above for O. The use of rubrication and 
decoration is sparse and functional, and follows the practices noted above in the O 
description. So similarly does the use of pointing. The collation is as follows: l 7 
(fols 1-7; wants one before 1), 2-4 8 , || loss of one quire of 8 j|, 5-16 8 , 17 6 (fols 127 
[the second of the duplicated folios] -132; wants one before 1, one before 4), || loss 
of ? folios ||, 18-28 8 , || loss of ? folios ||. This collation can be partly determined 
from an early-sixteenth-century foliation system, added in ink at the bottom right- 
hand corner of each folio. The system is not, however, applied with strict 
regularity. It normally marks each folio with a letter of the alphabet, working 
through from a-z, plus an arabic numeral denoting that particular sequence, thus 
producing a system a-zl, a-z2, a-z3 and so forth. The loss of folios before quire 18 
occurred at an early date before the system was added. The loss of folios after quire 
28, and before the first quire of MS 51, is shown to have taken place after the 
system was added, at a more recent stage of binding. Quires are normally indicated 
by catchwords and the elaborated top-line ascender. No signatures are visible. 

The manuscript measures 206mm x 145mm (140mm x 84mm), and the text, 
varying between approximately twenty-four and thirty-two lines per page, is written 
within a feint pen-drawn writing frame. There are no transverse guide lines. The 
manuscript has been cropped on all sides. 

There are occasional marginalia in the sixteenth-century hand of a Protestant 
annotator (for example, on fol. 38), but none is of use for an early localization. 

MS 51: Paper, i + 88 + i. A consecutive modem foliation is added in pencil in 
the top right-hand comer of each page. (In this manuscript, the sixteenth-century 
alphabetical 'foliation' continues simply as letters without any numbers.) The 
modem binding is of leather, and the fly- and endleaf are contemporary with it. 

The collation is regular, being eleven quires of 8. (The contents of MSS 50 
and 51 are given in the appendix). In other respects the manuscript is as MS 50. 


G. Gloucester Cathedral Library MS 22. 53 

Paper, i + 395 + i. A modern pencil pagination added at the top right and left 
of each respective page is applied consecutively, apart from the following 
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irregularities: leaf '79' is paginated as '79A', its verso as '79B', the next page 
'79C', and its verso as '80'; leaf '439' is paginated as '439*' on its verso, the next 
page as '439**', and its verso as '440'; the pagination skips from '211' on the recto 
of a leaf to '288' on its verso. The current binding, fly- and endleaves are modem. 

Two medieval hands are at work in the manuscript. That appearing on pp. 45- 
722 is the work of the O scribe, as described above. The hand responsible for pp. 
1-44 and 723-87 writes a contemporary late-fifteenth-century script of a basic 
Secretary type, with an admixture of Anglicana graphs. The rest of the manuscript 
from pp. 787-96 is filled with notes on the earlier material in various sixteenth- 
century hands. (Some of these were made in or after 1553, according to the note on 
p. 786, 'The fyrst yere of the moste noble reigne of our soverand ladi quyne mary'. 
The note is possibly in the hand of the man who records his name on p. 308, as 
'Rorolandum Willat'.) 

Pages 1-44 are occupied by the following sermons: pp. 1-7, Advent 1; pp. 8- 
13, Advent 1; pp. 13-18, Advent 1; pp. 18-23, a sermon on the Judgement; pp. 24- 
33, a sermon for the soul; pp. 33-43, Septuagesima; pp. 43-44, Septuagesima. 
Pages 723-87 contain an excerpt from an English Gesta Romanorum. The contents 
of pp. 45-722 are given in the appendix. 

The collation of pp. 45-722 is a regular forty-two quires of 8. 54 However, 
quire 16 (pp. 293-308) may be lacking a bifolium before the inner two pages thus: 



(This collation is deduced from content. Pages 296-98 are from John Mirk's Festial 
sermon for Good Friday, pp. 299-302 from a later stage of that sermon, and 
pp. 303-08 from the Formacio necessaria capellanis which follows the Good Friday 
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sermon in certain Festial manuscripts, and which seems to have followed the Good 
Friday sermon here. 55 ) Catchwords regularly appear at the end of each quire, and 
the additional device of extending top-line ascenders is used again. No quire 
signatures are visible. 

Rubrication is sparse and functional, and follows the style of the other O group 
manuscripts. (It is even less extensively employed in those parts of the text written 
by the second medieval scribe.) G measures 217mm x 150mm (143mm x 84mm). 
The scribe of pp. 45-722 writes within a feintly drawn ink writing frame. His text 
varies approximately between 24 and 29 lines per page. A pronounced decide is 
visible on certain pages, although occasionally trimming can be seen to have taken 
place on all sides. 

The ultimate provenance of G is undeterminable. It was donated by one Henry 
Fowler, an alderman of Gloucester, to the Cathedral library in the seventeenth 
century. There is no record of where he obtained it. 56 At the top of p. 796 appears 
the note 'master pendilton doctor of diuinite'. This is a Henry Pendleton who 
received the degree in 1552. He may have owned the book, but this is not clear. 
Other marginalia of possible significance are the names 'Rorolandum Willat' and 
'Radulphus willetus' on p. 308. The name of the latter appears again on p. 626, 
apparently as 'Rodulphus wylletat’. 57 A certain 'John Cox of haddon’ is written at 
the bottom of p. 785 in a sixteenth-century hand. This has been taken to be possibly 
Whaddon in Buckinghamshire or Haddon in Derbyshire. 58 However, the name 
Haddon, although it occurs throughout the country, only does so in combinations, 
and appears alone as it appears here only in the county of Huntingdon. If the note is 
of local significance, it indicates that the manuscript was in or near Huntingdonshire 
in the sixteenth century, and if so, it was close to the south-east Midland region 
suggested by its medieval scribal dialect noted above. 

This is the only manuscript containing this scribe's work to be bound with 
other material in a contemporary hand. The work of both scribes was bound 
together at an early date, as is demonstrated by certain sixteenth-century marginalia 
which occur throughout the entire manuscript and which are probably in the same 
hand. Nevertheless there is no positive evidence that the scribes were working 
closely together. The water marks, which have been carefully studied by Sandred, 
show at least that the scribes were not drawing upon the same supply of paper. 59 
Further, there is none of the signs of scribal co-operation, as are found, for 
example, in certain other contemporary sermon collections which are jointly 
produced. 60 
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Editorial Method 

The Trinity 20 sermon is edited from O, with variants from LG recorded in the 
apparatus. 61 All expansions in the text are italicized, and word division regularized 
without notice. Punctuation has been supplied and capitalization modernized; the 
scribal convention of writing ff to signal a capital F is rendered by a capital F, 
whenever appropriate. As far as possible, the sense groups distinguished by the O 
scribe's generally careful system of pointing have been retained. The letters u and v 
are distinguished according to modem usage, and are similarly distinguished in the 
variant readings of the lemmata; in any other respect the lemmata are free from 
editorial alteration. 

The lemmata record all substantive variation, and also the writing errors of the 
scribe. Errors which he has deleted are recorded in half-brackets: ’ \ Occasionally 
where the citation of variants would occupy disproportionate space if cited 
consecutively, variants have been 'telescoped' to make the apparatus more 
manageable. (See, for example, the apparatus at line 61. Here an LG variant is 
recorded after the lemma, but the G text varies still further from the L reading. 
These further variants are recorded within round brackets.) Editorial alteration of O 
is enclosed within square brackets. The abbreviation om. in the apparatus denotes 
'omitted in'. 
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MS e Museo 180, fol. 149r. By kind permission of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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\ O Text: Trinity 20 

D0MJW/CA XX a POST FESTUM SANCTE TRINITATIS 


f.l49r 'Loquentes vobismetipsis in psalmis et ympnis et canticis [spiritualibus], 
cantantes et psallentes in cordibus vestris Domino.’ Ad Ephesios, quinto. Et 
instantis dominice epistolari officio. Speke 30 W to 30 wreselfe in psalmys and 
ympnys and sp/rifuall song/ 5 , syngyng and seyng psalme in 3 owre herttis to 
5 the Lorde. 

3e schal understonde that there bithe iij maner of song/ 5 . The first song 
is Canticum amoris visceralis. The secunde is Canticum dulcoris socialis. The 
therde song is Canticum honoris triumphalis. Firste I sey ther is a song of 
gostly [contemplacion]. Now syne it is so that every song hathe iij part/s, a 
10 trebil, a mene and a tenor, therefore I purpose withe the gostly comforthe of 
almy 3 ti God to apply these iij partis of song unto pe iij ordurs of the Chirche, 
the tenor unto presthode, the mene unto wedloke, I 149v and the trebyll unto 
kny 3 thode. And jns is the mater withe Goddys grace and 30 ur paciens that I 
purpose to stonde upon as at this tyme. 

15 As for the first, dicitwr attenendo. The tenor is grownde-settor and 

govemore of every song. So is he reverent ordur of presthode grownde-setter 
and governore of all Crist/s law and feythe, as it is wreton, Malachie secundo, 
'Labia sacerdotis custodiunt scienciam et legem requirunt ex ore eius'. The 
lippis of a preste kepythe connyng and cristen pepil sechythe the law of God of 
20 his mowjte. And therfore this worschipfull ordur of presthode schall syng the 
tenor, and Jse ordur of wedloke schall syng the mene. For he that syngethe 
after the ruels of discant schall not passe x not/s frome the tenor. So in like 

1 vobismetipsis] vobismet ip.ros L. 1 spiritualibus] spiritalibus O. 3 30W ] 3 e L; 
om. G. 4 psalme] psalmys LG. 6 3e] And 3 e LG. 6 song] om. LG. 7-8 The 
therde] And the therde LG. 8 song 2 ] om. LG. 9 contemplacion] comtemplac/on O. 
9 syne] om. LG. 10 mene and a tenor] Tenor and a Mene LG. 10 therefore] and 
perfore LG. 11 almy 3 ti] om. LG. 11 to] for to LG. 12 tenor unto] tenor to L. 
12 the mene] and f>e Meyn L. 12 unto 2 ] to L. 12 unto 3 ] to L. 13 withe ... 
paciens] om. G. 13 and 30 W paciens] om. L. 14 purpose] purpose w/t/ie >e grace of 
god pat I purpose G. 14 to stonde upon] for to schewe to 30W L; to schew to 30W G. 
14 as] om. G. 15 dicitwr attenendo] om. L. 15 The] om. LG. 15 is] is the L. 
16 song] song And LG. 16 fe] pis LG. 17 Crist/s law and feythe] crislis feythe and 
his law L; cristen feythe and of pe lawts of god G. 19 cristen] the commen LG. 
21 and] om. LG. 21 For ... syngethe] om. LG. 22 discant] dyscant and hat L; 
discant )>at G. 22-23 So in like wise] ffor LG. 
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wise )>u iiian or woman that art in be sacrament of wedloke or els lyke to be, 
kepe hu ben I 150r the x commawndementis of God, for bat is inow 3 e unto 
25 thi salvac/on. For unto the it is seyde, 'Cantate ei canticum novum, [in 
psalterio] decim cordarum psallite illi'. Syng unto owre Lorde a new song, in 
be sawtur of x stryngw syng unto hym. The ord ur of kny 3 thod schall syng the 
trebill. For he that syngethe the trebyll may syng as hjrje as his voyce will 
3 efe him leve. So unto kny 3 t/s is 3 even leve for to fy 3 te for the feythe of 
30 Criste and for be commen prosperite, for to defende prelatii and prestis of the 
Chyrche of God, and to defende wedowys in there rjrjte. And everychone of 
these iij ordurs syngethe unto other, as witnessithe the prophet David in the 
Sawtur. The ordur of presthode and the ordur of wedloke syngethe unto 
kny 3 thode and seythe, 'Cantate Domino canticum novum'. Syng 3 e unto our 
35 Lorde a new song. Then presthode [and kny 3 thode] syngethe unto I 150v 
wedloke and seythe, 'Cantate Domino omnis terra'. All pepill beyng in be 
world syng unto owre Lorde a new song. Kny 3 thod and wedloke syngethe 
unto presthode [and seythe], 'Cantate Domino et benedicite nomini eius'. 
Syng 30 W to the Lorde and blisse be name of hym. But how they syng echone 
40 to ober, I report me to the maner of there disposicion and every ordur in his 
degre. For bei leve the syngyng of thre part/.? and they take upon hem to syng 
cownter and gemel, that is to sey, as for prest/? of the Chyrche that scholde 
take hem unto prayer and contemplacion, many of hem taken hem unto 
tempo rail ocupacion and to many other disposicions of contrarius lyvyng 
45 where it perteynethe to hem to be holy and ever graciusly disposed, as Criste 
hymselfe seythe unto all presto, 'Estote sancti sicut ego sanctus sum'. Be 3 e 


23 to] for to LG. 24 hen] well LG. 24 for . . . inowje] and pat schall be G. 24- 

25 unto thi] to thi LG. 25-26 in psalterio] om. OLG. 26 Syng] Syng 3 e LG. 

26 in] on G. 27 syng 1 ] syng 3 e LG. 27 hym] hym and G. 27-28 the trebyll] 
a trebyll he L; the trebyll he G. 30 prosperite] profytt And LG. 31 to] for to LG. 
32 witnessithe] witnessihe well G. 32 prophet] holy prophet LG. 35 Then] And 
]>e; and hen G. 35 and kny 3 thode] om. O. 37 Kny 3 thod] and kny 3 thode LG. 
38 and seythe] om. O. 38 seythe] seythe >us LG. 39 3 ow] 3 eL. 39 the] owre 
G. 39 blisse] blys 3 e LG. 39 how] how hat LG. 40 to 1 ] w/t/ie L. 40 the] 
theyre LG. 40 there] om. LG. 40 and] om. LG. 41 they take] taki)>e L. 
41 to] for to LG. 42 cownter and] a cownter and L; a cowntwr G. 42 as for] om. 
LG. 43 unto prayer] to prayers L. 43 and] and to L; and to other holy G. 

43 many] And many L; But many G. 43 of hem] presu'r G. 43 unto 2 ] to LG. 

44 ocupacion] ocupacions LG. 44 of contrarius lyvyng] om. G. 45 where it] fe 
whiche perteynethe nott (nott] om. G) to he ordur of presthode Where as (as] om. G) it LG. 

45 perteynethe to] fallythe for G. 45 to 2 ] for to L. 45 disposed] disposid and L; 

disposid ffor G. 46 unto] to LG. 46 all] all his G. 
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holy as I am holy. And the philosophir hathe a maner of seyng, and it is this, 
'Non est I 15 lr dignus alios gubemare qui seipsam nescit vel necligit 
corrigere.' He is not worthi to goveme other that cannot goveme hymselfe. 
50 Therfore I cowncell 30W be pc maner of this text that I spake of at )>e 
begynnyng to syng more better, pat is to sey, 30W that hathe offendyd and not 
kept pc tenor of owre song in duw forme, amende it hereafter. 'Loquentes 
vobismetipyis', et cetera. 

Goo we now to the ordur of wedloke and lett us see whether they syng 
55 the myddill parte of owre song well or no, and }>at pci [syng] on the sawtre of x 
stryng/s ary 3 te in tuwne or no. That is to sey, they kepe not the x 
commawndementis as they scholde do. Many of these ley pepyll dispise 
presthode, ne they take none hede to pc worde of God. They 3 efe no credens 
to pc Scripture of almy 3 ti God. Thei take more hede to these wanton proficijs, 
60 as Thomas of Arsildowne [and Robyn Hoode], and soche sympyll maters, but 
J>ei 3 efe not so fast credens [to] the I 15 lv prophetu's of God, as Isaye, 
Ieremye, David, Daniel and to al the twelve prophetz.v of God. So then I sey 
)>ese maner of pepyll syng not there parte as >ei scholde do. And therfore the 
apostill Paule in K Pistill of his day seythe bus, 'Videte quomodo caute 
65 [ambuletis]'. Se 3 e how warly 3 e schall go. 'Non quasi incipientes sed ut 
sapientes.' Not as unwise men but as wise men. ’Quoniam dies mali sunt.' 
For thyne dayes ben ivell. This scholde cawse 30W to be perfyter in his parte 
of the song. And therfore I sey unto 30W [as I seyde at pc begynnyng], 
'Loquentes', et cetera. 


47 And] om. LG. 48 qui] que G. 48 vel necligit] vel necligi L; om. G. 
49 other] o)>er men LG. 49 goveme] well amende L; goveme and rewle G. 
49 hymselfe] hym selffe and G. 50 he 1 ] his LG. 50 this] om. LG. 51 

30W ... and] 3 e hat hathe G. 51 30W] all 3 e L. 52 forme] forme hen L. 54 

whether] wheder hat LG. 55 well] well and truly LG. 55 no] none G. 55 syng] 

om. O. 56 ary 3 te] allry 3 teLG. 56 in tuwne] and tru LG. 56 or no] om. L. 

56-57 they .. . commawndementi's] the x commawndementw (commawndementij] 
commawndementi'j of god G) hei kep hem not LG. 57 Many] ffor many LG. 

58 presthode] presthode gretly G. 58 none] no L. 58 God] god ne L. 

59 almy 3 ti] om. LG. 59 God] god but LG. 60 Arsildowne] Arsyldowne L; 
hersyldowne G. 60 and Robyn Hoode] om. O. 60 and 1 ] or L. 60 soche] soche 
oJjerLG. 61 fast] gret LG. 61 to] r ad’as dothe O. 62 then] om.G. 62 sey] 
may well sey hat LG. 63 parte] parte of song L; parte truly G. 63 the] the holy G. 

64 Paule] paule seyhe LG. 64 seythe] om. LG. 65 ambuletis] ambulemus OL. 

65 warly] warely hat LG. 65 go] walke G. 67 thyne] pe G. 67 ivell] evyll loo 
G. 67 to] for to L. 67 be] be more LG. 68 the] om. LG. 68 I] I may LG. 
68 as . . . begynnyng] om. O; as I seyde ry 3 te now L. 69 Loquentes] loquentes 
vobismetipjis G. 

E 
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70 The ordur of kny3thode syngethe also fer owte of tuwne. For as Valens 

rehersithe ad omne genus hominum, he seythe bat kny3tis scholde in the 
prosperite of a lande as be be handis in a naturall body. For the hondys of a 
man offer themselfe in all maner of parrels that longethe to pc naturall body. 
So in like wyse kny3t/s in f>ere I 152 r Repuplica scholde fy3te for the feythe 
75 of Criste and ever defende the comen prosperite and prestts, and to protect, 
fortifye and preserve wedows in there ry3t. But and they scholde do for a 
preste or a wedow and for soche act/s as perteynethe to there duty and to there 
ordur, they wyll not open there mowbes ne take non attendaunce ne no 
direccion to J>ere supportac/on but if case be that they may have a good palfrey 
80 of plesaunce, or x pownde in a bag. So they syng not [be trebyll of] our song 
as they scholde do. Therfore the apostill Paule in the Pistil of bis day seythe, 
'Propterea nolite fieri inprudentes, sed intelligentes que sit voluntas Dei’. 
Therfore nyll 3e [be] made unwyse but understondyng whiche is the wyll of 
God. As who seythe, remember 30wreselfe in tho thyngts that pmeynethe 
85 unto 30«r degre that almy3ti God habe calde 30W I 152 v to and exsecute that, 
ffor therein is gret wysdome, and so schall 3e plese God. 

The maner of the disposict'on of these iij ordurs afore spoken of may well 
be exemplifyed be fygure of Scripture, what tyme that Moyses had brow3t the 
childern of Israeli owte of per owne plentowse cuntre into the wrechednes and 
90 thraldome of the Egipcians. When they satt upon be bankes of the floddes of 
Babilon, bei wept and made grete mone and sorow, seyng thus, 'Super flumina 
Babilonis illic sedimus et flevimus dum recordaremur tui, Syon’. We sitt and 
wepe upon the floddis of Babilone while we have thow3te of thi Holy Chirche. 
And the Egipcians seyde unto hem a3ene, 'Cantate nobis canticum de Syon'. 
95 Syng 3e be song/s of clennes bat 3e sang when 3e were in Syon. And these 


71 in] fy3teforLG. 72 as be] for J>ei scholde be as LG. 72 in] of LG. 74 So in 
lyke] on the same L; On pe same maner G. 75 defende] for to defende LG. 
75 prestij and to protect] protecte prestis and LG. 77 or] or for G. 78 not] nott 
onys LG. 78 mowbes] mowthe LG. 79 they] he LG. 80 or] or ells LG. 

80 So] and so L; But so G. 80 >e trebyll of] om. O. 81 do] do and LG. 

81 seythe] seythe bus L; sey bus G. 83 nyll] nyl not G. 83 be] om. O. 

84 30wreselfe] 30wre f selfe O; 30wre selfe well L. 85 unto] to LG. 85 almy3ti] 
om. LG. 85-87 exsecute . . . maner of] om. G. 86 gret] grete lernyng of L. 
86 3e] 30W L. 86 God] god and L. 87 iij] ij G. 89 and] and grete G. 

90 When] when bat LG. 91 mone and] om. LG. 91 thus] unto hem selffe on thys 

wyse G. 92 tui] om. LG. 93 while] whyle bat LG. 93 of thi] on bi LG. 

93 holy] holy r day’ L. 94 unto] to G. 95 when] when pat L. 95 these] be 

G. 
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pepyll of Israel answerd a 3 ene thus, 'Quomodo [cantabimus] I 153r 
canticum Domini in terra aliena?' How schal we syng the swete song/5 [of 
owre Lorde] in a strawnge cuntre beyng in thraldome? We may syng not ells 
but 'lamentac/ones, carmen et ve', the song/s of sorow and woo and pe [dety] 
100 of wrechednesse. Be these pepyl of Israeli is understonde every cristen man 
and woman beyng in soche ordur or degre as God hathe calde hym to. As 
firste he hathe calde prest/5 unto prayer, chanons, monk/ 5 , ffreris, and all men 
and women of holy religion, God hathe calde hem to contemplac/on, to 
wakyng and to prayng, and kny3t/5 and other stat /5 of the temporalte, he 
105 callythe hem to defendyng the cowmen prosperite, marchaunt /5 in truw mesure 
in biyng and sellyng, craftsmen in per ocupac/on, and pore men to labor. But 
it may be seyd that many of these hathe ben or els bythe now in }>e thraldom of 
the Egipcians, J>at is to sey, the fende and all his felischipe, where as )>ei may 
I 153v sey unto hemselfe, ’Super flumina', et cetera. And the fende hathe 
110 seyde unto hew a 3 ene, Cantate nobis', et cetera. That is to sey, pc pepil of this 
londe but fewe 3 eris ago, pci were mo in comparisone vertuesly disposed ]>en 
there bythe nowadayes. And therfore the devyll skornethe us and seythe, 
'Why syng not 3 e the song /5 of vertues lyvyng as 3 e were wont to do?' And 
therfore we may answere a 3 ene al hevely, 'Quomodo cantabimus', et cetera. 

115 Therfore at pc reverence of God let us have a good considerac/on of the 

grete kyndnes of Criste and all these importuable and ccwtrarius lyvyng. And 
lete us have evermore in owre remewbraunce whether owre lyvyng be good in 
every degre to the plesure of God or no, and doyng owre duty to God as the 
blissed apostill informethe us in pc Pistil of this day and seythe, 'Gracias 


96 ajene] and seyde L; ajene and seid G. 96 cantabimus] cantabi O. 97-98 of owre 
Lorde] om. O. 98 Lorde] londe L. 98 cuntre] cuntre and LG. 98 syng] syng syng 
G. 98 not] noting LG. 99 lamentaciones] lamentacionis L; 'lament 1 lamentacionis 
G. 99 and woo] om. LG. 99 dety] dett O. 100 Be] Now be LG. 100 cristen] 

om. LG. 101 or] and G. 101 hym] hem L. 102 unto prayer] for to pray L; for to 

pray and G. 103 hem] all f>ese G. 103 contemplacion] contemplacion and LG. 
104 to prayng] and prayyng LG. 104 other] o>er grete LG. 104 statA] astatys L. 

104 he] god LG. 105 callythe] hafie callyd L. 105 defendyng] he defendyng of LG. 

105 prospente] prosperite and LG. 105-06 mesure in] om. LG. 106 craftismen] and 
crafty men L; crafty men G. 106 to] for to L. 107 may] may wel LG. 

107 these] bese pepill LG. 108 the 1 ] om. L. 108 sey] sey in be thraldome of G. 

108 fende] devyll L. 108 and] and of G. 108 his] om. L. 110 unto] to L. 

110-11 this londe] the worlde L. Ill bei] om. L. 113 to] for to L. 

114 answere] answere and sey G. 114 hevely] hevenly and sey L; heve/ily G. 

115 Therfore] and pc rfore LG. 116 Criste] almy 3 tti god G. 116-17 And lete us] 

om. LG. 117 have] have we G. 117 whether] wheder hat LG. 117 be good] om. 

LG. 118 degre] degre be LG. 118 no] none G. 118 and] and hen G. 118 

owre] owre tru G. 119 blissed] holy L. 119 seythe] seybe on his wise G. 
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120 agentes semper pro omnibus in nomine Domini nosrri Ihesu Cr/'sri, Deo et 
Pam'. Evermore doyng J)ankyngz's for all [thyngis] in pe name of I 154r 
owre Lorde Criste Ihesu, to God and to pc Fadar. 'Subiecti invicem in timore 
Cristi.' Be 3 e soget togeder in the drede of Criste, as who seythe, be 3 e soget 
all pepil to Criste. And all pepyll in there degre be soget to there soverens in 
125 kepyng }>e commawndementis of God, and so schall we plese God in this 
present lyfe, and after naturall dethe com to that lyfe pat is most special!. And 
there schall we syng wit/te Ihesu, his aungels and all his seyntis, 'Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Do mine Dcus Sabaoth.' To the whiche, et cetera. 


120 omnibus] omnibus nobis LG. 120 noi/ri] om. G. 121 thyngis] thankyngis 
OLG. 122 Criste Ihe.ru] iheru criste LG. 124 all... Criste] to crist and all maner of 
pepyll G. 124 pepyll] maner of pepyll L. 124 to 2 ] un to G. 124 soverens] 

sovereyne LG. 124 in 2 ] in he G. 125 we] 3 e G. 125 God 2 ] om. L. 126 
present] om. L. 126 and] (>at L. 126 after] aftyr our L; aftyr 3 owre G. 126 
naturall dethe] de]>e naturall we may L; dethe naturall to G. 126-28 And . . . Sabaoth ] 
pat is to sey to ]>e kyngdome of heven L; in he Ioye and blys of heven G. 128 cetera] 
cetera Amen L. 
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Commentary \ 

1- 2 'Loquentes . . Ephesians 5.19, part of the day's epistle (Ephesians 5.15- 
21). The passage reappears at lines 52-53 and 69. 

2- 3 Et. . . officio-. This formula is identical with that used, for example, at the 
beginning of the Trinity 7 sermon of this collection (O, fol. 80v). It is evidently 
related to the formula 'et instantis dominice evangelio', which is also commonly 
found (for example, at the beginning of the Trinity 4 sermon, fol. 64), and both are 
familiar, established homiletic turns of phrase; compare Hugh of St Cher's use of 
expressions such as 'et in evangelio currentis dominice', 'et in evangelio hodiemo', 
or 'et in hoc officio pro themate' (see J. B. Schneyer, Wegweiser zu Lateinischen 
Predigtreihen des Mittelalters [Munich, 1965], p. 237). It is highly likely that these 
formulas were introduced either by the scribe, by some earlier compiler, or 
cumulatively by both, perhaps in an attempt to lend the collection unity. The 
appearance of the formula in the Trinity 7 sermon, a text which is for the most part 
an unnoticed re-working of sections of Richard Lavynham’s Util Tretys (see A Litil 
Tretys on the Seven Deadly Sins, edited by J. P. W. M. van Zutphen [Rome, 
1956]), strongly suggests this conclusion. 

3 Speke j ow: Note that the oblique form of the personal pronoun has been used 
here. This is unusual at this date (see C. Barber, Early Modern English [London, 
1976], pp. 204-05). 

6-8 The three types of song are mentioned simply by way of information, and are 
not developed in any way. If the 'song of gostly contemplacion' (lines 8-9) refers 
back to the 'Canticum amoris visceralis' (line 7), as it would appear to do, then 
either there is a deep-seated corruption here in the text, or the author is being 
extremely free with his Latin. Perhaps the second possibility is the more likely. I 
have not been able to discover from where this threefold classification of song has 
been derived, but the nature of its expression is reminiscent of a late rather than an 
early medieval source. It may have originated in some distinctio collection or similar 
work, but I have not detected it in the following: Peter the Chanter, Simon of 
Boraston, Nicholas de Biart, Nicholas Gorham, John Bromyard, Mauricius, 
Jacobus de Voragine, the Speculum laicorum, the Rosarium theologie, the Floretum, 
and the Pera peregrini (the following Oxford manuscripts were searched 
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respectively: MSS Bodley 820, Bodley 216, Bodley 563, Bodley 427, Oriel College 
10, Rawlinson C 711, Bodley 98, University College 29, Bodley 31, Bodley 55 
and St John's College 109). The late Professor F. L. Harrison, in a private letter of 

13 April 1987, informed me that he had not come across this particular classification 
in any medieval musical treatises. 

9-14 These lines function as might a processus sermonis, an introductory summary 
of the subsequent matter to be treated. The tenor is the holding-part of a song, often 
a plainsong melody, against which the other two parts are improvised. 
Appropriately, the tenor is the line sung by priesthood. Wedlock and knighthood 
sing respectively mean and treble, the middle and top parts. 

14 The expression 'stonde upon’ in this line means 'expound'. This sense 
antedates the earliest OED example which is from the sixteenth century (see OED, 
stand, v., sub-sense 78k). 

15 dicitur attenendo: The Latin may derive from the same unlocated source as the 
three divisions of song. The meaning of 'attenendo' (apparently a conflate of 
preposition a + tenendo, with ablative -o inflection) is unclear. The approximate 
sense would seem to be that the part of tenor is so called because it is the holding 
part of a song. 

15 grownde-settor: The 'grownde' is the plainsong or melody on which a discant is 
raised, and the word is first recorded in this sense by the OED in 1592 (see ground 
sb., sub-sense 6c). This example is antedated by H. H. Carter, A Dictionary of 
Middle English Musical Terms (Indiana, 1961); see Grounde, sb., which he cites as 
c. 1500. The MED records no musical sense for grownde. Neither OED, MED nor 
Carter, Dictionary, record this compound. 

18 'Labia sacerdotis . . .': Malachi 2.7; the words 'custodiunt' and 'requirunt' are 
possible variants in the Vulgate tradition. 

21-22 Here is more evidence of the sermon author's acquaintance with technical, if 
elementary, musical theory. The rules of discant are the rales governing the singing 
of improvised part-music over a given tune; there are rules for deciding what 
intervals are allowable for the treble and mean to sing over a note in the tenor, hence 
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the reference in lines 30-31 that wedlock, singing the mean, shall not exceed ten 
notes from the tenor. (The fifteenth-century composer and theoretician Leonel 
Power, for example, allowed an interval of up to a fifteenth above the tenor, 
depending on the discanter's range. On the rules of discant, see also the treatises 
edited by S. B. Meech, 'Three Musical Treatises in English from a Fifteenth- 
Century Manuscript’, Speculum, 10 (1935), 235-69, and for a discussion of the 
history and use of discant in England, see S. W. Kenney, ' "English Discant" and 
Discant in England', Musical Quarterly, 45 (1959), 26-48.) I am obliged to Dr 
Richard Rastall and the late Professor F. L. Harrison for their musicological 
guidance with this sermon. 

25-26 'Cantate ...': A conflation of excerpts of verses 2-3 of Psalm 32. Although 
OLG omit [in psalterio], its original presence is signalled by the fact that the 
subsequent translation (lines 26-27) assumes it. 

28-29 Here the sermon author is either stretching the rule (Leonel Power gave an 
interval of a twelfth as the limit for the treble), or he is thinking of practice outside 
the church choir. 

34 'Cantate . . From one of four possible sources: Psalms 95.1, 97.1, 149.1 
and Isaiah 42.10, though it is more likely to be one of the Psalms that the author has 
in mind. 

, 36 'Cantate Chronicles 16.23. 

38 'Cantate . . Psalm 95.2. 

42 cownter and gemel: These were popular singing styles, somewhat disapproved 
of by the Church until about the mid-fifteenth century. The cantus gemellus was a 
song in which two of the parts followed each other very closely, almost entirely in 
imperfect consonances. To sing in this style against the pre-existent tenor melody 
was to sing 'cownter'. 

46 'Estote sancti ..Either from Leviticus 11.44 or 19.2. 

48-49 'Non est dignus . . B. J. Whiting and H. W. Whiting, Proverbs, 
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Sentences and Proverbial Phrases from English Writings mainly before 1500 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968), item G407, first cite this proverb from the Diets and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, c. 1450. 

60 The line witnesses to the continuing popularity of Thomas of Erceldoune and 
Robin Hood. Tales of Robin Hood are singled out in one of the sermons of Jeffys's 
collection (MS Bodley 95, fol. 19), for example, as being one of the unprofitable 
pastimes of the people: 'Mony men wol leue fablesse rathyr than the gospell; 
remaunce of Robyn Hode leuer than Powles pystylles'. Robin Hood was to come 
in for criticism since his early appearance in passus V of Piers Plowman (Piers 
Plowman, edited by G. Kane and E. T. Donaldson [London, 1975J, p. 331, line 
395). But in spite of the censure, tales flourished. Pieces concerning Thomas and 
Robin appear side by side in Cambridge University Library MS Ff. V. 48, fols 119- 
35v (see J. A. Downing, 'A Critical Edition of Cambridge University MS Ff. V. 48 
[unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Washington, 1969], pp. 305-44). 
Presumably, the 'wanton proficiis' of lines 81-82, alluding to the stream of popular 
prophetic literature, are illustrated more particularly in the Thomas tales, not those of 
Robin Hood. (See also The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, 
edited by J. A. H. Murray, EETS, os 61 [London, 1875].) 

64- 65 'Videte . Ephesians 5.15. The Vulgate adds 'itaque fratres' after 
'Videte'. 

65- 66 'Non quasi. . Ephesians 5.15-16. 

66 'Quoniam dies . . Ephesians 5.16. 

70-71 Valens ... ad omne genus hominum: The substance of these and the 
following lines is taken from the De regimine vite humane of John of Wales. 
Compare for example lines 71-76 with their ultimate source: 'Consequenter 
prosequendum est de illis qui se habent ad modum manuum in republica. Quales 
sunt milites. Manus enim respublice sunt homines militares. Qui conuenienter per 
manus significantur. Manus enim parate sunt ad adiuvandum de nature imperio.' 
[One should proceed in a suitable way concerning those who are situated in the state 
in the manner of hands. These are the knights. For the hands of the state are the 
military. These are fittingly represented by hands. For hands are ready to assist at 
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nature's command.] ( Summa Joannis Valensis de regimine vite humane [Venice, 
1496], fol. 58 col. b - 58v col. a.) 

71 There is an apparent ellipsis in this line; presumably infinitive be is implied after 
the auxiliary 'scholde'. 

79-80 palfrey of plesaunce: The sense of the collocation is presumably a palfrey 
kept for pleasure, on which to ride out for enjoyment. 

82 'Propterea . . Ephesians 5.17. 

91-92 'Super flumina .. Psalm 136.1. It reappears at line 109. 

93 thi: This is probably a mistaken translation by the author of 'tui'. He seems to 
have rendered it as a possessive, which it most commonly is, and not to have 
appreciated that the verb recordor-oix&n takes an object in the genitive case. 

94 'Cantate . . Psalm 136.3. The Vulgate reads 'Hymnum' before 'Cantate'. 
96-97 'Quomodo cantabimus . .Psalm 136.4. It reappears at line 114. 

99 ' lamentaciones .. Ezechiel 2.9. The Vulgate has a second 'ef. 

119-21 'Gracias agentes . . Ephesians 5.20. 

122-23 'Subiecti. . Ephesians 5.21. 

127-28 'Sanctus .. The first line of the Sanctus, deriving ultimately from Isaiah 
6.3. 

128 To the whiche, et cetera'. A cue to the preacher to add the appropriate finishing 
prayer, as for example that written at the bottom of O, fol. 139v: 'To the whiche 
Ioye god bryng bothe 30 W and me that dyed for us on he Rode tre Amen'. Sermon 
endings were frequently rhymed, and some, as the one cited from fol. 139v here, 
were widely current. Compare, for example, Oxford, MS University College 28 (s. 
xv med.), fol. 90 col. a, 'To yis kyngdom blissed ihesu bryng 30 W and me ye quilk 
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dyed for us on\ye rode tre'. And again, in a slightly different form in the Bodleian 
Library MS Ashmole 750 (s. xv 2 ), fol. 86v, 'to }>at ioy 3 e brynge 30W he )>at with 
his blod bowt vus on pe rode tre’. Or again, ’to p& wyche Ihesu bryng bothe yow 
and me J>at dyyd for us on )>e Rode tree 1 , in BL MS Harley 2383 (s. xv 2 ), fol. 81v. 
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Appendix: Contents of Manuscripts OLG 



0 

L (MS 50) 

G 

Advent 1: 

fols 177v-85v 

* fols 1-9 


" 2 : 

fols 185v-90 

fols 9v-14v 


" 3: 

fols 190v-95v 

fols 14v-20 


" 4: 

fols 195v-200v 

fols 20-23v 


Nativity: 

fols 200v-05v 

fols 24-30 

pp. 45-56 

Circumcision: 

fols 206-1 lv 

* fols 30v-31v 

pp. 57-69 

Epiphany: 

fols 211v-14v 

* fol. 32 

pp. 69-76 

" Octave: 

fols 214v-17 

fols 32-35v 

pp. 77-79c 

" " 1 


fols 35-39v 

pp. 80-88 

" " 2 

fols 218-24 

fols 40-47 

pp. 88-101 

" " 3 

fols 224v-30 

fols 47-54v 

pp. 102-14 

- - 4 

fols 230v-36 

fols 54v-61 

pp. 114-22 

" " 5 

fols 236-4lv 

fols 61-66 

pp. 123-32 

Septuagesima: 

fols 242-47v 

fols 66v-70 

pp. 132-38 

Sexagesima: 

fols 247v-51 

fols 70-73v 

pp. 139-48 

Quinquagesima: 

fols 74-84 

pp. 148-61 

Pro Die Cinerum: fols 251 -55v 

fols 84v-90v 

pp. 162-72 

Ash Wednesday: fols 255v-62v 

fols 90v-95v 

pp. 172-86 

Lent 1: 

fols 262v-70 

fols 96-104v 

pp. 187-202 

" 2 : 

fols 270v-75v 

fols 104v-10v 

pp. 203-15 

" 3: 

fols 276-84 

fols 111-19 

pp. 215-33 

" 4: 

* fols 284-88v 

* fols 119-27 

pp. 233-50 

Passion Sunday: * fols 289-91 

* fols 127-32v 

pp. 251-63 

Palm Sunday: 

fols 291-97v 


pp. 263-75 

Tenebrae: 



pp. 275-91 

Maundy Thursday: 


pp. 291-96 

Good Friday: 



* pp. 296-307 

Easter: 



pp. 309-19 

I 



pp. 320-38 


fols 298-304v 



" 1: 

fols 1-4 


pp. 338-44 

" 2: 

fols 4v-9 


pp. 345-54 

" 3: 

fols 9-13v 


pp. 354-63 

" 4: 

fols 13v-18v 


pp. 363-72 

" 5: 

fols 18v-23v 

fols 143-48v 

pp. 373-83 
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Rogationtide: \ 


fols 133-38 


Ascension: 

fols 24-29 

fols 138-43 

pp. 384-93 

Whit Sunday: 

fols 29-37 

fols 149-57 

pp. 393-404 

Trinity Sunday: 

fols 37v-44 

fols 157-64v 

pp. 405-17 

Corpus Christi: 

fols 44-48 

fols 165-69v 

pp. 417-25 

Trinity 1 


fols 48-53v 

fols 169v-76 

pp. 425-38 

" 2 


fols 54-58v 

fols 176-8 lv 

pp. 439-49 

" 3 


fols 58v-64 

fols 181v-87 

pp. 449-63 

" 4 


fols 64-69v 

fols 187-93 

pp. 463-77 

" 5 


fols 69v-75 

fols 193-99v 

pp. 478-93 

" 6 


fols 75v-80v 

fols 199v-204v 

pp. 494-508 

" 7 


fols 80v-86v 

fols 205-lOv 

pp. 508-23 

" 8 


fols 86v-92v 

fols 211-16v 

pp. 523-37 

" 9 


fols 92v-97v 

* fols 217-20v 

pp. 537-50 

" 10 


fols 98-101 v 


pp. 550-59 


It 

11 

fols 102-07v 

L (MS 51) 

fols l-5v 

pp. 

560-72 

if 

12 

fols 107v-ll 

fols 5v-9v 

pp. 

573-80 

ii 

13 

fols 11 l-14v 

fols 10-14 

pp. 

581-89 

it 

14 

fols 115-21v 

fols 14-21 

pp. 

589-603 

ti 

15 


fols 21v-28 

pp. 

604-14 

it 

15 

fols 121v-27v 

fols 28v-34v 

pp. 

615-26 

it 

16 

fols 127v-33 

fols 34v-40v 

pp. 

627-37 

it 

17 

fols 133v-39v 

fols 41-47 

pp. 

637-49 

ti 

18 

fols 140-44 

fols 47-52 

pp. 

649-58 

ti 

19 

fols 144v-48v 

fols 52v-57v 

pp. 

659-68 

I! 

20 

fols 149-54 

fols 57v-63 

pp. 

668-77 

II 

21 

fols 154-58v 

fols 63v-68 

pp. 

678-86 

It 

22 

fols 158v-61v 

fols 68-71 

pp. 

686-92 

II 

23 

fols 162-65v 

fols 71v-75 

pp. 

692-98 

II 

24 

fols 165v-71v 

fols 75-81v 

pp. 

699-710 

II 

25 

fols 171v-77 

fols 81v-87v 

pp. 

710-22 

Church Dedication: * fols 305-07v 
Sermon(s) unidentified: * fols 308/09-31 lv 
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\ NOTES 

* The reportatio of this sermon is given in Rotuli Parliamentarian; ut et Placite in 
Parliamento 6 vols (no date) IV, 419. (S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the 
Fifteenth Century [Cambridge, 1936], p. 97, is mistaken in calling Cardinal Henry Beaufort the 
preacher of this sermon.) 

2 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 95. See H. L. Spencer, 'The Fortunes of a Lollard 
Sermon Cycle in the later Fifteenth Century’, Mediaeval Studies , 48 (1986), 352-96; esp. pp. 356- 
59. 

3 On Stafford, see A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A. D. 
1500 , 3 vols (Oxford, 1957-59), III, 1750-52. There is no evidence that Jeffys was University 
trained. In the case of Jeffys, we also have no absolute proof that he ever preached, but his sermon 
ownership, plus the obligation upon anyone with cure of souls to preach to his parishioners at least 
four times a year in accordance with the Lambeth Constitutions (endorsed and re-issued by Thomas 
Arundel in the Oxford Constitutions of 1409), constitute strong circumstantial evidence. 

4 R. Mohl, The Three Estates in Medieval and Renaissance Literature (New York, 1933), pp. 
97-139; also, G. Duby, Les trois ordres ou Timaginaire de feodalisme (Paris, 1978). 

5 For useful discussion of the three estates in ME sermons, see G. R. Owst, Literature and 
Pulpit in Medieval England second revised edition (Oxford, 1961), pp. 548-59. V. J. Scattergood, 
Politics and Poetry in the Fifteenth Century (London, 1971), pp. 264-70, has further examples and 
commentary. 

6 As a sermon on the theme 'Simile est regnum celorum homini patrifamilias', preserved in 
British Library MS Additional 41321 and Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson C 751, puts it (see 
Lollard Sermons, edited by G. Cigman, EETS, os 294 [Oxford, 1989], p. 86, lines 207-08). 

3 Bodleian Library, MS Holkham misc. 40, fol. 2v; capitalization and punctuation are added. 
There are many other examples in medieval sermon manuscripts, not least in the unorthodox 
preaching of the Wycliffite sect, whose followers also assented to classical estates theory (for 
example, see English Wycliffite Sermons, edited by A. Hudson [Oxford, 1983], p. 682, lines 29- 
32). 

8 Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 95, fol. 97v; capitalization and punctuation are added. The first 
sermon, from which this quotation is taken, one for the twenty-first Sunday after Trinity and on the 
epistle theme 'Confortamini in Domino et induite vos armatura Dei', deals with the first two 
estates, labourers and nobility. For lack of time, however, the preacher says he will leave 
discussion of the clergy till the following Sunday (see fol. 99r-v). 

9 It seems that the original sermon compiler made use of a treatise on the three estates 
witnessed in British Library MS Harley 2339 (see A. J. Fletcher, The Design of the N-Town Play 
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of Mary's Conception', Modern Philology, 19 (1981), 168-73; see p. 170, note 24). Alternatively, 
the treatise was derived from a sermon (or sermons), though I think this less likely. (A. Hudson, 
ed. English Wycliffite Sermons [Oxford, 1983], p. 122, has also noticed the appearance of similar 
material in Cambridge, Sidney Sussex College MS 74, a manuscript to whose content that of 
Bodley 95 is intimately related; this relation is thoroughly discussed in Spencer, 'Fortunes of a 
Lollard Sermon Cycle'.) 

10 Rotuli Parliamentorum, IV, 419. 

11 King Alfred's Old English Version of Boethius, edited by W. J. Sedgefield (Oxford, 1899), 
p. 40, lines 17-18: a kingdom must comprise 'gebedmen 7 fyrdmen 7 weorcmen'. The lines are not 
in Boethius's original. 

12 Noted by Owst, Literature and Pulpit, pp. 551-52. It is found in BL MS Harley 268, fol. 
29. Usurers are also included with them. (This manuscript, of the second half of the fourteenth 
century, contains an Alphabetum narrationum, plus other exempla; see J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of 
Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum [London, 1910], III, 423-39 
and 559-73). 

13 If its limited appearance is anything to judge by; I am as yet unaware of further cases of it. 
Of course, censure of middle-class vices follows in a literary tradition enjoying some currency, and 
to which sermones ad status made a small contribution (see D. L. d'Avray, The Preaching of the 
Friars [Oxford, 1985], pp. 127-28). Ad status sermons addressed the failings of specific social 
groups, merchants sometimes included. 

14 R. Hilton, Bond Men Made Free: Medieval Peasant Movements and the English Rising of 
1381 (London, 1973), pp. 53-55, also notes that the theory was occasionally modified to take stock 
of the rise of new social classes, though he does not develop this point. 

15 A famous Renaissance case is Menenius's parable of the belly in Shakespeare's Coriolanus 
(see Corialanus, edited by P. Brockbank [London and New York, 1976], pp. 102-06, lines 95-154, 
and the notes thereon). 

16 Rotuli Parliamentorum, III, 522. 

17 The Sermons of Thomas Brinton, Bishop of Rochester (1373-1389) 2 vols, edited by Mary 
Aquinas Devlin, O.P., Camden Third Series, Vol. 85 (London, 1954), I, 111. 

18 In particular, of 'modem' sermon form; this form has been discussed in many places, but see 
notably R. H. and M. A. Rouse, Preaching, Florilegia and Sermons: Studies on the Manipulus 
florum of Thomas of Ireland (Toronto, 1979), pp. 65-90; the Rouses base their account on actual 
sermon practice. A survey of the form as given in the artes predicandi is given in J. J. Murphy, 
Rhetoric in the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1974), pp. 269-342. 

19 Owst, Literature and Pulpit, p. 549, calls the three groups of labourers in the Vineyard, 
inspired by the parable of that name, a 'favourite figure' of the preachers in this respect. This 
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overstates the cate, however. While it is true that the widely circulated sermon of Thomas 
Wimbledon, preached originally at Paul's Cross, London, on the theme 'Redde racionem 
villicacionis tue’ (either in 1387, 1388, or 1389), uses it, and that this sermon continues in 
popularity, to judge by the quantity of surviving manuscripts, well into the fifteenth century (an 
unnoticed, though partial, ME recension of it also exists in Bodleian Library, MS e Museo 180, 
fols 242-47v), the use of the analogy with vineyard labourers is not otherwise especially common (I 
note it also in Lollard Sermons, ed. Cigman, pp. 80-92). For the Wimbledon sermon, see N. H. 
Owen, 'Thomas Wimbledon's Sermon: "Redde Racionem villicacionis tue" ', Mediaeval Studies, 28 
(1966), 176-97. 

20 Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 649, fols 128v-33, has a sermon on the theme ’Qui navigant 
mare enarrent pericula eius 1 in which the clergy are the forecastle, the commonalty the middle of the 
ship, and the nobility the hindcastle. 

21 Oxford, Bodleian Library MS e Museo 180, fols 149-54; Lincoln Cathedral Library MS 51, 
fols 57v-63; and Gloucester Cathedral Library MS 22, pp. 668-77. 

22 Durham Cathedral Library MS Cosin V.IV.3. This manuscript contains only Advent, Lent 
and Passiontide sermons, plus a fragment of a sermon for the twelfth Sunday after Trinity which is 
more fully extant in the Oxford, Lincoln and Gloucester manuscripts. For a description, see A. J. 
Fletcher, 'A Critical Edition of Selected Sermons from an Unpublished Fifteenth-Century de 
tempore Sermon Cycle' (unpublished B.Litt. thesis, Oxford University, 1978), pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 

23 See Fletcher, Critical Edition, pp. xlix-1. 

24 I am obliged to Professor M. L. Samuels for his comments on the language of the Lincoln 
and Gloucester manuscripts. 

25 That is, if it is fair to infer authorial intention from literary content. 

26 The Wakefield Pageants in the Towneley Cycle, edited by A. C. Cawley (Manchester, 1958), 
p. 48,11. 186-89. Even here, however, it seems arguable how truly popular the terms might have 
appeared. 

27 See the notes on lines 57-58 of the text below. Since music was a higher art of the 
quadrivium, training in which might be less readily available in rural England, the musical 
knowledge of the sermon author may possibly suggest some urban training, and hence the further 
possibility arises that in composing such a sermon he might think first in terms of addressing an 
urban congregation. 

28 He does, however, broaden the picture of the estates towards the end of his sermon (see lines 
146-49 of the edited text below), where he mentions by name merchants, craftsmen and labourers, 
but he does so only briefly. 

29 The first instance of the collocation of 'the order of wedlock' of which I am aware, which 
may antedate by a few years the first example in the OED and MED (Chaucer's Merchant's Tale), is 
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in John Mirk's F'estial , much of which was probably composed c. 1382-90 (see A. J. Fletcher, 
'John Mirk and the Lollards', M/E, 55 (1987), 59-66). See Mirk's Festial: A Collection of 
Homilies , edited by T. Erbe, EETS, es 96 (London, 1905), p. 216. Hoccleve, for example, sets 'pe 
ordres of prestehode and of wedlok' side by side in his Regiment of Princes (see Hoccleve's Works , 
edited by F. J. Fumivall, EETS, es 72 [London, 1897], p. 54, line 1478). 

30 On the order of knighthood, see MED, ordre, subsense 8(a). 

31 Only those in the lowest of ecclesiastical orders could marry. 

32 The Book of Margery Kempe, edited by S. B. Meech and H. E. Allen, EETS, os 212 
(Oxford, 1940), pp. 84-85. I am indebted to Professor Kathleen Ashley for reminding me of the 
growth in importance in the fifteenth century of the cult of St Anne. Anne was evidently valued 
amongst other things as a patroness of the married state. Compare the way she expresses herself in 
St Bridget's Liber Celestis: 'I ame Anne, ladi of all weddid folke pat were byfor pe lawe', and a little 
later where she teaches Bridget a prayer in which Christ is beseeched 'for pe praiers of Anne' to 'haue 
merci of all pame pat are in wedeloke or pinkes to be wedded’; see The Liber Celestis of St Bridget 
of Sweden, edited by S. Ellis, EETS, os 291 (Oxford, 1987), p. 467, lines 22-23 and 25-27 
respectively. 

33 I am not aware of other uses of this figure with such comparable elaboration. 

34 Oxford, Oriel College MS 10, fol. 24, col. a; capitalization and punctuation are added. The 
passage is found in Bromyard's section on civitas. 

33 Sancti Aurelii Augustini De Civitate Dei Libri I-X, edited by B. Dombart and A. Kalb, 
Corpus Christianorum Series Latina, 47 (Tumhout, 1955), p. 53, lines 18-24: 'Sic ex summis et 
infimis et mediis interiectis ordinibus, ut sonis, moderata ratione ciuitatem consensu 
dissimillimorum concinere, et quae harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, earn esse in ciuitate 
concordiam, artissimum atque optimum omni in re publica uinculum incolumitatis, eamque sine 
iustitia nullo pacto esse posse' [Thus from its high, low and middle-ranking the city, when reason 
moderates, makes a concerted melody, like that coming from the sound of music. And that 
harmony which musicians say is present in song is, in the city, concord. Concord is the most 
perfect and best bond of security in every state, and without justice, as all agree, it is unable to 
exist]. Augustine is himself drawing on Cicero's De re publica at this point (see De Re Pvblica, 
edited by K. Ziegler [Leipzig, 1964], p. 79, lines 10-16). 

36 See John Stevens, Words and Music in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1986). 

37 A simile like that in one of the ME sermons in Worcester Cathedral Library MS F.10 is 
introduced so casually as to suggest its currency: a tuneful harp is pleasing, a tuneless one 
distressing; so those who preach according to orthodox Church teaching make a merry melody, 
while those who do not, like Lollards, turn mirth and melody to mischief and mourning (see Three 
Middle English Sermons from the Worcester Chapter Manuscript F.10, edited by D. M. Grisdale, 
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Leeds Texts and Monographs, 5 [Leeds, 1939], p. 41). 

38 Oxford, Oriel College MS 10, col. 23v, col. b; capitalization and punctuation are added. 

39 Nor is the psaltery advanced as a figure of the three estates. Rather, its use follows a 
tradition of interpreting the ten strings as the ten commandments. Augustine's ninth sermon on the 
Old Testament, which circulated also a treatise known as the De Decern Cordis, was an important 
carrier of this tradition. See Sancti Aurelii Augustini Sermones de Vetere Testamento, edited by C. 
Lambot, O. S. B., Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 41 (Turnhout, 1961), pp. 132-34. This 
work is alluded to, for example, in Dives and Pauper, a vernacular treatise whose author also 
composed sermons (see Dives and Pauper, Volume /, Part 2, edited by P. H. Bamum, EETS, os 
280 [Oxford, 1980], pp. 28-29, lines 55-64; on the Dives author as composer of sermons, see A. 
Hudson and H. L. Spencer, 'Old Author, New Work; The Sermons of MS Longleat 4', MAE, 53 
[1985], 220-38). 

40 Hereford Cathedral Library MS 0.3.V, fols 90, col. b - 93, col. b. This manuscript, which 
contains a substantial sermon miscellany plus a portion of a Latin Gesta Romanorum, is written 
for the most part in one hand that dates to s. xv 1 . I am preparing a longer study of its sermon 
texts. 

41 Hereford Cathedral Library MS 0.3.V, fol. 90v, col. a; I have expanded the Latin without 
notice. This sermon (fol. 92v, col. a) also makes an interesting philological observation in 
connection with the three estates: 'Dicitur vulgariter quod verbum non est nisi ventus. Per istum 
ventum possunt intelligi tria genera yd[i]omatum q[uibus] vtuntur in Anglia, scilicet, Anglicum, 
Latinum et Gallicum. Anglicum locuntur simplices et pauperes, Latinum clerici et scolares, 
Gallicum isti generosi [et] nobiles' [It is commonly said that a word is no more than wind. By this 
wind can be understood the three kinds of language which men use in England, and that is, English, 
Latin and French. Untutored and poor men speak English, clerics and scholars Latin and these 
gendemen and nobles French], I have expanded the Latin without notice. 

42 There existed in late-medieval England a general lay interest in and curiosity about church 
matters which various historical circumstances had combined to encourage. To give one example of 
a preacher's awareness of it: John Mirk includes in his Festial a 'sermo' (in fact it is less a sermon 
than a tract), a Formacio necessaria capellanis, to equip priests against the perverse curiosities of 
'lewde men he whiche bufic of mony wordys and proude in hor wit’ (see Mirk's Festial, ed. Erbe, 
pp. 124-29). Such men, he says, will gladly question untutored priests about the liturgy, especially 
Passiontide liturgy, to embarrass them. The diminution of the orthodox view of priesthood by the 
Lollards would also have tended to blur some of the traditional distinctions between clergy and laity; 
one imagines the Trinity 20 sermon author would have found such blurring abhorrent 

43 See edited text, lines 58-60. 

44 See the commentary on line 60 of the edited text. 
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45 J. C. Holt, Robin Hood (London, 1982), pp. 152-58. 

46 See BL MS Harley 4894, fol. 182: 'nam vnitas ciuitatis nedum est in domibus aut in uicis 
sed vt omnes philosophi testantur, est in consensu animorum' [for the unity of the state exists not 
in its houses or its streets, but in the agreement of its minds, as all philosophers witness]. This 
occurs in Rypon's third sermon for the feast of St Mary Magdalene. 

47 Briefly described in F. Madan, H. H. E. Craster and N. Denholm-Young, A Summary 
Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Oxford, 1937), II, part II, 
713, index no. 3635. 

48 I am obliged to Dr M. B. Parkes for his opinion on the hand of the O scribe. 

49 R. W. Hunt, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford (Oxford, 1953), 1,114. 

50 Compare on this E. Zeeman, 'Punctuation in an Early Manuscript of Love's Mirror', RES, 
ns 7 (1956), 11-18. 

51 Compare the common use of it thus in many early printed books (for example, early 
versions of Tyndale's Bible). 

52 Briefly described in R. M. Wooley, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoln Cathedral 
Chapter Library (London, 1927), pp. 25-26. (The collation given for MS 50 is incorrect.) More 
recently, see also R. M. Thomson, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoln Cathedral Library 
(Cambridge, 1989), pp. 34-36. 

53 The fullest description to date is by K. I. Sandred, A Middle English Version of the Gesta 
Romanorum (Uppsala, 1971), pp. 11-24; see also N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British 
Libraries (Oxford, 1977), vol. II, 955-56, and The Advent and Nativity Sermons from a Fifteenth- 
Century Revision of John Mirk's Festial, edited by S. Powell, Middle English Texts, 13 
(Heidelberg, 1981), pp. 11-13. D. S. Brewer, 'Observations on a Fifteenth Century Manuscript’, 
Anglia, 72 (1954), 390-99, has several points of descriptive detail. 

54 An accurate collation, with page references, is given in Sandred, Gesta Romanorum, pp. 17- 

20 . 

^ 5 On the Festial connections of G, see A. J. Fletcher, Unnoticed Sermons from John Mirk's 
Festial', Speculum, 54 (1980), 514-22. 

56 It may have been inherited from his father, a clergyman and a manuscript collector; see 
Sandred, Gesta Romanorum, p. 23. 

37 This is a curious form, but not the "Rodulphus Wyllstart' that Brewer reads, 'Observations on 
a Fifteenth-Century Manuscript', p. 397. (Sandred, Gesta Romanorum, p. 22, corrects Brewer, but 
reads himself 'Rodulphus Wyllstat'.) Neither is the equally curious 'Rorolandum' on p. 308 
'Rowlandum' (Brewer, 'Observations', p. 397; Sandred, Gesta Romanorum, p. 22, also reads this). 
Attempts to identify the Willets mentioned here have been inconclusive. Brewer, 'Observations’, p. 
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398, has noticed thefrequent occurrence of the name in sixteenth-century Gloucestershire. Sandred, 
Gesta Romanorum , p. 23, n. 2, mentions additionally the appearance of the name in counties of the 
south-central and south-east Midlands. 

58 Brewer, p. 398, 'Observations', takes this to be Whaddon, Bucks. Sandred, Gesta 
Romanorum , p. 22, mentions Haddon in Derbyshire as a possibility, but without advancing it as a 
localization. 

59 Sandred, Gesta Romanorum, p. 13. 

60 As, for example, is John Jeffys's MS Bodley 95. 

61 The textual superiority of O over LG is argued in Fletcher, Critical Edition , pp. xl-lii. 
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The modem study of L^amon's Brut would seem to have had a highly propitious 
start with the publication of Sir Frederic Madden's three volume edition of 
La 3 amon's work, for the Society of Antiquaries, in 1847. 2 Madden's edition, with 
its parallel text from the two extant manuscript copies of the Brut, its extensive 
notes, glossary, and running modernisation of the narrative at the foot of every 
page, made a work that had previously attracted only intermittent scholarly interest 
accessible to an audience of specialists and non-specialists alike. 3 After 1847, it 
would seem, La 3 amon's Brut was readable, literally, once more. Indeed one 
tangible effect of Madden's act of retrieval can be traced in the text of Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King: echoes of La 3 amon's version of Arthurian history (or rather of 
Madden's running gloss on La 3 amon’s text) are woven into the sequence, 
particularly in the opening and closing frames where some archaic resonance is 
sought by Tennyson. 4 Madden's work may also have stimulated a rather more local 
effort to commemorate La 3 amon: in J. S. P. Tatlock's view, the inscription on the 
(older) base of the modem font at Areley Kings in Worcestershire which appears to 
refer to 'St La 3 amon' is a later nineteenth-century forgery which was designed to 
secure La 3 amon ('who was very little known before Madden's edition of 1847') as 
a local worthy. 5 

Yet, this propitious start has not resulted in La 3 amon’s literary canonisation. 
The work of the 'best English poet before Chaucer' (according to Tatlock) now 
occupies, at best, a marginal place in the fair field of Middle English studies over 
which the figure of Chaucer towers and in which most professional power and 
prestige is located in studies of one kind or another of the 'father of English poetry' 
rather than the 'English Ennius', as Madden had characterised La 3 amon in 1847 
(p. vii). I am not interested in weighing up the relative poetic merits of these 
writers, nor in advancing a case for the Brut as the foundation of some Great 
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Tradition, but I am interested in why La 3 amon scholarship since 1847 seems to have 
been so unconsolidated, and in whether, with the publication of a major new study 
of Layamon's Brut: The Poem and Its Sources by Frangoise Le Saux, and a new 
translation and partial edition of the Brut, Layamon's Arthur by W. R. J. Barron and 
S. C. Weinberg, Lajamon's time might be said to have come again. 6 

C. S. Lewis opened his essay on La 3 amon’s Brut with a characteristically 
clear-cut assessment of the Brut 'problem 1 : 'It is easy to explain why Lajamon's 
Brut has few readers. The only text is almost unobtainable; the poem is long; much 
of its matter is dull'. 7 Lewis's judgement has the virtues of clarity and concision, 
but it is, of course, somewhat oversimplified. Accessibility to a full text of the Brut 
does remain a problem. Since Lewis wrote, two volumes of the new edition of the 
Brut, edited by G. L. Brook and R. F. Leslie for the Early English Text Society, 
have now been published (1963, 1978), but Madden’s edition remains the only one 
to supply an introduction, notes and glossary. 8 It is clear from the extensive 
bibliography to Frangoise Le Saux's study that the Brut has had more than the ’few’ 
readers which Lewis has claimed, or the ’handful 1 to which Barron and Weinberg 
have drawn attention in their preface (p. vii). But the lack of a central 
bibliographical reference point for modern studies of the Brut (which will now be 
filled by Le Saux's study) has certainly hampered the consolidation of work in this 
area. Many of the more modern writers on the Brut still convey the impression of 
being pioneers in the field, who are working in something of a scholarly vacuum, 
not in dialogue with one another, nor apparently in agreement even on the matter of 
how to represent Lajamon's name (which may be encountered in the legitimate 
modem guise of 'Lawman', or in the more spurious form 'Layamon'). 9 Lewis's 
point about literal accessibility of the text of the Brut remains valid, but his other 
comments on the quality and the quantity of this narrative raise much larger 
questions about its modem and medieval cultural contexts. 

That the text of the Brut is long there is no doubt, and this fact alone has 
doubtless inhibited the institutionalisation of Lajamon's work as a subject of 
academic study. Reproducing La 3 amon’s text in long lines, as Brook and Leslie 
have chosen to do, rather than in the half line format favoured by Madden, cuts 
down on the number of pages occupied by the text (and thus has a certain ecological 
appeal), but it does not make the work any shorter. 10 That 'much of its matter is 
dull' is, however, more than just a matter of opinion, for such a judgement depends 
on some prior assessment by the modem reader of what kind of work is being read 
and what constitutes appropriate descriptive and evaluative criteria to apply to it. But 
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amongst modem Readers of La 3 amon's Brut there is little sense of a consensus on 
these issues and in the critical studies of the Brut which have appeared over the last 
century or so there is considerable uncertainty about what kind of classification to 
give to this narrative (is it 'poetry', or distinctively 'English poetry', or an orally 
influenced composition, or even a text which has serious historiographical 
pretensions?). Michael S wanton acknowledges this classificatory problem when he 
identifies the Brut as a 'verse chronicle' - an 'unfamiliar and uncertain literary 
category' (presumably he is referring to its effect on a modem audience) which, 
according to Swanton, is one which compounds the distinction between historical 
fact and fiction. 11 But uncertainties about how to categorise the Brut extend beyond 
the issue of its generic form to its wider historical and cultural context. The varied 
and contradictory judgements on why La 3 amon's text should represent a 'landmark 
of English literary history' (Tatlock, LHB, p. 485) are inextricably linked to 
changing perceptions of the status of English literary culture in the late twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and, indeed, to whether La 3 amon's work is being plotted on an 
axis of the history of English literature (between the Old and Middle English 
periods), or on an axis of the history of textual production in Britain at this time. A 
brief sketch of some of the most influential patterns of critical assessments of the 
Brut may be useful here, if only to provide a context for discussing the contribution 
of the most recent works on the Brut by Fran?oise Le Saux, W. R. J. Barron and 
S. C. Weinberg to the study of La 3 amon's work. 12 

The historical context in which Madden places the Brut is that of the history of 
the English language from its Anglo-Saxon origins. According to Madden, 
,La 3 amon's work provides a rare illustration of the state of the language in the 
obscure, transitional period of 'Semi-Saxon' from 1100 to 1230, and still preserves 
'the spirit and style of the earlier Anglo-Saxon writers' (p. xxiii). Madden's terms 
for linguistic periodisation did not gain currency, but there is some continuity 
between Madden's assessment of the Brut as a transitional work, which is orientated 
towards an earlier pre-Conquest poetic tradition, and the tenor of many of the later 
critical assessments of La 3 amon's work which place it within a distinctively 
'English' poetic tradition. 13 Yet there is also some variation in critics' perceptions 
of the kind of older spirit preserved in the Brut which has resulted in some extremely 
divergent assessments of La 3 amon's literary status. For influential scholars such as 
J. S. P. Tatlock (in LHB) and Dorothy Everett, for example, the kind of poetic 
tradition which survives in the Brut is not that of the 'classical' Old English 
alliterative tradition, but rather that of a less rigorous, 'popular' tradition. 14 Their 
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impression that La 3 amon is using a lesser quality poetic medium, 'a poorer vehicle 
of expression than Old English "classical" metre', to use Everett’s words (p. 28) 
affects their estimation of La 3 amon's place in the literary culture of his time. 

While Madden could refer to Lajamon as 'our English Ennius' and thus 
endow the Brut with a high-status, classical aura albeit eliding the question of its 
contemporary status, Tatlock and Everett see Lajamon much more in terms of a 
'native' writer, a conquered Englishman, who speaks in an indigenous if not local 
voice, which is utterly distinct from the prestigious and urbane voice of the French 
literary tradition which animates the work of Wace's Roman de Brut, his principal 
literary source. Notions of a decline in status of the metrical medium used by 
La 3 amon coalesce with judgements about the significance of the differences between 
the respective narrative styles of the Roman de Brut and the Brut; the result is that 
La 3 amon is presented as a writer who is speaking from a culturally subordinate 
status and whose work reflects less sophisticated ideals. Tatlock, for example, 
describes La 3 amon as having translated not only Wace's language and style 'but 
also his cultural background, from those expected among mid-twelfth century 
Normans to those of more primitive people; he seems in comparison, to a modem, 
simple-minded and culturally inexperienced ... he has little of the chivalric and 
new-fashioned' ( LHB , pp. 488-89). In Everett's discussion, to give another 
illustration, a brief characterisation of Wace's Roman de Brut (a work written to 
appeal to 'sophisticated and more or less cultured readers' in a literary language 
'which would have been familiar to the Norman court in England and in France') is 
followed by a description of La 3 amon as a writer who 'was in many ways the 
antithesis of Wace. What he tells us of himself at the beginning of his poem implies 
a man living a simple life, remote from the world which Wace knew' (p. 33). In 
these essays, Wace and La 3 amon become figures who epitomise the social and 
cultural divisions and distinctions of post-Conquest England which are organised as 
a series of interlinked oppositions (between the social status of English and French 
as literary media, the social status of the respective writers and their audiences, their 
geographical locales - the provinces and the court). 

Not all critics writing on the Brut have shared these ideas about the 'popular' 
nature of La 3 amon's verse form (a view which has now been revised substantially), 
but the impression that Wace and La 3 amon may be used as figureheads for 
distinctive forward-looking and backward-looking (albeit 'glorious') trends in the 
cultural history of twelfth- and thirteenth-century England has gained wider currency 
through the work of other influential and accessible essayists on La 3 amon, such as 
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C. S. Lewis, R. S A Loomis, and W. H. Schirmer. 15 Yet, to be fair, this generalised 
view of the respective positions of Wace and La 3 amon on the cultural map has not 
been consistently endorsed by those who have wished to see Lajamon as a 
distinctively English poet. Some equivocation about the status of La 3 amon and his 
work is evident even in the work of both Tatlock and Everett, to return to these 
exemplary critics again. Although Tatlock begins his chapter on the Brut by 
developing a portrait of a man 'personally ignorant of the great world ... a man 
little acquainted with the advance of civilisation' ( LHB , p. 514), he concludes his 
chapter with speculations about Lajamon's connection with, and patronage by, 
members of the Angevin royal family (LHB, p. 530). Similarly, although Everett 
suggests that La 3 mon's work is closer to oral, unlettered composition than that of 
Wace, she goes on to acknowledge that Lajamon 'cannot have been completely 
provincial and inexperienced ... If he had not read widely in French, he had at 
least, to judge by his understanding of Wace, a good knowledge of the language. 
There are even signs that he had some knowledge of the technique of poetic 
composition as understood by educated writers’. 16 

Reassessments both diachronic and synchronic of the metrical traditions in 
which the Brut is working (by Norman Blake and, most recently, by Angus 
Macintosh) have certainly challenged the view that the English translator of the 
Roman de Brut was somehow a victim of the paucity of the linguistic and literary 
resources to hand. 17 Revisions of the received view of La 3 amon as an 'untutored' 
archaising writer have also been suggested by Eric Stanley's analysis of the lexis 
and grammar of the Caligula copy of the Brut which suggests that the archaic 
resonances of the narrative may have been consciously cultivated. 18 But what has 
been lacking in the field until now are easily accessible full scale studies of the Brut 
which might offer a substantial challenge to the dominant critical commonplaces 
which have accreted round the text. 19 One of the rare, relatively recent studies of 
La 3 amon's text and its sources by Herbert Pilch perhaps failed to make any impact 
on the mainly English-speaking critical scene, not only because of its linguistic 
medium (which is a sad reflection on the insularity of Lajamon studies), but also 
because its central emphasis was on the overwhelming debt of the Brut to pre- 
existant Welsh sources, a thesis which cannot be convincingly sustained, as 
Frangoise Le Saux has shown in some detail. 20 

The most radical of all the shorter studies of the Brut to appear in recent years, 
leaving aside Frangoise Le Saux's study for the moment, is in Elizabeth Salter's 
posthumously published essay on 'Culture and Literature in earlier thirteenth-century 
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England: national and international'. 21 The re-orientation of the received literary 
images of Lajamon and his work which Elizabeth Salter presents is directly related 
to her efforts to recast the literary history of early thirteenth-century England in terms 
of a synthetic cultural scene in which diverse literary influences, in Latin, French, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, may be in interaction rather than in opposition. Indeed 
Salter's reading of the literary medium employed in the Brut finds evidence of that 
synthetic culture in practice, on a micro-scale: 

... the important fact to stress is that the Brut bears witness to 
processes of metrical experimentation which are, in their own 
way, adventurous. No doubt, when making his choice of a 
suitable medium, La 3 amon was faced with many different 
alternatives and considerations. His serious historical intent in 
the Brut with its patriotic and heroic emphasis, must have been 
one important determining factor, we shall later seek to establish 
his knowledge of twelfth-century Latin verse . . . although 
complex Latin hexameters could hardly have provided him with 
a practical model. More practical in this role would have been 
heroic verse in the vernacular languages of both continental 
French and Anglo-Norman: he must have been familiar with the 
spacious decasyllabics and alexandrines of the chansons de geste 
. . . [Lajamon's] compromise was the adoption of a loosely 
articulated unrhymed line, which could be wrought up for more 
elaborate purposes by recourse to a number of vernacular styles, 
some of nostalgic, antiquarian, and learned interest, perhaps, 
and some of more recent invention. 22 

The contrast between Elizabeth Salter's location of the Brut in a contemporary 
cultural context and that offered by such critics as Tatlock, or Loomis, or Lewis 
could not be greater. And yet the contrast I am pointing to here cannot be summed 
up as simply that between 'newer and better' and 'older and mistaken' views of 
La 3 amon's literary milieu. Although Salter’s depiction of La 3 amon's literary 
context as a continuum breaks the mould of critical approaches which are structured 
around binary oppositions (between English and French; romance and epic; 
aristocratic and popular appeal, etc.), it is an account which remains highly 
speculative and which begs some questions about the significance of La 3 amon’s act 
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of translation and\the nature of the 'patriotic and heroic' sentiments, it apparently 
expresses. Moreover, because there is still so much we do not know about the 
production and reception of historical narratives in verse in twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century England, let alone the construction of national identities at this time, some 
culturally stereotyped images may still be invoked to fill this vacuum. Impressions 
of Wace and Lajamon as representatives of new and old, court and country, elite 
and popular literary trends still continue to haunt more recent Brut scholarship. 
Thus some longstanding commonplaces about the expressive limitations of 
La3amon's literary medium and the cultural limitations of his milieu appear again, 
for example, in Michael Swanton's otherwise stimulating discussion of the Brut. 
When Swanton turns to characterise the difference between the treatment of 
Arthurian history in the Roman de Brut and La3amon's Brut , he suggests that the 
'courtois' temper of the former is the product of an individual writer responding to 
the aspirations of a prospective court audience, if not to the demands of a single 
royal patron (itself a highly questionable proposition). The Brut, in contrast, is read 
as representing the voice of the collective concerns and perceptions of English 
subjects under Norman rule: 

[in the Brut ] neither Arthur nor any of his knights (although 
undeniably presented as strong and virtuous) display any of the 
chivalric qualities they assume for Wace - who presumably 
wished to satisfy the courtly expectations of his patron, Eleanor. 
La3amon has neither the vocabulary nor the mind to treat such 
sentiments as curtesie. The idiom of chivalry was as yet 
semantically and socially inaccessible to an English audience. 

The romantic fiction of knight-errantry by which the young 
squires of the Angevin court thought to measure their lives was 
differently perceived through English eyes; from the point of 
view of a subject people, the all too familiar mounted soldiery 
were unlikely to have appeared, in all respects the chevalers of 
courtly French romance . 23 

Here an account of the societies represented in the historical narratives by Wace and 
La3amon (which is, in itself, open to question) is used to characterise the respective 
social contexts in which these writers work: once again the Roman de Brut and the 
Brut become synecdoches of divided - and distinct - French and English, social and 
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literary, milieux which yet, paradoxically, share an interest in the ancient history of 
Britain. 24 

This sketch of Lajamon studies is far from exhaustive, but it is detailed 
enough to illustrate both the diversity of ways in which the Brut has been interpreted 
by its modem readers and to reveal something of the tangled relationship between 
these views and the divergent perceptions of the larger literary-historical context of 
the work. Some sustained self-reflective discussion of the issues involved in 
providing a context for the Brut and hence of the process of making this narrative 
'mean' for a modem audience would be welcome, as would any attempt to make the 
text literally more accessible: both of the most recent books to appear on the Brut by 
Frangoise Le Saux, and by W. R. J. Barron and S. C. Weinberg make important 
contributions to the contemporary reception of the Brut ,; both are overdue. 

When Fran^oise Le Saux embarked on her study of the sources of La 3 amon's 
Brut in the late 1970s, scholarly work on this area was, she claims with some 
justice, in a state of confusion (p. vii), even though the subject had attracted 
scholarly interest since the publication of Madden's edition in 1847 and even though 
some information about the making of the narrative is supplied in its own prologue 
(Brut, 1-35). Le Saux's way into this tangled subject is to reconsider the evidence 
for the dating of La 3 amon's work (which she takes to be more accurately 
represented by the copy of the narrative in British Library MS Cotton Caligula A ix 
and which, she concludes, was composed sometime before 1216) and then to 
discuss what conclusions may be drawn from its prologue. It is, as she notes, 'a 
paradox not unusual in medieval studies that some of the most puzzling source 
problems arise in connection with those works whose sources have been 
acknowledged by the author' (p. 14), and this is no less the case with the Brut. 

Two fundamental issues about the 'making' of this text arise from its prologue 
(leaving aside all that we do not know about the identity and social status of its 
maker) and these are both covered by Le Saux's scrupulous appraisal of previous 
critical commentary on this section of Lajamon's text. The first issue concerns the 
identity of the textual resources in Latin and English to which La 3 amon seems to 
acknowledge his debt (Brut, 16-18). The second and more general issue concerns 
the interpretation of the discrepancy between the process of compilation described in 
this prologue (the bringing together of material from books written in English, Latin 
and French by named writers) with that we may reconstruct (for it has been clear for 
a long time that the major textual debt of La 3 amon's Brut is to the third text 
mentioned in the prologue, Wace's Roman de Brut). 25 Does this discrepancy reveal 
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the 'sham' of La 3 amon's antiquarian learning, as Eric Stanley has suggested? 26 Or 
does it indicate that the function of the prologue is primarily to authorise the narrative 
which follows and, if so, what is the effect of the specific conjunction of textual 
resources which it invokes? 

Once again the resolution of these issues depends to some extent on what kind 
of writer Lr^amon is judged to be. For Le Saux, it appears, La 3 amon aspires to 
write serious and factually accurate history: his act of compilation is in the interests 
of producing a work of 'sodere word' (Brut, 27) that is in Le Saux's view, 'a work 
of scientific pretensions' (p. 15). She concludes: 

... It is to his advantage to name well-known, verifiable 
authorities, rather than spurious or obscure works ... it is 
therefore reasonable to assume that the Latin book by Albin and 
Austin must have existed, either as a now lost composite 
manuscript, or - more plausibly - as the explicit sub-text to a 
well-known authority (Bede). As such, [the Latin book] should 
probably be understood as a 'pedigree' to the work, rather than a 
source in the modem sense of the word. (p. 22) 

It might be profitable to use the notion of a pedigree, rather than that of a 
bibliography, to discuss the function of the prologue as a whole: the opening section 
of the Brut does, after all, offer a genealogy for the work and its maker. 27 But, if 
so, larger questions arise about how the scientific pretensions which Le Saux 
attributes to La 3 amon's work (as a text of a literally truthful history) may be 
reconciled with the still evident discrepancy between the compositional process 
described in the prologue and that we may reconstruct. Why, if La 3 amon conceives 
of his work as being factually true, should he construct this possibly idealised 
account of its composition? Is this the most appropriate model of a historiographical 
enterprise (to construct a factually true account of events as they happened) to use of 
La 3 amon's work? Here, however, Le Saux does not address such general 
questions, but rather defers and to some extent deflects them by raising others: if we 
know that the major debt of the Brut is to Wace's narrative and that the other material 
in La 3 amon's text does not seem to derive from the other two works, then 'what 
were those unacknowledged sources of La 3 amon's?' and 'how far afield are we to 
search for these sources?' (p. 22). 28 These are the questions which form the basis 
for the chapters which follow in which Le Saux reconsiders the relationship between 
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the Brut and texts from four 'cultural fields’ (Layamon's Brut, p. 23) of Anglo- 
Norman and French, Latin, Welsh and English to which La 3 amon may have had 
access. 

With the publication of Le Saux's study, it should no longer be possible for 
many of the often contradictory critical commonplaces which have accreted around 
the Brut to be replicated without some further consideration of their basis and their 
implications. Every one of Le Saux's chapters offers some reassessment of the 
scope of cultural influences which might be identified in the Brut and of the specific 
kinds of intertextual debt which may be traced with any justice. General notions 
about La 3 amon's amplification of material drawn from Wace's text are considerably 
refined in the chapter on 'From Wace to La 3 amon’, and the received impression that 
the Brut is a less ’courtois 1 text than the Roman de Brut, or ’anti-French' in its 
outlook, is substantially revised in the analysis of 'The French Connection' (with 
support from the work of A. C. Gibbs in this area, as Le Saux makes clear). 29 If, 
however, the 'accuracy with which La 3 amon did his work shows that he had all the 
competence necessary to understand and appreciate French works other than his 
main source' (p. 83), it is still very difficult to find any definite evidence of 
borrowings from any other French sources in the Brut. Although Le Saux 
concludes that La 3 amon 'appears to have been well informed of the literary 
achievements of his Anglo-Norman masters' and that the 'French influence on the 
Brut ... is more pervasive than once was thought' (pp. 92-93), such conclusions 
are not really substantiated by the evidence that is offered. La 3 amon's reference to 
the French usage of the term 'dusze pers' (Brut, 813) is the foundation of Le Saux's 
claim (pp. 74-75, 83) that La 3 amon probably had some acquaintance with the 
chanson de geste genre; certain parallels in the narrative motifs found in the Tristan 
legend, particularly in the version attributed to Thomas, and those used in the 
development of a number of scenes in the Brut, notably those between Godlac and 
Delgan and later between Brian and his sister, provide the primary evidence for the 
'more pervasive' French influence on La 3 amon’s text. The parallels cited by Le 
Saux are interesting, but they could be more appropriately discussed in terms of 
analogues rather than as 'sources'. Indeed, if the discussion were to be opened up 
in this way, evidence of further analogues for narrative motifs in the Brut might well 
be considered. As Le Saux later notes in her section on the English sources of the 
Brut, 'it is a fact that the account of the birth of Ogier le Danois is remarkably similar 
to that of Arthur' (p. 200); such a similarity might have been discussed in the context 
of her chapter on 'The French Connection'. 
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Much more persuasive is Le Saux's analysis of the evidence for La 3 amon’s 
use of material from Geoffrey of Monmouth's Vita Merlini in the Brut, which seems 
likely to have provided the cue for the development of King Arthur’s departure for 
Avalon as well as for several other small-scale touches in the narrative (several of 
which relate to the depiction of Merlin). Evidence of La 3 amon's direct use of the 
Historia Regum Britanniae in the Brut (apart from the use of some material from the 
prophecies of Merlin sequence) remains scarce, and so it is this link between 
La 3 amon's text and the lesser known work by Geoffrey of Monmouth which can be 
used to challenge the suspicions of earlier critics that this 'provincial' writer may 
have been unable to read Latin (a suspicion which surfaces again in Barron and 
Weinberg's introduction to Layamon’s Arthur, p. x). 

Equally impressive, though less persuasive, is Le Saux's discussion of the 
possibility that Welsh material of some kind might have provided La 3 amon with 
some ideas about how to amplify his narrative at certain points. I am not convinced 
that there is any conclusive evidence of Welsh sources for the Brut, although there 
are certain analogies between the representation of the defeated Saxons as 
messengers of their own destruction in the Armes Pry dein and in the Brut (9768- 
772, 10371-427). 30 I remain sceptical, too, of Le Saux's suggestion that La 3 amon 
had a tactful Welsh informant who underplayed the extent of the 'highly antagonistic 
feelings of the English pervading Welsh literature' when communicating with the 
'kindly disposed and possibly admiring English scholar' (pp. 138-39, 140-41). But 
Le Saux's emphasis on the extent of Welsh/English/Norman political and cultural 
contacts offers a valuable corrective to some of the images of La 3 amon’s provincial, 
rustic, and altogether out-of-the-way milieu which have prevailed in previous essays 
on this writer. Moreover her chapter on 'The Welsh Sources' opens with a sharp 
analysis of how the changing status of Celtic culture within a predominantly 
Anglophile scholarly milieu (within the last hundred or so years) has determined 
whether even the possibility of Welsh or even Irish influence (pace Tatlock) on the 
Brut has been considered by the post-Madden readers of La 3 amon's text. It is in 
this context that Le Saux provides a judicious appraisal of Herbert Pilch's attempt to 
investigate all the possible Welsh debts of the Brut and, indeed, sees the weight of 
interest in his study as symptomatic of 'a more widespread current towards the 
recognition of previously despised or ignored minority cultures, which found its 
political expression in an upsurge of the claims to recognition of many European 
minorities' (p. 133). 

The organisational focus of Le Saux's study becomes rather more diffuse 
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when she turns'to consider L^amon's debts to the 'cultural field' of older and 
contemporary English works in the final two chapters of her study, ’An preost wes 
on leoden’, and 'An Intensely English poet'. Tracing some of the moral and 
religious attitudes expressed in the Brut is the broad concern of 'An preost was on 
leodon', and this chapter also includes some analysis of the possible influence of 
earlier hagiographic and homiletic material on La 3 amon's text (a topic which is 
picked up again in the following chapter). 31 Under this heading, too, Le Saux 
develops her discussion of some of the distinctive features of the post-Arthurian 
sections of the Brut which result in a reappraisal of the events and some of the 
personnel involved in the conversion of the Germanic settlers and their eventual 
consolidation of power over the central portion of the island. Here, however, the 
difficulty of accommodating this kind of discussion within the frame imposed by a 
'source' study becomes evident. The problem is not only that material relevant to 
the more sympathetic representation of some of the antagonists of the British in the 
post-Arthurian sections of the Brut is dispersed across both this chapter and the next 
( Layamon's Brut, pp. 162-75, 211-13, 223-27). But it is also that a broader 
contextual discussion is needed at this point, which would alert the reader to the 
controversial quality of the representation of the passage of dominion in the tradition 
of British historiography in which La 3 amon is working. 

The challenge to the traditional contours of insular historiography offered by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's vision of the British past in the Historia Regum Britanniae 
is not confined to the pre-Arthurian and Arthurian sections of his narrative alone. In 
the so-called Vulgate Historia Regum Britanniae the consolidation of Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony over the central part of the island is delayed and the account of the 
conversion of the Germanic peoples is portrayed from a markedly pro-British 
perspective, as W. R. Leckie has shown in his important study. The Passage of 
Dominion: Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Periodisation of Insular History in the 
Twelfth Century , 32 Not only, according to Leckie, does Geoffrey of Monmouth 
deny 'the Anglo-Saxons pre-eminence until the tenth century', until, that is, the 
reign of Athelstan (p. 71), but he also presents Augustine's tussle with the British 
Church in an unflattering light: in the Vulgate version, Augustine appears a 
’meddlesome prelate’ (p. 106). In the subsequent reworkings of this 
historiographical tradition in the 'First Variant' version of the Historia Regum 
Britanniae and in Wace's Roman de Brut attempts are made to revise some of the 
most provocative features of this account of post-Arthurian British history with 
greater or lesser degrees of success and consistency. Any consideration of 
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Lemon's changes in this period needs to be seen within the context of the earlier 
revisionary efforts; such a discussion would help the modem audience of the Brut to 
appreciate what is at stake in this section of the narrative and to see why it is not a 
'half-hearted' postscript to Arthur's adventures. 33 

A careful and thorough re-examination of Lajamon's possible debts to an 
earlier Anglo-Saxon poetic tradition is reserved for Le Saux's final chapter which 
considers whether there is any justification for the characterisation of Lajamon as 
'an intensely English poet'. The phrase for this chapter heading is taken from Gwyn 
Jones's brief but widely read introduction to the work of Wace and Lajamon and it 
is here that Le Saux offers some overview of the critical approaches to the Brut 
which have prevailed following Madden's edition. 34 Although many readers of the 
Brut have felt that the spirit of Old English poetry is somehow preserved in the Brut , 
she concludes, as A. C. Gibbs had done previously, that there is very little specific 
evidence to prove that Lajamon was acquainted with, or indebted to, any earlier 
poetic tradition: 'in a total view of the Brut', she remarks, 'the "Old English" 
elements take a fairly minor place' (p. 205) and she concurs with Dorothy Everett's 
view that 'the specifically "English" atmosphere of the work ... is produced by 
something more vague and tenuous than direct recollections of earlier literature'. 35 
The challenge to the perceived 'Englishry' of the Brut (to use Gwyn Jones's term, 
p. xi) continues in Le Saux's discussion of the nationalist sympathies of the Brut: 
Lajamon's apparent reappraisal of the degenerate image of the Welsh at the end of 
his narrative (in contrast to their image in the Roman de Brut ) is the basis for a re- 
evaluation of his loyalties. In Le Saux's view 'the Brut may be read as an attempt to 
kindle a spirit of solidarity between the Welsh and the English, the legitimate 
inhabitants of Britain, against the invaders . . . More than Germanic, English or 
Anglo-Saxon, Lajamon's outlook is already British, in the modern sense of the 
word' (p. 227). Although it may seem that here Le Saux is resisting the pressure to 
read the Brut as a distinctively English poem, her concluding remarks reflect the pull 
of the commonplace formulation of a 'popular' English versus Norman/French 
antagonism as the key to Lajamon's narrative: 

The poem is focussed on the English people, written in the 
English language, eschewing excessively learned detail, making 
use of proverbs and local references (such as Milburga). 
Lajamon gives them a more prestigious pedigree than 'standard 
histories' and provides them with an answer to the problem of 
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legitimacy, in distinguishing them from those mere conquerors 
by the force of weapons, but also with regard to the Welsh, 
whose prior claims are subtly denied. La 3 amon’s Brut reads as 
an attempt to create a new foundation myth, that could give his 
countrymen both moral justification and the incentive to survive. 

(p. 230) 

In this reading (which is not characteristic of Le Saux's work as a whole) the 
outlook expressed in the Brut appears to be much less that of a British writer (in any 
sense of the word) and much more like that of an ’intensely English poet’. Clearly 
one of the urgent desiderata of Lajamon studies is for a sustained analysis of the 
terminology used to designate ’imagined communities' in the Brut, its pattern of 
usage (which may not be as neat as some critics have suggested), and how that does 
or does not coincide with the terms used in modern Brut studies to describe 
La 3 amon's apparent sympathies. 36 

John Frankis concluded at the end of his important study of 'Lajamon's 
English Sources' that 'Lajamon is now emerging as a very much less simple sort of 
poet than used often to be thought' and this is the point which is amply confirmed by 
Franijoise Le Saux's study. 37 Layamon's Brut: the Poem and Its Sources will be 
one of the principal resources for La 3 amon scholarship, but it is far from the last 
word on the subject of the Brut, nor should it be expected to be so. Le Saux's work 
provides the necessary consolidation of Lajamon scholarship which will enable 
others to participate in the field and facilitate broader-based discussions which may 
be free from the constraints of necessarily being organised as source studies. It 
would be interesting, for example, to develop the discussion of Lajamon's prologue 
in a context which allowed some opportunity to consider its polemical effect, rather 
than simply its literal content. Here some comparative work on the form and 
function of authorising passages in other vernacular exercises in historiography 
would be useful. Rudolph Imelmann's early thesis on the derivation of La 3 amon's 
Brut from some kind of lost Gaimar/Wace historical compilation, although 
thoroughly refuted since 1935, seems, nevertheless, to have inhibited further 
comparative work in this area. 38 If the extant fragments of the other Anglo- 
Norman/French translations of the Historia Regum Britanniae, which are not 
mentioned in Le Saux's study, were to be more widely available and discussed, the 
act of recasting a narrative about insular history in a different stylistic mode, as is the 
case in La 3 amon's Brut, might seem to be less of a massively 'erratic' action. 39 
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There were, perhaps, more stylistic options open to the composers of 
historiographical works than is generally realised and a wider range of conceptions 
about the form and function of historiographical exercises in circulation in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries than Le Saux acknowledges. Certainly one of the 
important assumptions which informs her study, which needs to be explored and 
justified in much greater detail, is that La 3 amon conceived of himself as producing a 
work with 'scientific pretensions', conforming to an ideal of factual veracity. This 
seems a limited model of historiographical activity in general and, in particular, to 
underestimate any contemporary awareness of the effect of narrative organisation 
and style on the production of historical narratives. If we accept Eric Stanley’s 
argument and recognise that self-conscious archaism was a stylistic option, then it 
suggests that Lajamon's Brut was produced in a context where there was a rather 
sophisticated grasp of how an idiom may be created in the present to mediate the 
history of the past. 

La 3 amon's reworking of the Roman de Brut is one that aimed at 'dynamic 
equivalence' according to Fran$oise Le Saux: this, following Eugene A. Nida's 
definition, may be described as one 'concerning which a bilingual and bicultural 
person can justifiably say, "That is just the way we would say it" '. 40 This is not 
the kind of translation of Lajamon's Brut which W. R. J. Barron and S. C. 
Weinberg have aspired to produce in Layamon's Arthur. Theirs is more akin to the 
'formally equivalent’ kind which, like Madden's, is designed to facilitate access to 
the Caligula version of the Brut : in Layamon's Arthur , an edited text of the Brut 
based on the Brook and Leslie edition (but with modem punctuation and some 
revisions) covering events from Uther Pendragon's open expression of desire for 
Ygerne at his London assembly to the departure of Arthur for Avalon 
(corresponding to 9229-14297 of Brook and Leslie's edition) is printed with a 
facing prose translation. Their aim, judging by their practice, is to produce a 
readable, modem English, parallel version of La 3 amon’s narrative (and in this they 
succeed admirably) which attempts to reproduce some of the formulaic effects of 
La 3 amon's phrasal patterning (notably the personal epithets such as 'aflelest kingen' 
'noblest of kings') and which sometimes retains a slightly alien word order (for 
example, 'Then arrived from Rome Gawain, Lot's eldest son', 11601). But they do 
not archaise through their choice of vocabulary, as Madden does in his almost word- 
for-word gloss on the text, or as Eugene Mason does in his prose translation of the 
Arthurian section (which opens at an earlier point in the narrative with the arrival of 
Constantine from Britanny). 
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Layamon's Arthur seems to have been designed to serve the demands of varied 
audiences and to respond to the unconsolidated nature of La 3 amon scholarship to 
date. Since the edition of Brook and Leslie may be difficult for some readers 
because it is not punctuated according to modem conventions and is, as yet, lacking 
notes and a glossary, Barron and Weinberg have answered some of these needs for 
the Arthurian section of the text by supplying a punctuated text, with textual notes, 
as well as background textual commentary. Since Barron and Weinberg recognise 
the absence of any up-to-date introductions to Lajamon's work (p. vii), they have 
also tried to fill this lacuna with a comparatively long introduction (of some fifty 
densely packed pages) to the Brut, its cultural context, its sources and further 
bibliography. The result is a very substantial book on the most popular section of 
the Brut, which may, because of its substantial cost, be a resource confined to the 
library bookshelves, rather than one accessible to a wider market. 

In my view any attempt to facilitate access to the Brut is welcome, and I 
appreciate Barron and Weinberg's efforts to lead readers to the text of the Brut rather 
than to allow their translation to stand in lieu of La 3 amon's narrative. But what is 
necessary and useful for readers who turn to Layamon's Arthur for help with 
La 3 amon's difficult text is some discussion of the principles behind the production 
of this translation in modem (or near-modem) English prose and what is gained (and 
inevitably lost) by this exercise. If there are self consciously archaising effects built 
into the narrative, as Eric Stanley has argued and as Barron and Weinburg suggest at 
one point in their introduction (p. xliii), then this textual effect is one that needs to be 
clearly addressed as an issue of translation practice, as, indeed, does that of 
translating just the Arthurian section of the text alone. Although the introductory 
section of Layamons Arthur does offer a summary of the whole sweep of British 
history from which the Arthurian extract is taken (as part of the discussion of the 
Historia Regum Britannie ), it would be more helpful if an explicit discussion of the 
effects of reading just the Arthurian section of the text were to be included in the 
introduction. Does this act of selection, for example, render a text which otherwise 
belongs to the 'uncertain and unfamiliar' literary category of the verse chronicle 
( Layamon's Arthur, p. li) into the more assimilable form of a narrative centred 
around King Arthur? 

It is a pity that Layamon's Brut: The Poem and Its Sources and Layamon's 
Arthur should have appeared in the same year. The task of introducing La 3 amon’s 
Brut and discussing its sources would have been easier for Barron and Weinberg if 
Le Saux's study had been available first. Her discussion would have helped them 
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resolve some qf their equivocation about Lajamon's Latinity, for example 
{Layamon's Arthur , pp. xxi, xvi, xxi-xxii) and, perhaps, tempered comments about 
Lajamon paying only 'lip service' to the rare passages of amour courtois in the 
Roman de Brut. In fact many of the commonplace oppositions which have prevailed 
in critical discussions of the Brut (between court and provincial, French and 
English, literary culture) reappear in a muted form in the introduction to Layamon's 
Arthur. Lajamon is still a 'backwoods cleric' (p. x, pace Everett?); 'a provincial 
parish priest' who was remote from the 'sphere of clerical learning in the service of 
courtly entertainment' (p. xvi): Wace, in contrast, is a familiar of the court (p. xxv) 
who brings a 'new courtliness' (p. xxvii) into the narrative of British history in 
which the reader is given 'fleeting glimpses of England as a land of romance' 
(p. xxviii), whereas Lajamon 'has coloured the whole with the spirit, the 
atmosphere, some of the expressive means of Old English epic' (p. xxviii). Despite 
the claim that the Brut was produced in a period of 'cultural fusion' (p. li), it is 
difficult to imagine how copies of the Historia Regum Britanniae, and the Roman de 
Brut , might be accessible to a figure like Lajamon on the basis of his description 
here. And yet the Brut has, apparently, an appeal for every man (sic) in England, if 
not Britain: Lajamon's 'lively and inventive version of Geoffrey's unified history of 
the island made it a more vivid and effective focus for patriotism in which all races 
could associate themselves with the victorious British and identify the foreign 
invader, whatever his nationality, as the perennial enemy' (p. liv). It is, perhaps, 
the very ambitious aim of this introduction which gathers together very divergent 
attitudes towards the Brut, its sources, and the social and political shaping of post- 
Conquest English society, which undermines its effectiveness; more help in 
discriminating between the rather confusing views assimilated here is required by the 
reader (or this reader at least). 41 More time spent discussing the bases for 
reconstructions of Lajamon's context and attending to the evident gaps and/or 
contradictions in those reconstructions would strengthen, not weaken, this 
introduction. 

The question of who formed the audience for the Brut in the thirteenth century 
is not one which either Le Saux or Barron and Weinberg confront directly in their 
discussions of the Brut, although in both studies some views of the potential appeal 
and readership of Lajamon's work are implied. Le Saux (p. 62) suggests that 
Lajamon's limited use of French words may be 'the consequence of their not being 
comprehensible to the speakers of his brand of English’ and later (p. 165) discusses 
the reference to 'Mildburje' (Brut, 15478) as evidence to suggest that Lajamon was 
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writing for a local audience. Barron and Weinberg find it 'difficult to imagine what 
kind of patron can have supported such an ambitious enterprise in an age when 
English was barely the language of books at all' (Layamon's Arthur, p. xi). Later 
they suggest that in the Arthurian section, at least, the narrative 'appears to be 
divided into episodes of four hundred lines each, appropriate to an evening's recital 
to a listening audience or the attention span of a private reader' (p. xxxvii), but just 
who this audience or this reader might be is not defined, apart from their suggestion 
of the all racial appeal of La 3 amon's narrative (in the passage on p. liv which I have 
quoted above). Reconstructing the audience(s) for the Brut is a difficult problem. 
Yet openly acknowledging it as such might be a more constructive way of drawing 
attention to the blind spots in current Lajamon studies. Should not, for example, Le 
Saux's impression of the local audience of the Brut (who had difficulties with 
French) be supplemented by the impression of the text's reception given by its 
manuscript context? In the mid-thirteenth-century Caligula manuscript the copy of 
the Brut has a number of marginal Latin glosses which form an integral part of the 
narrative (being written in the same hand(s) and rubricated as well) and which 
supply further details and dates about the events recorded in La 3 amon's text. The 
second part of this manuscript contains copies of Anglo-Norman and English verse 
texts and an Anglo-Norman prose chronicle, which provides a resume of Saxon 
history and a fuller account of post-Conquest history up to the reign of Henry III. 42 
If, as Neil Ker has argued, the second part of the manuscript 'belonged from the 
first with the "Hystoria brutonum" (Lajamon)' and if, as Le Saux herself suggests, 
there seems to be some relationship between the English and Anglo-Norman 
chronicle ('for the prose chronicle takes over where La 3 amon stops, more or less' 
[p. 7]), then this copy of the Brut, at least, would seem to have been designed for a 
rather more lettered milieu than can be accommodated within either Le Saux's or 
Barron and Weinberg's notions of the audience for the Brut 43 

The appearance of two major publications on Lajamon's Brut in 1989, with 
the promise of further translations to come, suggests that some revival of interest in 
this narrative is underway. 44 This comes at a time when there has been a great 
upsurge in debate about the construction of national identities in Britain, past and 
present, and when there is renewed interest in the study of the 'negotiations with the 
past' that can be traced in medieval historical narratives. 45 This may be a propitious 
time for further studies on the Brut which explicitly discuss their methodological 
bases, in which it would no longer be possible to smile when reading the Brut 'as 
one might suppress a smile over the reflections of a growing boy' (Tatlock, LHB, 
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p. 515), and in which there could be further discussion of how both texts of the 
Brut contribute to the 'ideology of conquest' and the construction of imagined 
national communities in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries and (since Madden’s 
edition) in the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries too. As trackers of La 3 amon's 
Brut we need, in my view, to be widening our perspectives and to be critically aware 
of the implications of the vantage points from which we choose to speak. One of the 
Brut's more illustrious twentieth-century readers, Jorge Luis Borges, wrote a short 
essay on Lajamon as a forgotten lay-maker, who, in his view 'abhorred his Saxon 
heritage with Saxon vigour and who was the last Saxon poet and never knew it'. 46 
Such a view of La 3 amon's work now seems to be of historical interest in its own 
right. 
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' NOTES 

1 I am borrowing the image of 'tracking' from Tony Harrison’s play. The Trackers of 
Oxyrhynchus (London, 1990). 

2 Layamon's Brut or Chronicle of Britain; a Poetical semi-saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of 
Wace, now first published from the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British Museum, accompanied by 
a Literal Translation, Notes and a Grammatical Glossary, 3 vols (London, 1847). All further 
references to Madden's edition and (including his Preface) will be cited by page number in my text. 

3 Rudolph Willard provides a useful survey of earlier Brut scholarship in 'La 3 amon in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries', Texas Studies in English, 27 (1948), 239-78. 

4 See J. M. Gray, Tennyson and Layamon', Notes and Queries, 213 (1968), 176-78. 

5 For J. S. P. Tatlock's discussion and transcription of the inscription see The Legendary 
History of Britain (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950), p. 509. All subsequent references to this 
important study, hereafter LI IB, will be cited by page number in my text. 

6 Frangoise Le Saux, Layamon's Brut: The Poem and Its Sources (Cambridge, 1989); 
Layamon's Arthur: The Arthurian Section of Layamon's Brut, edited and translated by W. R. J. 
Barron and S. C. Weinberg (London, 1989). All further references to these two studies will be cited 
by page and/or line number in my text. A joint article by W. R. J. Barron and Frangoise Le Saux 
on Two Aspects of Lajamon's Narrative Art', Arthurian Literature, 10 (1989), 25-56, also appeared 
in the same year as their respective books. 

7 C. S. Lewis, 'The Genesis of a Medieval Book', Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 
Literature (Cambridge, 1966), 18-40. This essay seems to have been overlooked in Le Saux's 
otherwise extensive bibliography of nineteenth- and twentieth-century critical studies of the Brut. 

8 Layamon: Brut. Edited from the British Museum MS Cotton Caligula A ix and British 
Museum MS Cotton Otho C xiii, EETS, os 250, 277, 2 vols (London, 1963, 1978). Quotations 
from the Brut will be taken from this edition and cited by line number in my text. 

9 The opening line of the text in London, British Library MS Cotton Otho C xiii (from 
Wanley's transcription) gives the composer's name as 'Laweman'. Tatlock argues that we should 
resolve the vacillation in the modem nomenclature of this medieval writer by using the acceptable 
modernisation of Lawman' ( LHB, pp. 483-84), a point which John Frankis echoes in Lajamon's 
English Sources', in J. R. R. Tolkien, Scholar and Storyteller: Essays in Memoriam, edited by 
Mary Salu and Robert T. Farrell (Ithaca and London, 1979), pp. 64-75 (p. 75, n. 28). The form 
'Lajamon' seems to have undergone a revival in recent years and is used by both Le Saux and 
Barron and Weinburg. Unhappily Le Saux's publishers have not served her well by printing the 
form 'Layamon' on the spine and dustcover of her book. 

10 There remains some uncertainty about how best to represent the metrical structure of the 
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Brut. Tatlock thought that a new edition of the text should be printed in short lines 'since the 
couplet-form best fits the facts' ( LHB, p. 487, n. 9). Le Saux reviews the development of critical 
analyses of Lajamon's versification in Layamon's Brut, pp. 192-94. In my view, Angus McIntosh 
provides the best and most helpful discussion of the metrical system of the Brut in his essay 'Early 
Middle English Alliterative Verse', in Middle English Alliterative Verse, edited by David Lawton 
(Woodbridge, 1982), pp. 20-33, a study which is not included in Le Saux's discussion. As 
McIntosh remarks 'if we say (as we habitually do) of the Brut as a whole that it is composed in 
alliterative verse, it should be (as it frequently is not) with the fullest awareness that this verse is in 
part exemplified or represented by thousands of lines which, quite intentionally and "legitimately", 
altogether lack alliteration' (pp. 20-21). 

11 M. Swanton, English Literature Before Chaucer (London, 1987), pp. 175-92 (p. 175). 
Swanton's study is noted by Barron and Weinberg, but not by Le Saux. 

12 Le Saux herself provides some useful contextual discussion on pp. 184-89 of her study. 

13 In Le Saux's view, Madden’s use of the term 'Anglo-Saxon' to describe the tradition of poetry 
in which he places the Brut, 'is a neutral term which has the effect of defusing modem, nationalistic 
overtones of "English" ' ( Layamon's Brut, p. 184). In my view Madden's discussion is not so 
neutral: the implications of his claim that Lajamon is 'our English Ennius’ (my italics) cannot be 
ignored. That Madden saw some greater English interest at stake in the production of his edition is 
suggested by his response to the possibility that a Danish scholar might be the first to publish a 
transcription of the text (it would be a 'disgrace to England’). See Robert Ackerman, ’Sir Frederic 
Madden and Medieval Scholarship’, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 73 (1972), 1-14 (p. 10). For 
the most emotive attempt to appropriate Lajamon as a transhislorical epitome of the (male) 
English poet, see H. C. Wyld, 'Layamon as an English Poet', Review of English Studies, 6 (1930), 
1-30: this essay should be read in conjunction with the plea for the inclusion of early British 
history in the English educational syllabus in G. Gordon's essay, 'The Trojans in Britain’, Essays 
and Studies, 9 (1924), 9-30. The politics of later nineteenth- and twentieth-century Lajamon 
scholarship deserves more attention than is given here. 

14 For Dorothy Everett's important and influential study see Tajamon and the Earliest Middle 
English Alliterative Verse' in her Essays on Middle English Literature, edited by P. Kean (Oxford, 
1955), pp. 23-45. 

15 For Lewis's essay see n. 7 above; R. S. Loomis’s most influential discussion appears as his 
chapter on 'Lajamon's Brut' in Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages, edited by R. S. Loomis 
(London, 1959), pp. 104-11; W. H. Schirmer discusses the Brut in the context of his longer study. 
Die friihen Darstellungen des Arthurstoffes, Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften, 73 (Cologne and Opladen, 1957), pp. 54-82, and in 
'Layamon's Brut', Bulletin of the Modern Humanities Research Association, 29 (1957), 15-27. 
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16 D. Everett', 'L^amon and the Earliest Middle English Alliterative Verse', p. 33. H&kon 
Ringbom's Studies in the Narrative Technique of Beowulf and Lawman's Brut (Abo, 1968) follows 
in the tradition of Tatlock and Everett in representing the verse form of the Brut as a popular one, 
but does not take up their other ideas on Lajamon as a potentially learned poet too. Ringbom's 
study (influenced by the now refuted premise of formulaic poetry being oral poetry in some way) 
presents the Brut as a work 'representing an intermediate stage between oral and written traditions' 
(p. 63). 

17 See N. Blake 'Rhythmical Alliteration', Modern Philology , 67 (1969), 118-24. For A. 
McIntosh's study see n. 10 above. H. Ringbom's study (see n. 16 above) presents La 3 amon as very 
much a victim of the literary culture of his time: Ringbom's understanding of the implications of 
the tradition of La 3 amon's verse form is substantially challenged by the work of Blake and 
McIntosh. For a much more refined analysis of the Brut using the methodology of formulaic 
analysis see Dennis Patrick Donahue, 'Thematic and Formulaic Composition in Lawman's Brut 1 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis. New York University, 1976). 

18 E. G. Stanley, 'La 3 amon’s Antiquarian Sentiments', Medium JEvum, 38 (1969), 23-37. 

19 Such sustained studies of the Brut that have been undertaken in the last thirty years or so 
have taken the form of doctoral theses which have not been made available in published form. 
Further references to these are listed in Le Saux's extremely useful bibliography. One of the earlier 
and most stimulating doctoral theses was that written by A. C. Gibbs, ’The Literary Relationships 
of La 3 amon's Brut' (University of Cambridge, 1962), which, had it been published, undoubtedly 
would have had a major impact on the field. The work of both Le Saux and Elizabeth Salter owes 
much to Gibbs’s study, as their acknowledgements demonstrate. His study is the first to challenge 
the commonplace assumption about the apparently 'anti-French’, 'anti-courtois' qualities of 
Lajamon's work and to consider how Lajamon might be attempting to forge a parallel 'courtois' 
idiom drawing on the resources of English. 

20 Herbert Pilch, Layamon's Brut: Eine literarische Studie (Heidelberg, 1960); Layamon's Brut, 
pp. 132-54. 

21 E. Salter, 'Culture and literature in earlier thirteenth-century England: national and 
international', in English and International: Studies in the Literature, Art and Patronage of Medieval 
England, edited by Derek Pearsall and Nicolette Zeeman (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 29-74 (especially 
pp. 48-70). Obviously this essay appeared too late to be included in Le Saux's study. 

22 E. Salter, 'Culture and Literature', p. 59. 

23 M. S wanton, English Literature Before Chaucer, p. 185. 

24 Another more recent example of the replication of culturally stereotyped views of Wace and 
La 3 amon can be found in Martin B. Shichtman's essay, ’Gawain in Wace and La 3 amon: A Case of 
Metahistorical Evolution’, in Medieval Texts and Contemporary Readers, edited by Laurie Finke and 
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Martin Shichtman (Ithaca, 1987), pp. 103-19. Although this essay opens with a promising review 
of the implications of the current debates about the construction of historical discourse for our 
approaches to medieval historiography (which is an important issue), Shichtman moves on to 
polarise the relationship between the Roman de Brut and the Brut in an extremely unsatisfactory 
way. He claims that the Brut 'contains none of the celebration of courtly values so central to 
Wace's work, primarily because these values would have close associations with French (especially 
Norman) culture ... Layamon was a priest to a vanquished people; he wrote to an audience that had 
to tolerate but never fully accepted the authority and enthusiasms of its French conquerors. He 
wrote in English, making his work accessible to those who persisted in rejecting French as the 
official language of their land' (p. 114). Little support is offered for these generalisations. 

25 Madden's gloss on the word 'j>rumde' (Brut, 28) as 'compressed' (see his edition, p. 3) has 
unduly influenced subsequent translations and interpretations of what La 3 amon claims to have done 
with these three books. Madden notes in his Glossary that the verb may mean ’compressed’ or ’set 
together', but few subsequent translators of these lines have suggested any alternatives to 
'compressed' which may (mistakenly) imply that La 3 amon claims to be reducing the three texts into 
one, rather than bringing together material for the purposes of constructing a single, fuller, version 
of early insular history. 

26 E. G. Stanley, 'Layamon's Antiquarian Sentiments’ (see n. 18 above), p. 32. 

27 The use of English as a historiographical medium is itself given a pedigree in this 
introductory section of the Brut. Layamon is not alone, of course, in evoking a long-standing 
tradition of textual making and learning in English. This is also evoked (and its loss lamented) in 
the first Worcester Fragment. Nor is La 3 amon alone in recognising that sources for insular 
historiography could be found in English. William of Malmesbury, for example, draws attention to 
the existence of a chronicle in English in the preface to his Gesta Regum Anglorum ; Gaimar cites 
historical narratives in English as his sources in his Estoire des Engleis (notably in the 'longer 
epilogue'); in the prologue to Waldef (which dates from the end of the twelfth century) the narrator 
suggests the 'Bruit' itself was first written in English. But there are no other citations of the 
English book of Bede, to my knowledge, apart from that in the Brut. 

28 Le Saux later 'resolves' some of the contradictions between her notion of Lajamon's 
historical project (to write the literal truth), his claims in the prologue, and the compositional 
process of the Brut which we can reconstruct by appealing to Ronald H. Bathgate's 'operational 
model of the translation process' (Layamon's Brut, pp. 57-58). But this seems to be a rather 
evasive gesture. 

29 Gibbs concludes from his analysis of the Uther/Ygeme scene that La 3 amon's version seems 
no less influenced by stylised models of representing heterosexual relationships than Wace. Modem 
readers may fail to perceive this, though, because 'the terms which eventually passed into our 
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language, and which we use today to talk about the convention, are French terms. Is this not the 
ultimate reason for our calling La 3 amon's treatment primitive and naive?' ('Literary Relationships', 
p. 216, cited by Le Saux in Layamon's Brut, p. 62). A sharper refutation of the 'anti-courtois' 
nature of the Brut is to be found in the article written jointly by W. R. J. Barron and Franfoise Le 
Saux, 'Two Aspects of Lajamon's Narrative Art' (see n. 6 above). As they point out (pp. 46-50), 
critics seem to have overemphasised the importance of the concept of 'curteisie' in the Roman de 
Brut. I would add that there has been a concomitant lack of critical interest in the historiographical 
aspects of Wace's narrative. Neither Le Saux nor Barron and Weinberg attempt to reconsider the 
received opinion of the Roman de Brut in their major studies, and in both Wace is referred to as 
’Robert Wace' (a spuriously modem coinage). Clearly, further critical studies of the Roman de Brut 
could make a substantial contribution to reassessments of La 3 amon's work and one of the most 
stimulating to appear in recent years is Nancy Vine Durling’s essay. Translation and Innovation in 
the Roman de Brut', in Medieval Translators and Their Craft, edited by Jeanette Beer (Kalamazoo, 
1989), pp. 9-39. 

30 See Layamon's Brut, pp. 134-38. Charting the progress of the struggle for power between 
the British and Saxons in terms of the pre-, mid-, and post-battle speeches made by Uther and 
Arthur is one of the most important strategies used in the Brut to increase the profile and status of 
the Saxon campaigns (which are of subordinate interest to the Roman campaigns in the Roman de 
Brut ) and, indeed, to enhance the motivation for some of the action which otherwise seems 
inexplicable and arbitrary. Later Le Saux counters the suggestion that the elaborate hunting images 
which distinguish Arthur's Saxon battle rhetoric indicate Layamon's use of another source at this 
point in his narrative {Layamon's Brut, pp. 206-13). It would be useful, clearly, if the discussion 
of this issue were to be consolidated: the particular passages in the Brut which have parallels in the 
Armes Prydein need to be considered in terms of the larger patterning of heroic rhetoric in 
La 3 amon's narrative and in the context of other possible sources of influence or sources of parallel 
rhetorical ploys (such as in the chanson de geste, for example). 

31 Le Saux's discussion of the prologue to the Brut (Layamon's Brut, pp. 16-23) necessarily 
anticipates some of the issues developed in the final chapters on La 3 amon's English sources, but 
John Frankis's work on possible phrasal parallels between the Brut and Adfric's homilies seems to 
be discounted rather too quickly by Le Saux on pp. 20-22; his evidence, presented in 'La 3 amon's 
English Sources', seems no more 'tenuous' than that considered by Le Saux in the chapters on other 
possible sources in French and Welsh. 

33 R. William Leckie, Jr, The Passage of Dominion: Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
Periodisation of Insular History in the Twelfth Century (Toronto, 1981). This issue has 
implications for the discussion of the source relationships between the Brut, the Roman de Brut and 
the Vulgate and Variant versions of the Historia Regum Britanniae, but is not tackled in these 
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earlier chapters of Layamon's Brut. Leckie briefly discusses the handling of the periodisation issue 
in Lajamon's Brut on pp. 117-19 of his study, but takes a rather dim view of La 3 amon's 
'diminished awareness of fundamental historical issues' (p. 119). This is an issue which deserves 
more detailed study and discussion. 

33 Le Saux characterises some previous critical responses to the post-Arthurian section of the 
Brut in this way, Layamon's Brut , p. 229. 

34 For Gwyn Jones's introduction see the revised preface to the translation of the Arthurian 
sections of the Roman de Brut and the Brut by Eugene Mason in Arthurian Chronicles (London, 
1976). Jones uses the phrase 'an intensely English poet' on p. xi. Mason’s translation was 
originally published in 1912. 

35 D. Everett, 'La 3 amon and the Earliest Middle English Alliterative Poetry', p. 37. 

3 6 Ian Kirby has discussed some of the questionable assumptions behind the frequent criticism 
of La 3 amon's apparently confused patriotic 'English’ stance in 'Angles and Saxons in Lajamon's 
Brut', Studia Neophilologica , 36 (1964), 51-62. Kirby draws attention to La 3 amon's distinctive 
representation of the Angles in the Brut and argues that La 3 amon represents the Angles, not the 
Saxons, as the legitimate possessors of former British land, though the pattern of representation is 
not entirely consistent, as Kirby himself notes (pp. 60-61). See also Le Saux, Layamon's Brut, pp. 
140-41. Some comparative discussion would be useful here from other historical narratives 
(including the Roman de Brut, and perhaps Gaimar's Estoire des Engleis, and the so-called Chronicle 
of Robert of Gloucester ). There is some uncertainty, too, over the meaning and significance of the 
narrator's references to the 'Normans' (Brut, 3547) and the 'Frensca' (Brut, 1026). Le Saux discusses 
the interpretation of these lines on pp. 80-83, and later goes on to suggest some parallel between 
them and the anti-Norman animosity of the Vita Merlini (Layamon's Brut, pp. 111-12). However, 
she does not follow through the implications of the identification of the 'Normans' in the Vita 
('understood as a reference to the French troops of the invasions of Stephen’s reign’ [p. 112, n. 33]). 

37 Lajamon's English Sources' (see n. 9 above), p. 31. 

38 Rudolph Imelmann, Layamon. Versuch iiber siene Quellen (Berlin, 1906); refuted by G. J. 
Visser, in Layamon: An Attempt at Vindication (Assen, 1935). J. S. P. Tatlock briefly discusses 
Imelmann's thesis in LHB, pp. 477-82, as does Le Saux, Layamon's Brut, pp. 121-23. The 
powerful mythifying effect of La 3 amon's prologue, for example, is emphasised when his 
generalised account of searching the land and bringing together sources in English, Latin, and 
French, is compared with the particularity of the nexus of book owning and borrowing relationships 
described in the longer epilogue to Gaimar's Estoire des Engleis, edited by Alexander Bell, Anglo- 
Norman Text Society, 14-16 (Oxford, 1960), lines 6430-526. 

37 J. S. P. Tatlock describes these fragments in LHB, pp. 451-62. I have updated and revised 
his account in my description of the five extant fragments in 'Commemorating the Past: A Critical 
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Study of the Shaping of British and Arthurian History in Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Re gum 
Britanniae, Wace's Roman de Brut, La 3 amon’s Brut, and the Alliterative Morte Arthure' 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of London, 1990), pp. 117-21, 195-200. For an account of 
Lajamon as a 'massive erratic in the history of English poetry' see Derek Pearsall, Old and Middle 
English Poetry (London, 1977), pp. 108-13. Pearsall has reconsidered some of his views in 'The 
Alliterative Revival: Origins and Social Backgrounds', in Middle English Alliterative Poetry (cited 
above, n. 10), pp. 34-53. 

40 See Lajamon's Brut, p. 26; E. Nida, Towards a Science of Translating (Leiden, 1964), p. 
166. 

41 Sometimes the terms of reference of this synoptic introduction are rather too vague to be 
useful: on the significance of the Norman Conquest, for example, we are told 'Those who 
understood such matters recognised that the Conquerer had some claim to the throne; simpler men 
regarded his victory at Hastings as God's judgement’ Layamon’s Arthur, p. xii (my italics). 
Sometimes the time schemes involved in the reconstruction are confusing: in relation to the 
situation of the post-Conquest use of English we learn, 'With the hindsight of our modem 
perspective, the future of English literature seems no more in doubt than that of the language' (p. 
xiv). The chronology of events is more literally confusing in the section of the introduction which 
outlines responses to the Historia Regum Britannie (p. xxiv): quoting William of Malmesbury's 
description of Arthur from his Gesta Regum Anglorum in this context suggests that his opinion on 
Arthur postdates, rather than precedes, the appearance of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s historical 
narrative. Some of the views expressed in Barron and Weinberg's introduction, especially on the 
'courtois/non-courtois' quality of the Roman de Brut and the Brut, conflict with the views expressed 
in Barron and Le Saux’s article (cited above n. 6). More explicit cross-referencing between their 
article and their respective books would help to alert readers to the revision of opinions on such 
topics. 

42 The chronicle on fols 229v-232v of the Caligula MS has been edited by John Koch, Le rei de 
Engleterre: ein anglo-normannischer Geschichtsauszug (Berlin, 1886) and belongs to a larger group 
of short chronicles which have not, as yet, been studied in any detail. For further information about 
this chronicle 'tradition' and a text of one version see Diana Tyson, 'An Early French Prose History 
of the Kings of England', Romania, 96 (1975), 1-26. 

43 See Neil Ker, The Owl and the Nightingale. Reproduced in Facsimile from the surviving 
manuscripts Jesus College Oxford 29 and British Museum Cotton Caligula A ix, EETS, os 251 
(London, 1963), p. ix. See also John Frankis’s discussion, ’The Social Context of Vernacular 
Writing in Thirteenth-Century England: the Evidence of the Manuscripts', in Thirteenth Century 
England /, edited by P. R. J. Coss and S. D. Lloyd (Woodbridge, 1986), pp. 175-84. We need to 
have plural models of audiences and the receptive contexts of the Brut. Lajamon's work has at least 
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one recorded reader': The second recension of the Chronicle traditionally attributed to Robert of 
Gloucester makes some use of material from the pre-Arthurian sections of La 3 amon’s Brut to 
supplement its abbreviated narrative of the early kings of Britain. W. A. Wright draws attention to 
these additions in the preface to his edition of The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 
Rolls Series, 86 (London, 1887), pp. xxxiii-xxxviii, and reproduces the text of these additions in 
his Appendix to his second volume. 

44 R. Allen has produced a verse translation of the Brut which is to be published by Dent; 
W. R. J. Barron and S. C. Weinberg are working on a translation of the full text of the Brut. 
Since completing this review, I have learnt of another translation by Donald Bzdyl, Layamon's Brut 
(Binghamton, 1989). Plans are also in progress for Ian Kirby and Frangoise Le Saux to complete 
Volume III (introduction, notes, glossary) of Brook and Leslie’s edition. 

43 This is not the occasion to survey these developments. Recent relevant publications include 
the three volume series edited by Raphael Samuel on Patriotism: The Making and Unmaking of the 
British National Identity (London, 1989), which includes an essay by Rodney Hilton, ’Were the 
English English?’; Robin Frame, The Political Development of the British Isles, 1100-1400 
(Oxford, 1990); R. R. Davies, Domination and Conquest. The Experience of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, 1100-1300 (Cambridge, 1990); Roger Ray, ’Medieval Historiography through the Twelfth 
Century: Problems and Progress of Research’, Viator, 5 (1974), 33-59; Nancy Partner, ’Making Up 
Lost Time: Writing on the Writing of History’, Speculum, 66 (1986), 90-117; Lee Patterson, 
Negotiating the Past: the Historical Understanding of Medieval Literature (Wisconsin, 1987). 
Daniel Donoghue’s article, ’Lajamon’s Ambivalence’, Speculum, 65 (1990), 537-63, which 
discusses Lajamon’s attitude towards the past, came to my attention after the completion of this 
article. I thank Thorlac Turville-Petre for this reference. 

46 ’The Sorrow of Layamon’, in Other Inquisitions, 1937-1952, translated by Ruth L. C. 
Simms (London, 1973), pp. 158-62 (p. 162), originally published in Otras inquisiciones, 1937-52 
(Buenos Aires, 1952). 
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On the Current State of Middle English Dialectology 


T. L. Burton 


1. Introduction 

The publication in 1986 of A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English marked the 
culmination of over thirty years' work on Middle English dialects by Angus 
McIntosh and M. L. Samuels, assisted since 1972 by Michael Benskin (see the 
Preface to the Atlas, Volume I, pp. vii-viii). 1 It would be hard to overestimate the 
importance of this book, and of the series of articles on dialectology and associated 
fields published by the editors during its preparation: 2 the Atlas is to dialectology 
what the Middle English Dictionary is to lexicography. 3 In it are put into practice the 
theoretical principles first propounded by McIntosh in his ground-breaking studies 
'The Analysis of Written Middle English' (1956) and 'A New Approach to Middle 
English Dialectology' (1963), and the sorts of application of these theories first 
demonstrated by Samuels in his companion piece to the latter, 'Some Applications of 
Middle English Dialectology' (1963), and subsequently developed in various other 
directions. 4 It is time now to pause and consider the current state of Middle English 
dialectology. How has it been affected by the long-awaited publication of the Atlas ? 
The answer to this question rests substantially on the reliability and useability of the 
Atlas itself, which are examined below. 


2. Arrangement and general principles of the Atlas 

The Atlas is in four volumes. Volume I contains the General Introduction, an 
Index of Sources, and a series of Dot Maps. The Index of Sources is arranged in 
two lists: the Repository List gives details of all documents used in the compilation 
of the Atlas, listed under the repository in which they are housed; the County List 
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shows for each county, under separate heads, (1) Sources Mapped, i.e., those 
documents (whether 'local' or 'literary') actually placed on the dialect maps in 
Volume IV, 333-39, with grid references for each, and of which the Linguistic 
Profiles are printed in Volume III, (2) Local Documents, i.e., documents originating 
from the county in question but not placed on the maps, and for which no Linguistic 
Profile is given, (3) Associated Literary Manuscripts, i.e., literary manuscripts of 
which the language is suggestive of the county in question but not with sufficient 
certainty to enable them to be placed with confidence on the dialect maps. The Dot 
Maps are small scale maps (four to a page for the whole country, six to a page for 
items considered only for the north, eight to a page for items considered only for the 
south) on which are entered one dot for each locality in which certain classes of form 
for given key words are found (for the word SUCH, for example, there are eleven 
maps, numbers 65-75, one showing all localities with spellings in initial 'sw-', 
another those with medial '-o-', etc.). Volume II contains Item Maps for selected 
key items. These differ from the dot maps in Volume I: they are large scale maps 
showing one sixth of the country per page, and on them are entered the actual forms 
found in each particular locality ('such', 'soche', 'swilke', 'syche', etc., for 
SUCH). Volume III contains (see further below) the Linguistic Profiles, county by 
county, for the 'Sources Mapped' in Volume I. Volume IV, the County Dictionary, 
is an item by item index to the distribution by county of the various forms found for 
each item considered in the compilation of the Atlas. Thus for SUCH each form 
found is listed separately, accompanied by a list of the counties where, and the 
sources in which, that form was found: 'sqwych' is found only in Norfolk, and in 
only one document; 'suche', in contrast, is more or less universal. All volumes 
except Volume II contain the questionnaire used in eliciting information from the 
texts considered, together with notes on the questionnaire and (invaluably) an 
alphabetical index to the items and sub-items contained in it. 

The principles on which the Atlas is based are set out in the General 
Introduction and the introductions to the major subsections (Index of Sources and 
Dot Maps) in Volume I, and may be briefly summarized here. The first step is the 
identification of a set of 'local documents' for each county which give direct non- 
linguistic evidence of their origin at or association with particular localities in that 
county. These documents serve as the 'anchor' texts (I, 9, 2.3.2), the position of 
which is fixed by statements such as 'Gyfen at the namptwyche the ix day of 
Octobre The yere of the regne of kyng henry the sext aft er the conquest the xxxiiii 13 ' 
(1,45a; for another example see the colophon to document 5 in Appendix 2 below). 
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The language of each anchor text is analysed by means of the questionnaire, the 
responses to which provide a Linguistic Profile (LP) for that text, in which are 
recorded the written forms in the text corresponding to a set of preselected items 
such as SHE, THEY, SUCH, WHICH, EACH, THOUGH, etc. (Throughout this 
article, adopting the practice of the Atlas, I use capitals to denote an item from the 
questionnaire; for the realization(s) of each item in a given text I use single inverted 
commas.) There are a large number of these items - some 280 - since the larger the 
number of items examined, the more accurately texts can be placed in relation one to 
another. The items to be included on the questionnaire are chosen on the grounds 
that they are of frequent occurrence, and are therefore likely to be found in many 
texts, and that their forms vary greatly from one region to another, which makes 
them useful for diagnostic purposes (I, 7a, 2.1.1). We are throughout concerned 
with written forms, irrespective of phonological considerations, on the assumption 
that spellings vary from region to region, and that each locality has a spelling system 
peculiar to itself (I, 5-6, 1.4.1-7). The LP for a document from a known locality 
gives evidence of the spelling system peculiar to that locality and can be used 
diagnostically: it can be assumed that other texts which have very similar LPs but of 
which the provenance is not known are in fact from the same region as the document 
in question. 

Since, however, the lexical range of the anchor texts (usually legal documents) 
tends to be somewhat restricted, it is desirable to expand that range by finding 
literary texts, with their much wider vocabulary, which can also be used as anchor 
texts. Since authorial holographs which can be tied to a particular locality are very 
rare (the Ayenbite of Michael of the Northgate being probably the most famous 
example) it is necessary to find literary texts with LPs similar to those of the anchor 
texts, or which can be placed in relation to them: literary texts placed on the map in 
this way become anchor texts in their own right (secondary anchors, as it were) and 
are then used in the placing of other unlocalized texts (I, 10,2.3.3). 


3. Local documents and primary anchors 

It will be obvious from this summary that the identification and the correct 
location of the primary anchor texts - the local documents - is crucial to the 
construction of the dialect map. If one of these anchor texts is seriously misplaced, 
chaos ensues: one wrong placing affects all secondary and subsequent texts with 
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similar spellings; each of those texts in turn contributes to the misplacing of other 
texts. It follows that the non-linguistic evidence for locating the primary anchor 
texts must be unassailable; and users of the Atlas have a right to know which of the 
texts listed in the Index of Sources in Volume I were used as those primary anchors 
(located on non-linguistic grounds) and which ones were subsequently placed (on 
linguistic grounds) by means of the 'fit' technique (I, 10-12, see Section 6 below). 
Users without this information cannot test the reliability of the Atlas, but the 
information is not given and its omission is puzzling. 

The presentation of the information given in the County List in the Index of 
Sources (I, 173-291) is also puzzling. It is divided into three sections, as indicated 
in Section 2 above: (1) Sources Mapped, (2) Local Documents, (3) Associated 
Literary Manuscripts. The problem is that insufficient information is given for the 
texts in Sections (1) and (2). As already stated, we are not told which of the sources 
mapped (Section 1) were the primary anchor texts, which the secondary ones, and 
which of the local documents in Section (2) were in fact used as anchor texts, even 
though their LPs are not given and they are not entered on the maps in Volume IV. 
Some of these documents could not have been used in this way, since their language 
is described as 'largely standard' or 'near-standard', or as having 'little' or 'no' 
dialectal interest (I am quoting from the Index of Sources for the County of 
Wiltshire, I, 249); but that some of the local documents in Section (2) were used as 
anchor texts is the only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from the paucity of 
obviously local documents amongst the sources mapped for some counties. Of the 
twenty-five sources mapped for Herefordshire, for example (I, 199), only one might 
fairly be described as a local document: the register of John Trefnant, Bishop of 
Hereford (LP 7400). (Two others, 7481 and 7510, are literary texts of which the 
manuscripts happen to contain miscellanea or arms associating them with 
Herefordshire, and part of one other, 7361, is a translation 'said to have been made 
by J. Lelamour, a schoolmaster of Hereford'; but these are not 'local documents' in 
the specific sense used in the Atlas. For one other, Douce 78 from the Bodleian 
Library, there is, uncharacteristically, no description of the content either here or in 
the Repository List in the Index of Sources, I, 147: it turns out, on inspection, to be 
a collection of lyrics and medical recipes.) Since it is hardly likely that twenty-four 
non-local texts could have been placed in various parts of the county with reference 
to only one fixed point (7400), it would appear that some of the local documents in 
Section (2) must have been used as primary anchors. Why, then, are their LPs not 
given in Volume III and why are they not placed on the map in Volume IV? Why, in 
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short, is the evidence for the location of the twenty-four secondary anchors 
suppressed when the editors must have had that evidence to hand in order to locate 
those texts in the first place? Or can it be that twenty-four of the twenty-five sources 
mapped for Herefordshire were in fact located with reference to fixed points not 
within, but outside, that county? 

As for those sources mapped which were used as the primary anchors - so far 
as this can be deduced from the information given about the manuscripts - how 
good is the evidence that they belong to the locality at which they have been placed? 
Is it, indeed, unassailable? Two convenient test cases are two documents with 
unusually short LPs, numbers 5390 and 5400 for the County of Wiltshire (from 
Salisbury Cathedral MS 82, f. 27 lv and MS 126, f. 5, documents 14 and 15 
respectively in Appendix 2 below). Both are in fact literary rather than documentary 
(the first a paternoster in English, the second a poem), but the linguistic evidence is 
in each case so thin that one must assume they have been placed at Salisbury on the 
non-linguistic grounds of their association with the place (they appear to me to be of 
'the "Document relating to —" type', I, 42, although this is not stated). To take the 
paternoster first. The LP (III, 546, reproduced in Appendix 2) lists forms for five 
items from the questionnaire: 'eh' for EACH (item 12), 'vram' for FROM (28), 
'hiwel' for EVIL (114), 'good-' for GOOD (139), '-lich' for -LY (278). If one 
accepts for the sake of argument the evidence of the Atlas as given in the County 
Dictionary, Volume IV, not one of these forms is attested in any other text from 
Wiltshire, with the exception of '-lich', which is widespread throughout the south 
and midlands and therefore of little diagnostic value, except perhaps in ruling out (or 
rendering unlikely) the north as the place of origin. Of the remaining four forms one 
('vram') is found in Gloucestershire, Hampshire, and Kent; two are unique to this 
manuscript ('eh' and 'hiwel', although other forms of EVIL with initial 'h-' are 
found in Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Kent and Suffolk); and one ('good-') 
appears in Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and one unlocalized northern manuscript. The last form, 'good-', with 
its northern occurrences (if indeed it does appear in the paternoster, where I am 
unable to find it), appears to contradict the evidence of '-lich'; but how much notice 
can we take of it? Are inflected or compound forms of GOOD insufficiently attested 
in manuscripts to be used in dialectal analysis? If so, we might perhaps discount the 
last form; but on what grounds can we make such a decision? I do not know the 
answer to this question, and I do not think it is to be found in the Atlas. 

If we were trying to locate the text on linguistic grounds rather than treating it 
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as a local document, what would we be able to say about it on the evidence provided 
by its responses to the questionnaire? That it has two layers, a midland/northem one 
('good-') and a generally southern one ('vram', 'hiwel')? Or (if we ignore 'good-') 
that it appears to come from somewhere in the south, perhaps the south east (Kent), 
perhaps the south west midlands (Gloucestershire/Worcestershire), possibly 
Hampshire? I do not know; but surely the one thing one could not say on linguistic 
grounds would be 'This text was written by a Wiltshire scribe and we will use it to 
help locate other texts from that county'? That is, however, what the editor of the 
southern corpus of texts is saying, apparently on the non-linguistic grounds of its 
association with Salisbury. Yet those grounds, as presented in the Atlas, are merely 
that the text appears in a manuscript belonging to Salisbury Cathedral. If there are in 
fact stronger grounds than this, why are they not stated? 

Much the same objections can be raised concerning LP 5400 (Appendix 2, 
document 15), a poem 'scribbled by Thomas Cyrcetur, canon residentiary of Sarum, 
ob. 1452'. The LP (III, 547, reproduced in Appendix 2) lists forms for eleven 
items from the questionnaire: 'bey' for THEY (7), 'hem' for THEM (8), 'mannus' 
as a genitive form of MAN (14), 'bub' for ARE (17), 'w-' for WH- (44), 'wen' for 
WHEN (55), 'ask-' for ASK (73), 'chyrche' for CHURCH (98), ’heer rh' for 
HEAR (144), ’Hy' for I (158), and 'pryde' for PRIDE (206). There is nothing here 
linguistically to attach this text to Wiltshire: according to the Atlas the only form 
found in other texts from Wiltshire (apart from 'bey', 'hem', 'bub', 'w-', 'wen', 
and 'ask-', which are all very common) is 'pryde', a form widespread throughout 
the south and midlands and occurring in one other Wiltshire manuscript. 'Hy' and 
'mannus' are unique to this text and therefore of no help in placing it (although other 
genitive forms of MAN ending in '-us' are found in Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Somerset, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and one other Wiltshire manuscript); 
'chyrche' is widespread throughout the north and south, but is not found in other 
Wiltshire texts; and 'heer', which cannot be trusted to reflect the writer's own 
dialect, since it is a rhyme word, is found only in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk amongst southern and midland texts. (The northern distribution of 'heer', 
'Hy', and 'pryde' is not given, since the items they represent do not appear in the 
northern questionnaire.) I do not see how this text could be placed on linguistic 
grounds at all; if it were, it would surely not be in Wiltshire, 'chyrche' suggesting 
any of twenty-one counties other than Wiltshire, 'Hy' possibly suggesting Essex, 
Kent, Herefordshire, or Gloucestershire (in each of which are found forms of 'I' 
with initial 'h-' or 'H-'). 
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One must assilme, then, that this text was placed on non-linguistic grounds, on 
the strength of the poet's having been canon residentiary of Sarum. If we knew 
nothing of the poet other than that, we still would not know whether he was bom in 
Salisbury, whether he grew up there, or even whether he came from Wiltshire at all. 
'Men travelled, and so did their language,' as Benskin says: 'it is always possible 
that the language of a document does not belong to the place with which, on all other 
counts, the document itself is firmly associated. When, however, the language of a 
document so placed conforms to general expectations for the area in question, then 
there is at least a reasonable basis for regarding that place, rather than some other, as 
the dialectal locus' (I, 41-42). This sounds an eminently sensible principle, and is 
persuasively put; but is it not a circular argument? How does one have 'general 
expectations' for a given area until one has local documents recording its language? 
And how does one know that such documents truly reflect the language of the area 
in question unless one already knows what kind of language to expect? Unless, in 
short, one falls back on the old generalizations (Northern, East Midland, West 
Midland, etc.), one has nothing whatever to go on. 

If these old generalizations are accepted in the initial stages, Benskin's 
argument will hold, and if it leads to occasional marginal misplacings, what harm is 
done? 'The misplacing by twenty miles of a document in Warwickshire has no 
bearing on the placings for, say, Cheshire' (I, 46b). But neither of the two 
'Salisbury' texts we have been considering can be said to be 'firmly' associated with 
Salisbury on non-linguistic grounds; and if we take into account what the Atlas does 
not tell us about Thomas Cyrcetur - that he was canon of Wells as well as of 
Salisbury; that he was at some time vicar, rector, or prebendary of several other 
places in Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire; that he was educated at Merton College, 
Oxford; and that (as his name implies) he was born in Cirencester; 5 in short, that 
there is no reason to suppose that he spoke or wrote like a native of Salisbury - such 
non-linguistic evidence as there is begins to point in several directions other than 
Salisbury. Since, moreover, the linguistic evidence provided by the Atlas itself (as I 
have argued above) suggests that the language of these two texts does not conform 
to 'general expectations' for Wiltshire, how can they be placed there, and as anchor 
texts? And since it is possible that both documents have been placed in the wrong 
county altogether rather than misplaced by a mere twenty miles, the consequences 
could be very serious. 
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4. The collection of data from the questionnaire 

Appendix 2 contains a list of nineteen documents I have examined in an 
attempt to establish (amongst other things) the accuracy of the data from which the 
Linguistic Profiles in Volume in of the Atlas were compiled. One is at once struck, 
on reviewing this list, by the observation that for only two of the nineteen 
documents examined (numbers 8 and 11) is the information collected entirely free 
from error. A closer look at these errors reveals, however, a marked difference 
between the northern and the southern corpuses. The errors for the north (numbers 
1 to 8) and for the area jointly surveyed (9 to 11) are all minor and inadvertent - 
some slips in referencing (3, 4, 6, 10); some errors originating from the 
uncharacteristic use of a transcript rather than an original (2); a few forms misspelt 
(1, 5); a few forms overlooked for items collected (1, 7, 9); a few items from the 
questionnaire missed altogether (1, 2, 4, 5). Such things are inevitable in this kind 
of work: they are the precise equivalents of the scribal errors frequently encountered 
in medieval manuscripts. Their number is statistically small, and their effect on the 
reliability of the Atlas proportionately slight. 

The errors for the south (numbers 12 to 19), however, are a different matter. 
There are, of course, slips of the same kind; but their effect is more serious. It 
perhaps matters little if an occasional noun plural ending in '-s', '-es', or '-is' is 
overlooked (7, 9), or if '-u-' and '-v-' are interchanged (1), or a common form such 
as 'lif for LIFE (1) is missed; it is more damaging when rare forms such as 'ffless' 
(FLESH) and ' 30 ue' (GIVE pt-sg ) are allowed to slip through the net. These are 
both from number 16. The first is not recorded in the County Dictionary at all 
(unless initial 'ff-' is assumed under 'f-', in which case it is recorded only for three 
counties in the far north, Northumberland and the North and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire); the second is recorded only for Norfolk. The mistakes in numbering are 
no more than irritating for the north; the looseness of referencing for the south is at 
best puzzling (whence exactly was the LP for 13 compiled? and whence come the 
items for 15 that do not appear in the nominated poem?); at worst it is downright 
misleading. Number 16 is a clear illustration. The wording 'Hand of ff. 66v, 139v, 
141 v, 148v, 166v-167r ... Ed. C. Brown, . . . pp. 51-56' must surely imply 
(though it does not unequivocally state) that the LP covers all the poems on the 
folios and pages listed; as shown in Appendix 2, however, it in fact covers only the 
poems on the first four folios mentioned, which are judged to come from Kent. The 
LP I have given in Appendix 2 for the poem on fol. 166v (Brown, no. 39) shows 
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(on traditional grounds) that this poem cannot be from Kent; on the contrary, it is 
almost certainly from somewhere in the north or north midlands. Scholars who 
accept without query the impression given by the Atlas entry that all these poems are 
from Kent are going to be horribly mistaken. (It is a very great pity that the poems 
on fols 166v-67r were not analysed; not only do they show at work one of the rare 
scribes who were literatim copyists rather than translators (see Atlas, I, 13, 3.1.3), 
and who must have been compiling his anthology from different sources; they also 
contain some rare forms, such as 'binge' for THINK (item 49), a form not recorded 
in the County Dictionary at all.) 

The number of ghost entries for the southern corpus, moreover, is very 
alarming. If we exclude document 15, on the assumption that the forms listed in the 
LP but not occurring in the nominated poem are to be found elsewhere in the 
manuscript, we are still left with forms listed for 14, 16, and 19 that do not occur in 
the texts. And one cannot rely, for the southern corpus, even on the correct use of 
the editors' own conventions for the entering in the Atlas of the material collected 
(see the comments on ANY for document 13, THEM and MAN for 15, and WAS 
for 19). 

The contrast between the northern and southern corpuses appears most 
strikingly in the thoroughness with which items from the questionnaires have been 
collected. Whereas a few forms for items collected have been overlooked in the 
northern corpus, and a few items missed, it is nevertheless clear that in the north a 
dedicated effort has been made to collect absolutely everything listed on the 
questionnaire. This is not so for the south, where (as shown in Appendix 2) large 
numbers of forms for items collected have been ignored and even larger numbers of 
items have been omitted altogether. One cannot know whether these omissions 
result from inadvertency, from conscious policy on the part of Professor Samuels, 
from work allotted to research assistants and not checked or checked only cursorily, 
from work done early in the life of the project and not subsequently revised, or from 
some other cause: no matter what the cause, however, the consequences for the 
Atlas are very alarming. Since no indication is given that the full information 
required by the southern questionnaire has not consistently been sought, we have no 
way of knowing which forms and which items are omitted. In short, we do not 
know how far we can trust the Linguistic Profiles for the southern corpus any more 
than we know, without checking, to what extent we can trust the locating of the texts 
used as primary anchors for the south. The claim that the Atlas 'provides access to a 
very large corpus of reliably placed Middle English texts' 6 may very well be true for 
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the north; it is clear, however, that it cannot hold for the south. And if the work for 
the south cannot be trusted for the short documents such as the Salisbury paternoster 
and the fragment of Ipotis, what faith can one have in the work done on the major 
literary masterpieces from the south, such as the Harley lyrics, Piers Plowman, and 
the Canterbury Tales'! 


5. Mapping Problems 

I have spoken thus far in terms of forms being found in certain counties. I 
have not attempted to draw maps illustrating these comments because I have not 
been able successfully to put into practice the 'fit' technique described in the Atlas: 

Suppose, to take an example from the modem language, we 
encountered a speaker who said min for 'man' and far for 
'where', we could discover the linguistic origins of our speaker. 

We could cross out all those parts of the map for 'man' in which 
min was not recorded. Similarly, we could cross out all those 
parts of the map for 'where' in which far did not appear. The 
remaining area, free of cross-hatching, would be the provenance 
of our speaker. The more characteristics of his speech we took 
into account, the more narrowly would the area be restricted; 
with each successive crossing out, the blacker would appear 
those areas to which it was least likely that the speaker belonged. 

This indicates the importance of using as many different criteria 
as is feasible (cf. 1.2.2), and the prime diagnostic value of 
assessing items in combination. (I, 10a, 2.3.3.) 

This sounds a simple procedure, but it involves a considerable act of faith: one must 
be confident of having scoured very thoroughly the areas one is eliminating before 
one can be sure that there are no speakers hidden away in them who say min or far. 
With a modem language one might achieve a moderate degree of such confidence by 
interviewing large numbers of speakers in all parts of every region; but with a 
medieval language, where one is dealing only with such written evidence as 
survives, one's confidence must be considerably weakened. And what happens 
when there are no areas free of cross-hatching after the completion of this 
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procedure? Does not this force the conclusion that the text under examination does 
not exist? Would it not therefore make better sense to use a process of accumulation 
rather than one of elimination, shading in areas where forms are found rather than 
those where they are not, and deducing that the LP in question is most likely to 
originate from the area with the heaviest cross-hatching? 

If the elimination procedure described above is followed, there will be no areas 
free of cross-hatching in which to place a text containing a unique form, or indeed a 
text containing a combination of rare ones. The problem will not arise with local 
documents, of course, since at that stage one is not doing any crossing out, but 
rather entering on the map at specific points the forms that will enable one to make 
subsequent eliminations. (This makes it all the more important to use as large a 
number of local documents, and to record from them as wide a range of forms, as is 
possible - so that I find puzzling the non-use of documents such as number 10 in 
Appendix 2, with its several unusual forms.) But as soon as one gets to literary 
texts, the problems begin. One is all the time making judgements about which 
conflicting pieces of evidence to believe. At what point can one say, for example, 
'This text has "schoy" for SHE, which is recorded only in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, but I'm not going to put the text there because the other evidence favours 
Lincolnshire'? 

The process of elimination described in the extract just quoted assumes, in 
fact, two prior stages before the crossing-out is begun: first a dot must be entered on 
the map for each locality in which min is recorded; second a boundary line (an 
isogloss) is drawn separating those areas where min is recorded from those where it 
is not. These two stages are different in kind: the first is relatively objective, the 
second plainly subjective. 'Isoglosses are in fact interpretative, and it is notorious 
that no two cartographers will draw precisely the same isoglosses for the same set of 
data', as the editors remind us (I, 19b, 3.5.1) in the words used by Benskin and 
Laing in the festschrift for Angus McIntosh. 7 The third stage, that described in the 
extract quoted, is a metacritical exercise in the interpretation of interpretations: one is 
balancing against each other the hypothetical areas marked out by one's isoglosses. 
Now it is a remarkable thing that the Atlas does not show any isoglosses: there are 
the 'dot maps' in Volume I and the 'item maps' in Volume II (see Section 2 above); 
but in Volumes III and IV we proceed directly to the conclusions based on the data 
on those maps (that such and such a text belongs to such and such a locality) without 
being shown the working-out (the isoglossing and cross-hatching) on which those 
conclusions are based. 
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The decision not to print isoglosses is defended by Benskin in the introduction 
to Volume II on several grounds: that 'monochrome severely restricts the number of 
isoglosses that can be attempted on a single sheet'; that 'when very many 
distributions are to be highlighted . . . even colour is inadequate'; that to print them 
separately, on transparent overlays, 'is bulky and expensive'; and that the 
interpretation offered by the dot maps 'is less subjective than that of hand-drawn 
isoglosses' (II, ix). The last of these claims is deceptive, concealing the fact that not 
all the dots on the map belong to the primary anchor texts: all those that represent 
secondary anchors have been placed on the map by means of the isoglossing and 
cross-hatching of the 'fit' technique: their positioning is itself dependent on 
isoglosses drawn by the editors but not shown to readers. It is surely disingenuous 
to claim that the dot maps are 'less subjective’ than maps showing 'hand-drawn 
isoglosses' when some of the dots are themselves dependent on subjectively drawn 
isoglosses: it is a claim which confers on the dot maps a spurious objectivity. Not to 
show the isoglosses is tantamount to suppressing some of the evidence: unless 
readers are shown them, they cannot judge whether their own isoglosses coincide 
with those of the editors. To find any of the editors' isoglosses, one has to look not 
in the Atlas but in some of the articles leading up to it: Samuels's 'Some 
Applications' or 'The Dialect of The Scribe of the Harley Lyrics', for example, or 
Benskin's 'The Letters <j)> and <y>'. 8 But the reader wants maps showing both 
dots and the isoglosses that have led to the placing of all those dots that do not 
represent the localities of the primary anchors. 

To return to Benskin's argument, however. Colour and transparencies may 
indeed have to be ruled out on the grounds given (though the latter would have 
obvious advantages), but I cannot see that the objection to monochrome is valid. If 
isoglosses for different forms are printed on different maps (as in Samuels's 
’Applications') one gets round the problem of rendering a single sheet indistinct. 
And this could be done without increasing the bulk of the Atlas at all, simply by 
adding the appropriate isoglosses to the existing dot maps. Two purposes would 
thereby be achieved: (1) the evidence for the placing of the secondary anchors would 
be brought into the open for examination; (2) readers of the Atlas would be able to 
make use of the editors' isoglosses (assuming, that is, that they agreed with their 
positioning) in the locating of their own texts. 
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6. The 'fit' technique 

The demonstration of the ’fit' technique accompanying the description of it 
quoted above (I, 10-11, 2.3.4) is in my view too schematic to be very helpful. 9 
What the reader cries out for is a complete demonstration of the ’fitting’ of one actual 
text - one with a short LP would suffice, especially if it were a problematic one, 
such as the fragment of Ipotis from Bodleian MS Eng.poet.c.3 (document 19 in 
Appendix 2). This particular text demonstrates several of the theoretical problems 
discussed in the preceding section. It contains, according to the County Dictionary, 
three unique forms: 'wa 3 ', 'fleus', and ’wy 3 -oute’. If we go through the cross- 
hatching procedure, we will have no space free of cross-hatching in which to place 
the document. Very well: these forms must be ignored. Let us move next, then, to 
some of the rare (but not unique) forms - I assume that this is a sensible order of 
proceeding, since rare forms will allow larger areas to be crossed out than common 
ones, and will thus lead more quickly towards an approximate placing. The rarest 
forms are two of those for SHE (ignoring the spurious 'e' and the very common 
'he'): 'hi', found only in Kent (at Rochester and Canterbury), and 'hee', found in 
one eastern location, Suffolk (at Ipswich), and in several western and central areas, 
Cornwall, Herefordshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and the west of Sussex, as shown 
in Figure 1. This fragment has to come from an area where both 'hi' and 'hee' are 
acceptable, but Figure 1 suggests that no such area exists. 10 

Must we, then, ignore these forms, too, or should we, instead, consider 
categories of form, as on the dot maps for SHE (I, 307-09, numbers 10-20), rather 
than the actual forms given on the relevant item maps (II, 12-14)? There are 
difficulties here. To begin with, how does one decide when it is acceptable to think 
in terms of categories and when it is essential to consider actual forms? The whole 
philosophic thrust of the Atlas is towards the importance of individual forms (and in 
some notable instances, as, for example, in Samuels's 'Harley Lyrics', where a line 
is drawn on the map separating 'euch' from 'uch', very slight differences in spelling 
are treated as crucial); 11 yet in the present instance it is impossible to place this 
fragment if we insist on dealing only with the actual forms. The theory on which the 
Atlas is founded insists that all spelling differences are significant; but some, 
evidently, are less significant than others. The question is, what is it, other than 
mere expediency, that makes some spellings less significant than others? 

If we bow to expediency and accept that we must deal in categories of form 
when a text cannot be placed on the strength of its actual forms, we still have to 
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decide what constitutes a category. In the present instance the decision is already 
made for us in the Atlas, where 'hee' and 'he' are treated as one category (dot map 
16, I, 308) and 'hi', 'hij', 'hy', and 'hye' as another (dot map 18, I, 309). But 
even if we accept these categories, we are still faced with the problem of drawing 
isoglosses for them. What shape will the isogloss(es) for the '-i-/-y-' forms be (see 
Figure 2)? The two western occurrences, one in Gloucestershire, one in 
Herefordshire, are relatively simple, suggesting a narrow corridor (or perhaps an 
ellipse) running north and slightly westwards from the tip of the Bristol Channel; but 
what of the southeastern occurrences in Sussex, Kent, and Middlesex? Do we draw 
a narrow isogloss keeping close to the locations where the forms are actually found? 
This will produce the acute-angled boomerang shape shown in Figure 2, which rules 
out most of Essex, including the point at which the Atlas places this fragment. 
Perhaps, then, we should be more generous, and say that we can expect to find '-i-/ 
-y-' forms anywhere in the southeast comer of England bounded by the semicircular 
line in Figure 2? But on what basis does one make such decisions? 

No matter how we draw these isoglosses, we are still in a dilemma about the 
placing of this fragment. We now have two possible areas at opposite sides of the 
country, a southeastern one and a south west midland one ('he' is found in both 
these areas, though somewhat more thickly in the west). What then? The next 
rarest forms are, in order of rarity, 'bat-ilche', 'Jmrw', 'willen pi', 'bar-'. Their 
distributions are shown in Figure 3 (excluding a few northern occurrences of the last 
two). I cannot see, however, that we are any closer to placing this fragment. The 
only areas where all four of these forms are found in combination with both an '-e-' 
and an '-i-/-y-' form of SHE are, again, a south west midland one and a 
southeastern one. Neither is in quite the same position as before, and neither will 
include the point at which this fragment is placed by the Atlas, unless the isogloss 
encircling the southeastern area is drawn less narrowly than that shown in Figure 3. 
(The 'he-' forms of SHE, which are relatively common, are not shown on this map. 
There are several locations with this form in the area marked by the western circle; 
only one in that marked by the eastern circle, coinciding with the most southerly of 
the three locations for ’hi(-)/hy(-)' forms found in this area.) But how does one 
decide which of these two areas is the right one? The remaining forms are no help, 
since they are all very widespread. And is it not rather disturbing that our two 
possible areas are on opposite sides of the country ? If we choose the wrong one, a 
misplacing of this magnitude will be serious indeed. How can a fragment of this 
kind be placed with any confidence in one of these areas rather than the other, and 
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how, after that, tan it be located precisely within that area? The purpose of these 
questions is not to suggest that the editors have placed this fragment wrongly, but to 
ask for a demonstration showing precisely, step by step, how their placing was 
accomplished. Such a demonstration (which would incidentally reveal the 
methodological errors in my own attempts to place the text) would go a long way 
towards easing readers' doubts and facilitating their use of the Atlas. 

The incorporation of a demonstration like this into a revised edition of the Atlas 
would require: (1) a reference to the LP for the text in question, to be found in 
Volume III; (2) a series of maps showing isoglosses for the relevant forms 
(references to the appropriate maps in Volume I would suffice if the isoglosses were 
already shown on those maps); (3) one master map on which the information from 
(2) was brought together, with the impossible areas eliminated, leaving one area, 
that of the text in question, either 'free of cross-hatching', or perhaps with less 
cross-hatching than any other area. If isoglosses were already shown on the dot 
maps printed in Volume I, this demonstration would increase the bulk of the Atlas 
by one page only, the page showing the master map (or perhaps by two or three 
pages, if it were necessary to show maps for which there were not already dot 
maps). Why offer a highly schematized hypothetical demonstration of the technique 
that has been so crucial to the compilation of the whole Atlas when the editors must 
have at hand innumerable actual examples that they have put through the process 
themselves? 

In addition, as a back-up to the 'fit' technique, it must surely be possible to 
devise some form of computer-assisted technique for comparing Linguistic Profiles 
and hence for locating the texts from which they are drawn. It should likewise be 
possible, and would be extremely useful, to make available in electronic form all the 
data collected during the life of the project (whether or not that data is published in 
the Atlas). 


7. The questionnaire and the County Dictionary 

Researchers who wish to establish the provenance of a text not treated in the 
Atlas will be dismayed to find that two different versions of the questionnaire have 
been used in the compilation of the Atlas: one for the north, one for the south, with 
an overlap in the midlands. Which is the appropriate version for use with their own 
text? Unless the text in question is obviously northern or obviously southern on 
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traditional grounds, it is clear that they must collect items from both versions of the 
questionnaire to compile an LP for their text. Having done so, they face difficulties 
when attempting to use that LP to locate the text. Consider item 151, HILL, which 
appears only in the southern questionnaire. Is it not misleading to find the form 
'hill' listed in the County Dictionary (IV, 198) only for Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
Kent, and Worcestershire, and the form 'hyll' only for Hampshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, when both forms (one assumes) were widespread in the northern counties? 
It would indeed 'look neater', and would have been much more helpful to 
subsequent investigators, if the editors had produced something 'which stated 
unequivocally that such and such a form occurred only in Devon and part of 
Somerset, and that another form was universal elsewhere' (I, 7, 2.1.4). But this 
procedure has been ruled out, on the grounds that it 'would be highly uneconomical’ 
- uneconomical, I take it, in terms of the unnecessary labour expended collecting 
forms with medial ’-i-' and '-y-' for the north. But in that case, would it not be a 
service to users of the Atlas to indicate briefly, at the head of each item collected for 
only one part of the country, why it was not collected for the other, namely that such 
and such forms (in this case presumably those with ’-i-' and '-y-') are the rule there, 
and that no others are found in that area. (For if others are found, surely they are 
worth collecting?) 

But even if that were done, I would still be uneasy about the use of sub¬ 
questionnaires for particular pans of the country - unless, of course, there were 
questionnaires in two stages: (1) an initial questionnaire, used on all unlocalized 
texts, to establish their approximate provenance, north, south, or midlands; (2) a 
sub-questionnaire for each of these regions, to establish the precise provenance of 
each text within the region to which it had been assigned on the evidence of the 
initial questionnaire. It looks as if the editors had such a procedure in mind at one 
time: 'Most of the items in Part I [items 1-64] were collected for both the NOR and 
SOU material. The second part [items 65-280] is historically an expansion of the 
original questionnaire .... The northern and southern versions of the questionnaire 
naturally diverged' (III, xi, 6.6). But this plan appears to have been abandoned, 
since now, even among the first sixty-four items there are some that are collected for 
one part of the country only, e.g. THE and THOSE (1 and 3), collected only for the 
north, ART (20, 2sg present indicative of the verb 'to be'), collected only for the 
south. What happens when one meets a form outside its expected area? There is 
one such case in the fragment of Ipotis discussed above (Appendix 2, document 19), 
in which the form 'staned' (i.e., 'stoned') appears in line 570. This belongs under 
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item 47 (A, O, i.e., the reflex of OE long 'a') in the questionnaire, but it is not 
recorded in the LP since the 'A/O' distinction is collected only for the north. The 
reason, I assume, is that '-o-' is expected throughout the south, so that this item is 
not worth collecting there. Yet here is '-a-' in (we are told) Essex. Is this an 
aberration? Or a relict, i.e. 'a form not part of [the] scribe's own dialect, but an 
exotic that is perpetuated from an exemplar whose dialect differs from that of the 
copyist' (I, 13, 3.2.1)? Or is '-a-' in fact an acceptable form in the county to which 
this fragment belongs? These questions cannot be answered from the Atlas, since 
the information has not been collected for the southern counties. 


8. Conflated LPs and related matters 

Some of the other practices that are adopted in the interests of saving space in 
the Atlas seem to me of questionable propriety. One of these is the conflation of two 
or more LPs into one for the purposes of mapping, which results in the creation of 
pseudo-texts; another is the conflation of two or more texts thought to be by the 
same scribe into a single LP. The most glaring example of the latter is LP 6400 (IH, 
299), a profile compiled jointly from the Hengwrt and Ellesmere manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales, which are declared bluntly to be 'Two MSS in the same hand'. 
Samuels's views on this matter are well known, and are sufficiently indicated by the 
title of his article on the problem in Studies in the Age of Chaucer (1983), 'The 
Scribe [singular] of the Hengwrt and Ellesmere Manuscripts of The Canterbury 
Tales'. 12 These views are evidently shared by his co-editors, who speak of 'the 
Hengwrt-Ellesmere scribe' (I, 25, 4.2.5). But the matter remains open in so far as it 
is incapable of absolute proof; and to pre-judge so important an issue by creating a 
hybrid LP for a non-existent text (*Hengwrt-Ellesmere) is false economy. 
Moreover, if the editors are right, their case would be strengthened by the printing of 
two LPs, one for each of the manuscripts: readers would then be able to see that the 
two profiles were virtually identical, and would be the more inclined to accept the 
view that they were by the same scribe. And since the identification of two or more 
manuscripts by a single scribe is given as one of the applications to which the Atlas 
may be put (I, 23, 4.1.2), is it not self-defeating to jump straight to the conclusion 
and to suppress the evidence on which that conclusion is based? 

Two other points may be made about this particular LP. (1) The normal 
practice in the Atlas is to specify the pages or folios from which an LP has been 
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compiled, unless the text is so short that the whole of it has been analysed. Thus for 
LP 6380, on the facing page (BL Harley 2387, Scale of Perfection), we are told 
'Analysis from ff. 1-16, 104-130'. This information is not given for LP 6400, so 
that we cannot check the accuracy of the work on Chaucer. (2) This LP, though 
longish, is incomplete, in the sense that it does not record a form for every item on 
the southern questionnaire that occurs in the Canterbury Tales : there are no forms, 
for example, for items 106 DREAD/ SPREAD, 127 FLESH, or 162 LAND (all of 
which occur in the Knight's tale). 13 For diagnostic purposes, no doubt, this does 
not matter: there are quite enough items to place the text(s) by means of the 'fit' 
technique. But diagnosis of dialectal origins is not the sole purpose of the Atlas (see 
Chapter 4 of the General Introduction, I, 23-27): another fairly obvious one (though 
it is not mentioned in the chapter just noted) might be to act as a register of linguistic 
usage for the manuscripts of the major authors. Would it not be worthwhile, with a 
figure of Chaucer's stature, to analyse more than the usual number of pages, so as to 
construct the fullest possible LP for each manuscript? 


9. Desiderata for a revised edition 

If the arguments above are accepted, the changes listed below should be 
incorporated into the next edition of the Atlas. (Numbers in parentheses at the end 
of each item indicate the section above where the relevant argument will be found.) 

9.1 The documents which were used as the primary anchor texts should be clearly 
indicated (whether or not they are at present amongst the sources mapped). (3) 

9.2 Where this has not already been done, the full details which link the primary 
anchor texts to their particular localities should be given. (3) 

9.3 The LPs of and map references for all those documents that were so used, but 
which are not at present marked on the maps and of which the LP is not given, 
should be given. (3) 

9.4 All LPs should be checked against the original documents (or against 
microfilms of the originals) to rectify errors, omissions, and inconsistencies in the 
use of editorial conventions. (4) (Ideally this work should be undertaken for the 
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whole country; if that proves impossible, however, it must be done for the southern 
corpus at least. The labour could profitably be shared amongst volunteers from all 
over the world, using microfilms of the original texts. It would be an excellent 
experience for postgraduate students, whose work could be checked by their 
supervisors; it would give interested scholars an opportunity to make a worthwhile 
contribution to a potentially invaluable research tool; it would enable the enormous 
task of checking to be accomplished relatively quickly.) 

9.5 All referencing should be checked, both of repository catalogue numbers and 
of folios and pages indicated in LPs, and corrected or brought up to date where 
necessary. (4) 

9.6 All documents analysed from printed editions or transcripts should be re¬ 
analysed from the original manuscripts, where these are still available. (4) 

9.7 A greater number of those local documents that contain rare forms should be 
analysed and mapped. (5) 

9.8 The editors' isoglosses should be added to the dot maps. (5) 

9.9 The 'fit' technique should be demonstrated, step by step, with one or two 
complete examples actually used in the compilation of the Atlas. (6) 

9.10 Some form of computer-assisted technique should be devised for comparing 
LPs, and all data collected during the life of the project should be made available in 
electronic form. (6) 

9.11 Detailed advice should be given on the procedure to be followed in the initial 
diagnosis of texts not obviously belonging (on traditional grounds) either to the 
north or to the south. (7) 

9.12 Conflated LPs should be separated to give each individual text its own LP. 

( 8 ) 

9.13 For those LPs from which this information is missing, the page or folio 
numbers from which the LPs were compiled should be given. (8) 
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9.14 LPs for texts 'of major authors should be expanded to include as many items 
as possible from the questionnaire. (8) 


10. Conclusion 

What, then, is the current state of Middle English dialectology? If the 
foregoing observations are just, it is parlous at best. The traditional methods of 
dialectal analysis have been called into question; the new method, put into practice in 
A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English, has the potential to be astonishingly 
accurate, but it cannot fulfil that potential while doubts remain about the location of 
the texts used as primary anchors, the accuracy of the LPs recorded in the Atlas, and 
the operation of the 'fit' technique. 

This article, accordingly, has concentrated on what seem to me to be flaws in 
the compilation and presentation of the Atlas and difficulties in putting it into use. I 
would gladly not have written thus. In common with innumerable other researchers 
in Middle English during the years when the Atlas was in preparation I visited 
Edinburgh to discuss dialectal problems with Angus McIntosh and Michael Benskin, 
and wrote to them from time to time with queries and specimen LPs. They treated 
me, as they have treated other enquirers, with inexhaustible courtesy, and were 
generous far beyond the call of duty with their time and encouragement. This is a 
poor way to repay that kindness; but if it leads, as I hope, to the clarification of 
matters that seem to me cloudy, and to a greater understanding and more fluent use 
of the book which is the monument to their labours, it will have been worthwhile. 
They will recognize, I am sure, that the combative tone in which my questions are 
couched arises not from animosity, but partly from frustration at the difficulties I 
have encountered in using the Atlas, and partly from the attempt to give forceful 
expression to my misgivings. If these turn out to result from my own incompetence 
rather than from flaws in the Atlas, no one will be gladder than I. 

A balanced review (which this does not pretend to be) would have given due 
space to the vision behind the planning of the Atlas', to the astounding breadth of the 
enquiry (evidenced by the daunting inventory of texts listed in the Index of Sources, 
I, 59-171 - and these are only the tip of the iceberg, the documents actually used in 
compiling the Atlas : how many thousands of others were examined and discarded as 
being of no use?); to the faith and tenacity with which the work was pursued, over 
many years, in the face of what must at times have seemed insurmountable 
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difficulties (I, Vii-x, Preface); to the ingenuity brought to bear on some of the 
problems of presentation (II, xiv-xvi, Production of the maps); even to the sheer 
labour involved in the proofreading. It would be superfluous for me to write of 
these things at length here, since that will already have been done in reviews many 
times over before this piece appears; and I hope it is sufficiently clear that my 
purpose is not to devalue the Atlas, but to suggest possible improvements for future 
editions. It would scarcely be too much to say (borrowing Bloch's comments on 
Leonard Bloomfield) 14 that 'every significant refinement' of dialectal analysis 
produced since the 1950s has come out of the work published by the editors during 
the long course of preparing the Atlas for publication, and that all future research on 
Middle English dialects must build upon the work now recorded in the Atlas itself. 15 


APPENDIX 1 


In this appendix are reproduced facsimiles of the following two documents from 
Appendix 2: numbers 4 (the more legible half of the indenture) and 10. 
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Facsimile of Huntington Library MS HAD 406a, the more legible half of the 
indenture (Appendix 2, document 4). Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 












Facsimile of Shropshire County Record Office MS 356/MT/1316 (Appendix 2, 
document 10). Reproduced by kind permission of the owners and of the Shropshire 
Countv Record Office. 
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\ APPENDIX 2 


Documents examined 

Below are listed, with comments, the fifteen documents I was able to examine 
during two brief trips away from Adelaide, and four others examined in the interim 
from printed sources. The choice was purely pragmatic: since my time was limited, 
I looked only at short documents (which could be checked relatively quickly), in 
repositories at or near places where I had other business (the Huntington Library, 
the Bodleian Library, Salisbury Cathedral Library, two libraries in Shrewsbury); 
and, with three exceptions, I restricted myself to documents for which Linguistic 
Profiles are given in the Atlas. Within these limitations I tried, nevertheless, to 
examine documents from several different parts of the country, eight from the 
northern area of the survey, represented by Leicestershire and North Shropshire, 
eight from the southern area, represented by several counties from Devon across to 
Essex, three from the area of overlap between the northern and the southern areas, 
represented by South Shropshire. (We are told that the northern area, with LP 
numbers 1-2000 was 'the responsibility mainly of Professor McIntosh'; that the 
southern area, with LP numbers 5000-9999 fell 'mainly to Professor Samuels'; and 
that the area of overlap between the two, with LP numbers 4000-4999, was 'jointly 
surveyed'; see III, x. Sections 4.1 and 5.1. I have not been able to check any of the 
Lincolnshire material, which is described as 'mostly the work of Dr. Laing'.) It 
need scarcely be said that comments on 'errors’ and 'omissions’ are to be 
understood as preceded always by 'so far as I could see’, and 'assuming I have 
interpreted the questionnaire correctly’ (question marks preceding items indicate 
uncertainty as to whether those items should or should not have been collected). 
Where my numbering of documents differs from that given in the Atlas, the numbers 
recorded in the Atlas (with three exceptions, pointed out in documents 6, 10, and 
19, which are straightforward errors) were temporary numbers used while 
manuscripts were awaiting cataloguing or re-cataloguing. Documents are listed in 
ascending order of LP number, those without LPs being placed next to the 
documents to which they have the closest relation. Except in the four instances 
otherwise stated (numbers 12, 13, 16, and 18) I have examined the original 
manuscripts. 
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NORTHERN CORPUS 

1. LP 81: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: 3232/13. 'Letter from the son of Jon Hullemore to a person unknown, 
concerning his father’s disputed title to Eddysley . . . apparently before 1419.’ See 
Atlas I, 163c; I, 233b; III, 425. This is a short document with a longish LP (III, 
425). In the LP I can detect a single error, ’ 3 even’ for MS ' 3 euen' as pt-pl of GIVE 
(item 137: ’J>ey comen & 3 euen vp hure verdit', lines 12-13) and two minor 
omissions: 'lif for LIFE (item 169: 'to Isabell his wyf to J>e terme of hire life’, line 
3); ’-en’ as a Weak pt-pl inflexion (item 61: ’occupyeden’, line 9) to add to the other 
inflexions listed. 

2. LP 306: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: Shrewsbury Borough Records, 3365/2617/1 (so renumbered after the 
transfer of these documents from Shrewsbury Guildhall to the Shirehall in the 
1970s). ’Letter from the bailiffs and burgesses of the town of Oswestry to the 
bailiffs and burgesses of the town of Shrewsbury ... 2 April 1447.’ See Atlas I, 
162c (penultimate entry); I, 233b (last entry); III, 42. ’Analysis from transcript in 
possession of MED’; but an examination of the original reveals several errors and 
omissions in the LP (III, 429). Errors: the form recorded for the present participle 
(item 57) is ’-ynge’, but the original has ’-yng’ or '-ynge' (’comyng’, line 5, with a 
flourish on the ’-g’ which may or may not be an abbreviation for ’-e’); ’haue’ and 
’?have’ are recorded for HAVE (item 142), but I can find no examples of ’haue’ 
whereas there are three of ’have’ (lines 3, 4, 5); ’nother’ and ’?nothe’ are recorded 
for NOR (item 46), but I can find no examples of ’nothe’ whereas there are two of 
’nother’ (lines 4 and 8, the latter with a long-tailed ’-r’). Omissions: ’worshipfull’ 
(line 1) for WORSHIP adj (item 260); ’oure' (line 9) for OUR (item 200); ’none’ 
(line 8) for A, O (item 47). 

3. LP 585: Leics. Huntington Library, San Marino (California), HAD 404. 
See Atlas I, 91c; I, 209a; III, 250: ’HA-HMC Deeds Ll-Z, Box 30. Indenture 
between (i) Sir Thomas Erdington, and (ii) John, Viscount Beaumont, of Quomdon, 
Leics. 16 March 1444. Made at Beaumanoir, Leics. Cf. another document (of 22 
July) on the same subject in the same box.’ An examination of the two documents 
reveals, however, that the LP given in the Atlas belongs to the document of 22 July, 
now numbered HAD 406 (see next entry), not to that of 16 March. The language of 
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the two documents varies in many particulars, a few of which are listed here as 
examples: 


Item 

LP 585 

HAD 404 

HAD 406 

29 AFTER 

aft ur 

after 

aftwr 

59 Pres 3sg 

-es 

-eth 

-es 

82 BETWEEN pr 

betwix 

bitwix 

betwix 

92 BY 

be 

by 

be 

137 GIVE ppl 

gyven 

youen 

gyven 

142 HAVE 

hafe 

haue 

hafe 

3sg 

has 

hath 

has 

197 ONE ad) 

on 

oon 

on 

218 SIX ord 

sext 

sexst 

sext 


4. No LP: Leics. Huntington Library, San Marino (California), HAD 406 
(facsimile of one part of the indenture in Appendix 1). See Atlas 1,91c; 1,209a (last 
entry): 'HA-HMC Deeds Ll-Z, Box 30. Part and counterpart of a bipartite 
indenture between John Viscount Beaumont, and Sir Thomas Erdyngton, 22 July 
1444. Associated with Quomdon-Loughborough area . . . Leics.' LP 585, to 
which should be added 'tho' (line 3) for THOSE (item 3), belongs in fact to this 
document, not to HAD 404 (see preceding entry). 

5. LP 612: Leics. Huntington Library, San Marino (California), HAP Box 2 
(30). See Atlas I, 91c; I, 209a; III, 250: 'HA Family Papers L5-A1, Box 2. 
Marriage agreement between Leonard Hastings and Richard Byngham, given at 
'Kerby' (?Kirby Bellars, Leics), 24 May 1453'. Errors: for 'her' (item 5) read 
'here' ('at the tyme of here deth’ line 28); for 'yeven' as the ppl of GIVE (item 137) 
read 'Yevyn', from the colophon, 'Yevyn at kerby the xxiiij day of Maye the yere of 
the reign of kyng herry the sext aft ur the conquest of England .xxxj tr . Omissions: 
'to' for TO + inf + c (item 27: examples in lines 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 23, 24, 25, 
27); 'days' (line 29) for the plural of DAY (item 101); 'olyfe' (lines 18, 28) for 
LIFE (item 169); 'name' (line 9) for NAME sb (item 182). 

6. LP 1300: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: 2028/ BO 1/2/12. 'Indenture written at Hynton, 26 Jan 26 Henry VI.' 
See Atlas I, 163c; I, 233c; III, 432. No errors apart from a small referencing error. 
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'box' for 'BO' in the catalogue number; no omissions. 

7. LP 1301: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: 322/ Box 4, 165. See Atlas I, 163c; I, 233c; ID, 432: 'Acton Reynald 
no. 265. Indenture written at Shawbury, 21 Feb 37 Henry VI; sale of specified 
timber within "the park palis" of Shawbury Park'. A few minor omissions: '-us' 
and '-es' are recorded for substantive plural (item 56), but '-is' is overlooked (from 
'the parke palis', line 2, a curious omission, since these words are quoted in the 
introductory comments, given above); ’-uth' and '-th' are recorded for 3sg present 
indicative (item 59), but '-eth' (?'-oth') is overlooked ('foleweth' or ?'folowoth', 
line 12). If the latter reading is correct, 'folow-' should be added to 'folew-' for 
FOLLOW (item 128). 

8. LP 1302: Shropshire. Shrewsbury, Shropshire Libraries, Local Studies 
Department: Deed 2172. 'Indenture dated Michaelmas 31 Henry VI: lease ... of a 
field called "f>° Newe lond" lying within the fee of Dorington.' See Atlas I, 163a; I, 
233c; III, 432. No errors or omissions. 


NORTHERN/SOUTHERN OVERLAP 

9. LP 4001: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: 356/ Box 520, Ludlow Borough Records. 'Will of John Parys of 
Lodelowe (Ludlow), 7 Nov 1449. An ample text in local language.' See Atlas I, 
163c; I, 233c; III, 433. Minor omissions for two items: to the forms listed for MY 
(item 181) should be added 'my' for MY + h ('in my hole gode mynde', lines 1-2), 
'my' and 'myn' for MY + vowel ('to my vse' line 11; 'to myn vse' 40); to the forms 
listed for substantive plural (item 56) should be added ’-s' ('wardens’ line 8, 
'persons' 11, 16, etc.) and '-es' ('persones' 11). 

10. No LP: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: 356/MT/1316 (facsimile in Appendix 1). See Atlas I, 163b; I, 234b: 
'356/MT/316 (Ludlow Palmers' Gild Deeds, no. 1188). Indenture dated at Ouerton 
(2 m SSW of Ludlow), Feast of St Michael Archangel, 7 Edward IV . . . Local 
language, eccentric drafting.' Error in numbering: '316' for '1316'. Contains some 
unusual forms, e.g., 'effe' for IF (item 33), 'the Don' and 'the dother’ for 'the one' 
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and 'the other' (items 197 and 199), 'ere' for the plural of YEAR (item 264), none 
of which is recorded in the County Dictionary. 

11. No LP: Shropshire. Shropshire County Record Office, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury: 1374/1/1407. See Atlas I, 163b; I, 234c: 'Letter ("this bille") from 
John Boerleie at Bromcroft (where, it appears, he was established), concerning the 
reeves-elect of Worefeld. (Broncroft, 8 m NNE of Ludlow; Worfield, 3 m NE of 
Bridgnorth.) In good local language, but a very meagre text.' The text is, 
nevertheless, much fuller than that used for LP 5390 (document 14 below), and both 
places mentioned in it are precisely located. 


SOUTHERN CORPUS 

12. LP 5030: Devon. Printed: HMC 3, Fourth Report (C.857 and 857-i of 
1874), Appendix, p. 378. See Atlas I, 157a; I, 187b; III, 81: 'Two indentures, 
dated 1445 and 1456, from MSS of J. R. Pine Coffin, (Portledge, NW Devon), 
referring to Alwington, NW Devon.' (I have not seen the originals: these comments 
are based on the transcripts in HMC, to which references are given by column and 
line of p. 378.) 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected: 

12 EACH ('-ych': 'euerych' b:28); 19 IS ('ys' a:87, b:19, 25); 

51 THERE ('there-': 'therefore' b:33); 57 Pres part '-yng': 
'euerlastyng' a:78, 'longyng' b:22, 'beryng' b:33); 85 BOTH 
('bothe' b:30); 136 GET ppl ('-gete': 'be gete' b:4); 213 SELF 
(’selfe’ b:38); 278 -LY ('-ly': 'frely' b:4, 'competently' b:30). 

The following are additional forms for items collected: 

9 THEIR ('their' b:29); 24 WILL sg (’wylle' b:27, 29, 34); 56 
Sb pi ('-es': 'londes and tenementes' a:83, 90; 'heyres', 

'hayres' a:86, 91, etc.; '-s': 'forfathers' b:27). 

The following form is erroneously entered: 
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137 GIVE ppl (entered as 'yeue', for which read 'Y-yeve' b:9- 

10 ). 

13. LP 5160: Dorset. London, Public Record Office: Prob 11/2B, f. 316v. 
See Atlas I, 128c; I, 188a; III, 87: 'Register copy of the will of Thomas Broke of 
Olditch, Thomcombe. Made at Olditch, Saturday, the Vigil of the Holy Trinity 
1415. Proved 5 Feb 1417. Ed. Fumivall, Fifty Earliest English Wills, pp. 26-28; 
and F. W. Weaver, Somerset Medieval Wills 1385-1500, publ. of the Somerset 
Record Soc. 16 (1902), p. 68 seq., whence analysed.’ (I have not seen the original: 
these comments are based on the two printed editions mentioned.) There is some 
confusion here. The statement above implies that the analysis was made from 
Somerset Medieval Wills, p. 68 seq.; but only an abstract of the will is printed at that 
point. The full text is given in Appendix I, pp. 401-02, but with the orthography 
partially modernized (u and v normalized; th for p\ g or gh for j): it is therefore 
impossible that the analysis, which contains forms for THEY and THERE with 
initial p, was made solely from this source. On the other hand, the LP contains no 
forms with j, which implies that it cannot have been made solely from FumivaH’s 
edition or from the original. Whichever source was used, there are many omissions 
from the LP, and some errors, as listed below (forms and line references are from 
Fumivall; an italicized character in parentheses indicates uncertainty as to whether a 
flourish reproduced by Fumivall represents a contraction). 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected: 

2 THESE ('Thys' 28:11); 9 THEIR (’her(e)' 27:14; hir 27:23); 

14 MAN ('man' 27:8, 15, 24; 'man’ 27:21); 19 IS (’is’ 26:20, 

28:8); 24 WILL sg ('will(e)’ 27:23); pi ('will(e)’ 27:25); 28 
FROM ('fram' 26:17); 33 IF (’ 3 yf 26:15; ’yf 27:9; ’iff 
27:22); 45 NOT ('nou 3 te' 27:13, 17, 26); 52 WHERE ('where' 

27:19); 55 WHEN ('whanne' 28:4); 56 Sb pi ('-es': 'Lordes' 

26:13, 'Torches' 27:5, 'Masses' 27:6, etc.; '-ys': 'taprys' 27:5, 
'Plouwys' 27:13, 'bestys' 27:17, etc.; '-s': 'Capouns' 27:12; 

'-is': 'Lynis' 28:12); 57 Pres part ('-yng: 'prayng' 26:16); 78 
BEFORE adv ('to-for' 27:20); 142 HAVE (’haue' 27:3, 7, 10, 
etc.); 149 HIGH ('hye' 26:16); 188 NEITHER + NOR 
('nether(e)' (1st element) 27:4); 198 OR (’o per' 27:17, 28:3, 
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etc.; ’o}>er' 28:2; 'or' 28:4); 202 OWN adj ('owne' 28:12); 251 
WHETHER ('whether(e)' 27:24); 278 -LY ('-lych(e)’: 
'namelych' 27:22, 'Holelych' 28:1). 

The following are additional forms for items collected: 

6 IT ('hit' 28:3, three occurrences); 7 THEY ('they' 27:1); 8 
THEM ('hame' 27:15); 51 THERE ('per' 27:9); 98 CHURCH 
('Chirch(e)-’ 27:21); 158 I ('ich(e)’ 27:16). 

The following (assuming the accuracy of Furnivall's transcript) are errors in forms 
for items collected: 

15 ANY: entered as 'eny (any)', implying that 'eny' is the usual 
form and 'any' a variant; but in fact the forms are exactly 
equivalent, there being one example of each (lines 27:23 and 
27:15 respectively). The correct entry is'any, eny'. 

32 THOUGH: entered as 'thouthe' where Furnivall has ' 30 U 3 e' 

27:13. 

137 GIVE ppl: entered as 'ygeve' where Furnivall has 'y 3 eue' 

27:12. 

14. LP 5390: Wilts. Salisbury Cathedral, MS 82, f. 27 lv: Paternoster. See 
Atlas I, 161c (last entry); I, 248c; III, 546. This prayer, which appears at the top of 
the penultimate page of the manuscript, is extraordinarily difficult to read, and I 
would not trust myself to produce an accurate transcript. The LP given at III, 546 is 
as follows: 


EACH: 

eh 

GOOD: 

good- 

FROM: 

vram 

-LY: 

-lich 

EVIL: 

hiwel 




I was able to identify 'eh', 'vram', 'hiwel' (to which must be added the alternative 
form 'ivel') and '-lich'; I could not, however, find any form for GOOD. 
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15. LP 5400: Wilts. Salisbury Cathedral, MS 126. 'Hand of f. 5’. 'Poem 
scribbled by Thomas Cyrcetur, canon residentiary of Sarum, ob. 1452.' See Atlas 
I, 162a (first entry); I, 248c; III, 547. Folio 5r contains two columns: in the left- 
hand column is a table of contents, in Latin, followed by ten lines of English verse 
on the seven deadly sins and the ten commandments. The right-hand column begins 
with four lines in English, difficult to read at the right-hand edge, but which I take to 
be a continuation of the verses in the preceding column. These lines are followed by 
some Latin, partially erased; and the column finishes with an Apostles’ creed in 
English, beginning 'hy by leue in god. fadur al myty schyppar of heuene. & of 
her))'. The 'poem scribbled by Thomas Cyrcetur' (who is named on fol. lv as the 
donor of the manuscript) consists, I assume, of the ten lines of verse at the bottom 
of column 1 and the four lines at the top of column 2. These read, so far as I can 
make out (doubtful characters are enclosed in single angle brackets; ellipsis points 
within single angle brackets indicate several successive characters I cannot read): 

Pryde wra)> & enuye/ sc<l>eu)>e 
glotony & lechery 
Couetyse ys moore of alle 
lorde lete vs neffur on hem ffalle 
)>y lord of heuene loue wel 
Tak not ys name yn ydul 
hool<t> wel. byn alyday 
Worchepe by n hyldron & by lay 
No mon b u ne s<c>le 
ne no beff bu ne be 

bu schalt no lechery <....> [column 2] 
ne no fals witnes be<e>r 
bu schalt not couetyc... .> 
ne no ma/mitr goode vnrythffully 

The LP given at III, 547 is as follows: 


THEY: 

bey 

ASK: 

ask- 

THEM: 

hem 

CHURCH: 

chyrche 

MAN: 

mannus gen 



ARE: 

bub 

HEAR: 

heer rh 
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WH-: v w- L* Hy 

WHEN: wen PRIDE: pryde 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected: 45 
NOT ('not' 6, 13); 139 GOOD ('goode' 14); 260 WORSHIP (Worchepe’ 8). On 
the other hand, only three of the items collected have forms in the lines quoted: 
THEM ('hem' 4), MAN (’mon 1 9, 'mannus' 14), PRIDE ('pryde' 1); of these 
'hem' and 'mannus' are incorrectly recorded (with the abbreviations not shown), 
and 'mon' is omitted. It is possible that the word I cannot read in the first line of 
column 2 is 'heer' (rhyming with 'beer' in the following line). It is likewise 
possible that 'hy' and 'chyrche' have been imported from the creed at the bottom of 
column 2 ('hy by leue in god .... hy by leue y 3 e holy gost in holy chyrche'); but 
none of the remaining five items (THEY, ARE, WH-, WHEN, ASK), appears 
either in the verses or in the creed. One must assume that these items, which do not 
appear in the nominated poem, are taken from other writings in English in the same 
hand, found on folios 5v and 198v. 

16. LP 5950: Kent. Oxford, Merton College 248. 'Hand of ff. 66v, 139v, 
141v, 148v, 166v-167r.' See Atlas I, 153b; I, 201c (last entry); III, 196: 'Bishop 
Sheppey's Collection .... Ed. C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XTVth Century 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), pp. 51-56; whence analysed.' It appears, 
however, from an examination of the relevant poems in Brown's edition (numbered 
35-41) that the LP has been constructed from the first four poems only (35-38, from 
fols 66v, 139v, 141v, and 148v of the manuscript). The language changes 
markedly with poem 39, as will be evident from a comparison between the LP given 
at III, 196 and that which I have compiled for poem 39, both given immediately 
below. 

LP for the lyric on f. 166v of the manuscript (Brown, no. 39) 

FORMS COMMON TO NOR & SOU NORTHERN ONLY 


IT: 

yt, hit 

WERE: 

wor 

THEY: 

J>ai 

TO + sb + c: 

tyi 

THEM: 

pem 

0, A: 

0 

THEIR: 

pax 

Pres 3sg: 

-is 

EACH: 

ilke 

Pres pi: 

-ys 
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MAN:\ 

man 

Weak ppl: 

-id 

ARE: 

er, ar, are 

Strppl: 

-en 

IS: 

es ((ys, is)) 

ALL: 

al 

SHALL sg: 

sal 

DAY sg: 

day 

WLLsg: 

wil 

HAVE sg: 

haues 

THINK: 

>inge 

pi: 

haue, as 

THERE: 

per 

LAW: 

law 

Sbpl: 

-is 

MY + c: 

my 

BUT: 

bot 

NEITHER pron: 

ne>er 

LITTLE: 

litel 

OTHER: 

o>er 

-ER: 

-yr 

-DOM: 

-dam 



-NESS: 

-nesse, -nes 

SOUTHERN ONLY 



BURY ppl : 

T. 

byrid 

I 

lande 



1. 

LAND: 



, reproduced from the Atlas III, 196 



MANY: 

manye 

WHEN: 

whanne, wan 

ANY: 

eny 

Sbpl: 

-us 

MUCH: 

muchel 

CAME sg: 

cam 

IS: 

is 

GATE: 

3ate 

ART: 

art 

GIVE pt-sg: 

3af 

SHALL sg: 

shal 

GO 3sg: 

-ge> 

WOULD sg: 

wolde 

HAVE inf: 

habbe 

FROM: 

vram 

pt-sg: 

ad, adde 

THEN: 

)>anne, pun 

HIGH cpv: 

heyere 

THAN: 

Jjanne, )>an 

I: 

i, ich, I 

STRENGTH: 

strangle 

KIND etc: 

-kynde 

WH-: 

wh-, w- 

LAND: 

londe 

NOT: 

na3t 

SEE pt-sg: 

sayh 

WORLD: 

world 

SIN: 

sen- 

THINK: 

)>enche 

WHITHER: 

wider 

THERE: 

per 

-ER: 

-ore 
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THROUGH: )>orw 

The following comments, which refer to the LP given in the Atlas, are based 
on poems 35-38 in Brown’s edition, to which reference is made by poem and line 
number. (I have not seen the manuscript itself.) Rhyme words are ignored. 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected: 

14 MAN ('-man': 'chapman' 36:7; 'man- 1 : 'mankynde' 36:7); 

17 ARE ('ben' 38:12); 127 FLESH ('ffless' 36:1); 225 BRAKE 
('brak' 37:7); ? 265 YIELD ppl ('i^olde' 38:6). 

The following are additional forms for items collected: 

56 Sb pi ('-es': 'wreches' 37:8, 'sterres' 38:2); 137 GIVE pt-sg 
(' 30 ue' 38:4); 142 HAVE pt-sg ('hadde' 37:6, 38:5); 276 -ER 
('-ere': 'heyere' (which is recorded in its own right for item 149) 

38:2). 

Two forms are entered for THEN (item 30) although they do not occur in any of the 
poems: '}>anne', '}>an'. 

17. LP 6030: Essex. Huntington Library, San Marino (California), HM 114, 
ff, 184v-190v: Susanna. See Atlas I, 92a; I, 194b, and III, 115. This is a conflated 
LP, taken from 'two texts in the same hand' (III, 115), the other (which I did not 
see) being London, British Library, Harley 3943, hand A, fols 1-67, Troilus and 
Criseyde. The analysis of Susanna was made not from the manuscript but from 
Horstmann’s edition of these folios in Archiv, 74 (1885), 339-44. My reading of 
the MS differs from Horstmann's in only a few minor particulars, none of which 
affects the LP. Additions to the LP are listed below (excluding forms occurring only 
in rhyme). 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected (line 
references follow Horstmann): 

50 WORK sb ('wyrk' 251, 'werkis' pi 265); 52 WHERE 
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('where' 29); 104 DO pt-pl ('ded' 174); 118 OE fela (’ffele’ 98, 

Tele’ 129); 142 HAVE pt-pl ('had' 155); 159 KIND sb ('kynd' 

184); 210 SAY ('sey' 203, 335; 'say' 289); 211 SEE pt-pl 
('sawe' 44, 222; 'saw' 132); 258 WITHOUT pr (’wijj-out’ 181, 

274, 326); 273 -ER ('-er': ’sorowfuller' 254, ’sorier’ 255). 

The following are additional forms for items collected: 

5 HER ('hers' [? error: cf. 'here' Horstmann] 119); 7 THEY 
('Jjey' 235); 8 THEM ('hem' 214); 10 SUCH ('suche' 169, 

280, 292); 12 EACH ('euerych' 145); 14 MAN ('man' 216); 16 
MUCH ('myche' 307); 17 ARE (’be’ 138, 289, 291); 28 FROM 
('from' 56); 30 THEN ('Tho' 183, 198, etc.; ’>ha ri 314, 328); 

31 THAN ('ban' 320); 49 THINK ('think' 292); 51 THERE 
('per' 3, 31, etc.; ’J>er' 21; 'pert' 28, 95); 55 WHEN ('whan’ 

248, 328); 56 Sb pi ('-s': 'lorers' 68, 'Brytons' 97, 'losels' 

161, etc.; '-ys': 'wittys' 55, 'gomys' 138, etc.); 78 BEFORE pr 
('to-for' 302, 329, 356); 135 GATE (' 3 ate' 228); 142 HAVE inf 
('haue' 344); 149 HIGH ('hye' 6); 216 SIN sb ('synnis' pi 
309); vb ('syn' 313); ? 248 WENT pi (' 3 edyn' 228); 278 -LY 
('-liche': 'gayliche' 42, 95, 'sengeliche' 196). 

18. LP 6070: Essex. London, Public Record Office: Prob 11/3, fols 45r-v. 
See Atlas I, 129a; I, 194b; III, 116: 'Register copy of the will of William 
Hanyngfeld, 1426. Ed. Fumivall, Fifty Earliest English Wills, pp. 68-72; whence 
analysed.' (I have not seen the original: these comments are based on Fumivall's 
edition, to which page and line references are given.) 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected: 

56 Sb pi ('-es': 'londes', 'rentes' 69:25, 'prestes' 70:6, etc.; 

'-s': 'Executours' passim, 'comyns' 70:26, etc.; '-es': 'marces' 

70:24, 'markes' 70:26, 'goudes' 71:2, etc.; '-ys': 'profitys' 

72:9, one example only); 257 WITEN 3sg pres ('wot' 71:1); 

258 WITHOUT pr ('withoute' 70:1). 
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The following are additional forms for items collected: 

51 THERE Cther’: 70:17, 71:14; ?'there': 71:14; ’>er-': 'J>er-of 
70:6; 'per-': 'perof 72:5); 57 Pres part ('-yng': 'singyng' 70:7, 
'comyng' 72:9, possibly both with abbreviated final '-e'); 86 
BRIDGE ('brigge' 71:5, replacing 'brigge' in the LP). 

19. LP 6310: Essex. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Eng.poet.c.3. See Atlas I, 
148c; I, 195a; III, 127: 'Eng.poet.c.l. Hand of f. 1: fragment of Ipotis. Cf. 
Josephine D. Sutton, PMLA 31 (1916), pp. 115-17'. The error in numbering (’c.T 
for 'c.3') is repeated from PMLA , which perhaps suggests that the analysis was 
made from the transcript printed there; but this is not certain. The original is a 
fragment in extremely poor condition, and the transcript in PMLA contains many 
words that I cannot make out in the original; nevertheless, the transcript is accurate 
so far as I am able to see, apart from one error ('vnbounde' for 'on bounde' in line 
614, the penultimate line) and one clearly visible character omitted ('. .e’ for ’>e' in 
line 605). (Line numbering follows that of the left-hand margin in the PMLA 
transcript.) 

The LP given at ID, 127 is as follows: 


SHE: 

he (e, hi) 

CALL ppl : 

cleped 

HER: 

hire, here 

FIRST: 

furst 

MAN: 

man 

FLESH: 

fleus 

WAS: 

wa3 

I: 

I 

AFTER: 

after 

THE-SAME: 

j>at-ilche 

THERE: 

THROUGH: 

par- 

J>urw, £ur 3 

WITHOUT pr: 

wy 3 -oute 


An examination of this LP in conjunction with the County Dictionary in 
Volume IV and the transcript printed in PMLA gives rise to the following 
observations on forms corresponding to items from the questionnaire: 

4 SHE: The LP gives 'he (e, hi)', i.e. 'he' is the preferred 
form, 'e' and 'hi' are secondary forms - and they are 
so entered in the County Dictionary, IV, 7, this being 
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\ the sole occurrence of 'e' for SHE. But in fact this 
form does not occur in the transcript at all: the forms 
for SHE are 'hee' (584), ’he' (585), ’hi’ (587), one 
occurrence of each, so that each has equal status. The 
correct entry for the LP according to the system in 
operation in the Atlas is ’hee, he, hi’; ’e’ is a ghost 
form and should be deleted from the County 
Dictionary. 

21 WAS: The LP entry is ’wa 3 ’, as if that were the only form in 
the text. In fact the transcript has six occurrences of 
’was’ (563, 566, 570, 575, 579, 592) and only one 
of ’wa 3 ’ (559). The correct entry for the LP is thus 
’was ((wa 3 ))’ (the double parentheses indicating an 
occasional variant), and double parentheses should be 
inserted around this LP number in the corresponding 
entry in the County Dictionary, IV, 37 (where this is 
the sole occurrence of ’wa 3 ’). 

51 THERE: The LP entry has ’)>ar-’, which must be from 
’harfore’ (608). But the following forms should also 
be entered: ’her’ (588), ’)>ar’ (600). The entry should 
read: 'her, J>ar, }>ar-'. 

Forms for the following items from the questionnaire have not been collected: 

2 THESE Oise’ 609); 19 IS (’is’ 562, 588); 24 WILL pi 

('willen' 573); 28 FROM ('fro' 561); 30 THEN ('>anne’ 582); 

7265 YIELD pt-sg (' 3 eld' 584). 
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' NOTES 

1 Angus McIntosh, M.L. Samuels, and Michael Benskin, with the assistance of Margaret 
Laing and Keith Williamson, A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English, 4 vols (Aberdeen, 
1986). 

2 These articles (with exception of Michael Benskin's, which are to be published separately) are 
now conveniently collected in two companion volumes to the Atlas: The English of Chaucer and 
His Contemporaries: Essays by M. L. Samuels and J. J. Smith, edited by J. J. Smith (Aberdeen, 
1988), and Middle English Dialectology: Essays on Some Principles and Problems by Angus 
McIntosh, M. L. Samuels and Margaret Laing, edited by Margaret Laing (Aberdeen, 1989). Other 
relevant essays may be found in So meny people longages and tonges: philological essays in Scots 
and mediaeval English presented to Angus McIntosh, edited by Michael Benskin and M. L. Samuels 
(Edinburgh, 1981). 

3 Middle English Dictionary, edited by Hans Kurath el al. (Ann Arbor, 1954-). 

4 Angus McIntosh, The Analysis of Written Middle English’, Transactions of the Philological 
Society (1956), 26-55, and ’A New Approach to Middle English Dialectology’, English Studies, 44 
(1963), 1-11; M. L. Samuels, ’Some Applications of Middle English Dialectology’, English 
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1. Introduction 

Dr Burton has chosen a regrettable title for his paper. It is not about 'the current 
state of Middle English dialectology', but a critical review of a single work: the sole 
begetter of Dr Burton's misgivings is A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English. 
The discipline neither stands nor falls by the publication of this atlas. Since the last 
century, it has been explicitly recognised that the history of the language cannot be 
understood without a secure knowledge of the dialects of Middle English, and there 
is a correspondingly extensive literature. Any review of the current state of the 
discipline would have to reckon not only with what has been achieved in the past, 
but with the contributions of present-day scholars besides the authors of the Atlas. 
Dr Burton makes no attempt to do this. To conclude, as he does, that the state of the 
discipline is 'parlous at best' (p. 189) does great disservice to the achievements of 
others, 1 and would be wholly unwarranted even if his worst suspicions about the 
Atlas were to be confirmed. 

This point will not be pursued, but it must be insisted that the Atlas authors 
have never thought of their work as sufficient unto itself, let alone as an end to 
inquiry. Each of us has said so, and plainly as we supposed, in the introductory 
sections of the Atlas: 

... it must be emphasised that what is presented in this atlas can 
be no more than a prelude to a very large enquiry indeed (I.vii, 
McIntosh). 

We reiterate: even on late Middle English, work has only begun. 

Like all exploratory scholarship, it is provisional, and subject to 
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revision (I.28b, Samuels). 

The Atlas is work on a large scale, and the labour of many 
years, but it remains provisional, not definitive (Il.xiv, 
Benskin). 

We wrote thus because we knew these things to be true, and in so far as Dr Burton 
complains that our work is incomplete, his complaints are superfluous. Had the 
necessary funds been available, the Middle English Dialect Project could have 
continued, and a more comprehensive job could have been done; and it would have 
been done against the continued carping of those who complained, almost as soon as 
they had heard of the work, that still the Atlas was unpublished, and who, though 
information was never withheld from them when they asked for it, were ever 
prepared to disparage us for 'holding back the evidence' and 'making ex cathedra 
pronouncements'. 

In the following pages, Dr Burton's article will be taken on its own terms, as a 
selective review of the Atlas. His tone is avowedly combative, but he is beyond 
question sincere in disclaiming animosity (p. 189). In turn, I hope he will accept 
that there is no hostile spirit in this reply. Some of his criticisms are justified, and 
have long been in mind as perspectives for a revised version of the Atlas: it is less 
easy to use than it should be, additional material could well be incorporated, and we 
are naturally grateful for corrigenda. Much of Dr Burton's criticism, however, is 
misdirected or ill-informed. It is simply not true that we have suppressed evidence, 
isoglosses or otherwise. Sources that he impugns as primary evidence for 
localisation were never used as anything of the kind, and they afford no ground 
whatsoever for his belief that the southern material may have been misplaced by 
several counties; and that he cannot localise the dialect of the Ipotis fragment for 
himself, calls Dr Burton's philology into question rather than our own. Indeed, it 
has to be said that he would often have done better to refer to the handbooks than to 
hasten his difficulties into print. 


2. The making of the Atlas 

Samuel Johnson wrote that 'A large work is difficult because it is large, even 
though all its parts might singly be performed with facility'. It is also difficult 
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because it takes a long time: little by little, its author may depart from his early 
practices and intentions, so that the execution of the final parts is very different from 
what was accomplished at the start; and of all this, the author may be entirely 
unaware. These difficulties are compounded as the authors of a work are multiplied; 
and the Atlas, by the time it was published, had acquired three. In the final stages of 
codification, they were in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Oslo, respectively. 

When the founding authors embarked upon this work, neither of them could 
have known how long it would take, or how large the atlas would become. Both 
accepted that it was a long-term project, but conceptions of 'long-term' differ: 
Samuels thought in terms of perhaps ten years to completion, whereas McIntosh 
was prepared to labour at it for so long before being finally convinced that the type 
of atlas he envisaged could be made at all. Neither seems to have been aware of 
what the other had assumed. At this remove, and given the time eventually taken to 
bring the northern material into publishable form, it may be hard to appreciate the 
circumstances in which Samuels worked; but he believed from the outset that 
McIntosh's work was already far advanced, and that he was therefore under great 
pressure to complete his own share of the survey on time. 

In the event, the northern material proved intractable, even after extensive and 
systematic re-analysis of the sources; experiments with computational methods of 
reconstruction followed, which, on and off, were protracted over a decade; and the 
search for local documents continued almost until the work was in press. By the 
time the projected atlas was first brought to public notice, however, Samuels had all 
but completed what he set out to do. When I myself became involved, in 1969, the 
making of the English historical thesaurus had already occupied him for a full five 
years, even though much of his time was still taken up by preparing his material for 
conventional map-making and publication. (In the event, the methods finally 
adopted were anything but conventional.) 

The idea that the southern material be published separately was raised at least 
twice, but Samuels took the view that such a course would weaken the atlas as a 
whole: the division between the northern and southern areas of survey was only 
operational, and indefensible from a linguistic standpoint. There was perhaps an 
argument for publishing the material from south of the Humber-Ribble line, but even 
here, parts of the area beyond Samuels's limit of survey were insufficiently worked 
out, and as late as 1983, they still remained so. 

By the late 1970s, it had in any case become clear that for purely financial 
reasons, an atlas on the scale intended could be printed only by computational 
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means, and the problems involved, both practical and theoretical, were very far from 
trivial; for large-scale production of the item maps, indeed, the hardware itself was 
not accessible until 1982. By then, Samuels's collections had been codified for 
nearly twenty years, but nobody could possibly have foreseen that the interval 
would be so long; and through all those years there were difficulties enough, 
without embarking on a major revision of the southern material. With hindsight, 
and to consider the matter in purely personal terms, Samuels ought indeed to have 
published separately: the southern survey would then have stood as the solid 
achievement of a decade, instead of being disparaged by standards that might have 
been attained in the course of thirty years. 

The thrust of Dr Burton's criticism is otherwise to Samuels's disadvantage, 
because it suggests that his contribution to the Atlas, relative to the other authors, is 
less than it really was. It cannot be gainsaid that McIntosh did a lot more 
spadework, but the disparity is not as great as it seems. The more thorough 
treatment of East Anglia, and of the Midlands south of the Humber-Ribble line, is in 
part the virtue of necessity: as long as computational work on the northern dialects 
continued, and, when that led to an impasse, the search for local documents was 
intensified, McIntosh was free to devote his energies to the southerly parts of his 
domain; by 1972, if not before, the fully northern material had ceased to occupy him 
save incidentally. Dr Laing worked full-time for three years on Lincolnshire; 
Professor Celia Millward contributed notably to the analysis of the Norfolk material; 
and in close collaboration with McIntosh, I in turn contributed to the final revision of 
parts of the N.W. and E. Midlands. Samuels, by contrast, had no assistance of any 
sort. Nevertheless, during a sabbatical in 1980-81, he worked intensively for 
several months on the still-intractable literary corpus that McIntosh had amassed for 
the area north of the Humber-Ribble line, and he put the problems into an entirely 
new light. 2 The rather cautious reconstruction that appears in Atlas was finally my 
own responsibility, but it owes a great deal to Samuels's insight. Likewise, the 
suturing of the northern and southern surveys was very largely his work. 

Samuels was responsible for nearly all of the southern analyses. The task was 
formidable by any standard, and given the pressure he believed to be upon him, it is 
hardly surprising that many of his analyses are the result of scanning. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, however, it is the LPs of the short texts that are the real 
casualties, and they are not a fair reflection of Samuels's work. Most of these are 
reports of local documents, and as will appear, his use of local documents was not 
the same as in the northern survey; he rarely attempted to record everything that was 
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in them. As to his analyses of short literary texts, my own collations suggest that in 
expecting rather little from them, he recorded rather less. His analyses of richer 
sources are another matter, as will appear from the sample reproduced in Figure 1. 
Although Dr Burton had no reason to suspect it, therefore, his general criticism of 
the southern LPs is based on a sample that is seriously biased: his collations rest 
almost exclusively on very short texts. We do not seek to defend the omissions, 
though their effect, as will be explained below, is not the disaster Dr Burton implies; 
and many of the supposed omissions are in any case merely apparent. 

Initially, Samuels's material was not prepared for publication in the form of 
LPs, though his original analyses were so made. For each item on the 
questionnaire, he compiled a separate list, showing the forms collected for that item, 
analysis by analysis. The following is a sample: 


LP 5940 from 
LP 5950 vram 
LP 5960 fram 
LP 5970 froo, fro, fram 
LP 5980 from, fro 
LP 5990 from, fro, fram 


In preparing such item lists, he undoubtedly overlooked entries on his analysis 
sheets, which are hence missing from the Atlas LPs. None of these omissions, 
however, can have affected Samuels's localisations, because he worked exclusively 
from his original analyses. 

For purposes of publication, the item lists remained the canonical form, and 
they were duly keyed into the computer. The data so registered were then corrected 
against the item lists, in two ways: (i) the item lists were keyed in anew, and then, 
by means of a computer program, collated with the original input; (ii) the emended 
data were then printed, and proof-read against the original item lists by Dr Laing and 
Dr Williamson. There seems nevertheless to have been the odd omission, though I 
find even that surprising. The material for the northern area of survey was entered 
into the computer in the form of LPs, which were checked by computer program in 
the same way as the item lists, and then proof-read by Dr Laing and myself against 
the original analyses. 
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For the Atlas, 'a consistent format was obviously desirable, and if that were to 
be accomplished, either Samuels's material would have to be converted into LPs, or 
the northern material would have to be converted into item lists. In terms of the 
relevant computational procedures, it was immaterial which we adopted; but since 
LPs had been recognised as useful for purposes other than dialect survey, we opted 
for LPs. 

At this point, though none of us realised it at the time, Samuels was being put 
into a false position. He had not collected his material in the same way as that for 
the northern survey, but the main presentation now implied that he had; and the 
commentary on the LPs as it appears in Atlas was lifted wholesale, albeit at 
Samuels's suggestion, from a largely theoretical article reporting the later Edinburgh 
practice. It was also decided that the LPs in the Atlas should include only those 
items for which the record was intended to be comprehensive. For many items, 
however, Samuels was concerned only with certain forms: for example, whereas the 
northern questionnaire elicits 'answer' in whatever spelling, Samuels recorded only 
the o-, u- and v- variants, which for his purposes were diagnostic. Selective 
inventories like these now appear in Dot Maps (hereafter 'dm') 1115-1200 (1.541- 
51) and the Appendix of Southern Forms (IV.313-25), and the southern LPs give a 
correspondingly inadequate impression of Samuels's original analyses. Some of the 
reconstituted LPs, including those discussed in such detail by Dr Burton, would not 
have been printed had Samuels been able to see them for what they were: but for 
volumes III and IV of the Atlas, he never had proofs. 3 Had the material in these 
supplementary LPs been published only as part of the County Dictionary, or as 
modified item lists such as appear in the Appendix of Southern forms, then 
Samuels's work would have been shown in a much more favourable light. It would 
also have been much harder to criticise, something on which Dr Burton may care to 
reflect before enlarging his claims about the suppression of evidence. 


3. The southern survey 

Samuels's aims were threefold: (i) to establish a corpus of dialectal material for 
England south of The Wash, on as large a scale as the extant manuscripts would 
allow; (ii) to establish, so far as possible, the dialectal origins of the unlocalised 
literary sources; and (iii) on the basis of these localisations, to produce maps. The 
maps envisaged were vastly more detailed than anything attempted previously, but 
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however radical the approach, Samuels's concern was to advance the subject, not 
exhaust it. 

Localisation and mapping were operationally inseparable, and in the early 
stages the maps were therefore constantly evolving. When a potential source had 
been localised, it was incorporated in the maps, but the necessary trial mapping was 
itself an act of revision - a test of the configuration already established, besides a 
more detailed evaluation of the still-potential source. Once the configuration had 
become stable, however, and the density of coverage was fairly high, the work was 
in principle ready to be published. Beyond that, it could have continued indefinitely: 
until all of the extant writings had been analysed to the last syllable, there was no 
theoretically-determined point at which work ought to stop. The evolutionary 
character of the Atlas maps must therefore be clearly understood. The overall pattern 
has long been stable, but alteration in some details can be expected with the placing 
of any substantial text. 

Samuels's immediate difficulties lay in working out an appropriate 
questionnaire. The early version, used also by McIntosh, proved inadequate. 
Samuels extended it, and as the work continued, he was increasingly able to 
recognise the diagnostic value of particular forms. These were progressively 
incorporated into his analyses, as a regular part of the questionnaire; but this 
enlargement, confined to the early stages, was cumulative, not a once-for-all 
decision. This is one source of unevenness in the southern LPs; that some of the 
early analyses were incomplete by Samuels's later standards had simply not been 
recognised. Without re-analysing the original texts, it is hard to see how this could 
have come to light. That an item is not recorded from a given text is not in itself 
ground for suspicion: it is possible to read a great deal of Wyclif without meeting 
'although', and absences may cluster fortuitously, as with 'but' in the Cheshire and 
S. Lancashire documents (11.244). 

Moreover, some of the items themselves evolved in the course of time. For 
example, in the northern analyses, 'ought' eventually elicited 'is under obligation' 
(which includes ow(e)th et var.), as well as the originally intended reflexes of OE 
ahte; and the former could not be reliably separated without re-analysis, given 
dialects having -th from OE -ht. The item had therefore to be omitted altogether 
from the Atlas LPs. Dr Burton notes the omission of was from LP 6310 (p. 206), 
and is right to do so. Samuels had initially collected only the wes and wos types, 
and otherwise unusual forms; but was gradually infiltrated the record, and that it had 
not been collected in the early stages was forgotten. Hence the Atlas record of 
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southern 'was' is properly a record of non-tvas, but we failed to realise it until after 
the work was published. So also, 'had', as we now see, was at first a record of the 
hed(-) type. 

Some inconsistencies are the result of imperfect collaboration. The notes on 
the Atlas questionnaire suggest otherwise, but the suffix of the noun plural was 
systematically collected only for the northern area. In the south, -es was of no 
obvious value for localisation, so only the non-es forms were collected; the non- 
syllabic suffix, consonant or stem vowel + -s, was similarly ignored. These now 
inflate Dr Burton's lists of forms that Samuels is supposed to have overlooked (pp. 
197-206), and they do not belong there. For 'each', Samuels did not collect the 
euery and euerich types at all, whereas McIntosh seems to have recorded them 
systematically. I certainly did so, and they therefore appear in the LPs for Bristol 
(9530-9610) - which discrepancy emerged only in course of writing this paper. It is 
no fault of Samuels that their southern distribution is now misreported, and he 
overlooked neither euerych in LP 5030 (p. 197) nor eu&rych in LP 6030 (p. 204). 

In some respects, as is now clear, the Notes on the Questionnaire (1.554-6, 
etc.) are an inadequate guide: some of the alleged omissions are of items Samuels 
never intended to record. Thus the j oue that Dr Burton wishes to add under 'gave 
sg.' in LP 5950, has not 'slipped through the net' (pp. 174 and 203): the form in 
question is 2 sg. (Carleton Brown's text reads 'pou 30 ue hym souken of pi brest'). 
The root vowel of strong verbs in the 2 sg. pret. is historically that of the pret. indie, 
pi., and 'pret. sg.' is conventionally understood to include the 1 and 3 sg. only. 
(OE g(i)efan, class V, has 1 and 3 pt. sg. gcef/ge(a)f, but 2 sg. geefe/geafe and pi. 
geefon!ge(a)fon.) The fault here is perhaps not entirely Dr Burton's, but neither has 
Samuels ignored what he should have recognised as a rare form; as noted in the 
questionnaire (III.xviii/137) and the County Dictionary (IV. 183b), 'gave pi.' was 
not collected for the south. So also with 'yield', corresponding to OE g(i)eldan, 
etc., a strong verb of class III. Atlas cites only the present stem; philologists do not 
normally lump together the principal parts of strong verbs, and it had not occurred to 
us that we should provide a note to that effect. Had past tense forms and the past 
participle been recorded, they would have been duly segregated: Dr Burton's i-jolde 
ppl. was not left out of LP 5950 by mistake (p. 203), nor does his j eld (pt. sg.) 
belong to LP 6310 (p. 206). Our notes on 257 'witen 1 & 3 sg. pres, indie.', 
however, are clear enough: it was collected only for the north, so Dr Burton could 
have spared us wot in LP 6070 (p. 204). He rightly points out that goudes 'goods' 
is missing from the same LP, but it was duly entered in the original analysis; Dr 
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Burton's own list omits simplex goud (71.25) and good (71.21). 

To return to LP 5950. Samuels certainly overlooked ffless 'flesh', which 
should have been entered as fless: what editors report asff- is commonly F, and in 
the LPs, capitals are not normally distinguished (Ill.xiv-xv, etc.). The oversight is 
regrettable, but it may be less damaging than Dr Burton fears. The source 
manuscript for LP 5950 is Bishop Sheppey's collection, Merton College, Oxford, 
MS 248; it has non-linguistic associations with Rochester, which is where the LP is 
entered on the maps. At Rochester, fless looks isolated (IV. 174c); it is less so than 
appears. East from Rochester, the nearest sources are entered at Canterbury, where, 
in Dan Michel's Ayenbite, will be found uless (LP 5890). That is the Rochester 
form in all save the initial consonant: fless, far from calling Samuels's placing into 
question, reinforces it. Lest Dr Burton object that the forms are not identical, be it 
noted that not all writers from the Land of Vee were consistent in writing v or u for 
historical initial/: the Rochester text has vram 'from' (x8), and a companion piece 
has uendus 'fiends'; 4 Bishop Sheppey's autograph (LP 5940) shows atte vollen 'at 
the full', but from 'from'. 5 Still in LP 5950, panne and pan for 'then' are ghosts: 
we are indebted to Dr Burton for the correction. These forms belong to the next 
item, 'than', from which they were duplicated in editing, but they are not in 
Samuels's original analysis, and so have not affected any of the Atlas placings. 

From LP 6030, Dr Burton (p. 204) alleges the omission of suche and myche; 
but the LP has such and suche, mych and myche, and as explained under Editorial 
Practice (Ill.xvi), the cross-stroke through h, commonly otiose, was not expanded 
as an abbreviation. Some of the real omissions are hardly serious: Samuels missed 
pan, but not pan-, so whan, but not whan; so to-for, but not tofor; so j ate, but not pi. 
j atis. Other forms were recorded in the original analysis, but lost in codification: 
wyrk and werkis sb. 'work(s)', ded pi. 'did', sawe pi. 'saw', synnis sb. pi. 'sins', 
j edyn 'went'; so also from 'from', which appears in the LP as from. Their 
omission from Atlas is regrettable, but again, it has not affected the localisation. 

In sum. Dr Burton's criticism of the southern LPs is not nearly so damaging as 
he has supposed. His targets are LPs based on very short texts, and these are not 
typical. The alleged omissions are very largely of forms or sub-items that Samuels 
did not intend to record: in so far as Atlas suggests the contrary, the Notes on the 
Questionnaire must be revised. Some forms significant for localisation were omitted 
from the Atlas by editorial oversight, but only one or two of those reported by Dr 
Burton are missing from Samuels's original analyses; it has yet to be shown that any 
of them could have affected the placings in Atlas. The real omissions are otherwise 
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of forms that Samuels regarded as devoid of diagnostic value, the type of variant that 
Dr Burton himself once advocated excluding from the record; 6 and this is so even 
with LP 5160 (pp. 198-99), brief notes from a defective source, which ought never 
to have been published. 

Of the main literary sources, Samuels's analyses were not exhaustive, but he 
never pretended that they were; and there have clearly been some losses at the 
editorial stage. As a representation of distinctively local usage, however, and in 
terms of his own questionnaire, the general run of his analyses can be defended. LP 
6400 is typical. Dr Burton notes its omission of three items, but continues; 'For 
diagnostic purposes, no doubt, this does not matter: there are quite enough items to 
place the text(s) by means of the "fit"-technique’ (p. 187). This is a fair assessment, 
and it reflects Samuels's aims. 

Samuels's work will no doubt be consolidated in due course; the last section of 
this paper, on the Salisbury-Wilton complex, is a token first instalment. It must be 
said, however, that where Samuels's analyses are less full than they should have 
been, the effect of re-analysis has so far been to confirm his placings, not to 
discredit them. An incomplete record is one of the costs of working under extreme 
pressure, and Samuels believed himself to be so. He sought features of diagnostic 
value, not so much items as particular forms, having realised early on that the 
standard repertoire was no sufficient basis for recovering the patterns of the past. 
Against this incompleteness must be set the product of intensity, Samuels's 
extraordinary grasp of the whole: it could never have been attained by a committee, 
or by an individual working piecemeal and at leisurely pace. In a long association, I 
have not seldom had cause to question the economy by which Samuels arrived at a 
placing; but laborious re-working has too often led to the same result for me to 
believe that his conclusions can be lightly set aside. 


4. Documents and anchors 

The use of local documents, especially in the southern survey, calls for further 
explanation; the account given in Atlas is based very much on the northern material. 
Originally, Samuels had not intended to incorporate local documents in his final 
maps. Literary manuscripts were by far the richer source, and if they could be 
localised, the documents would be redundant. Why enter a solitary vch from a local 
document, he held, in which the word 'each' appears only once, when a literary 
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manuscript from the same place has a dozen instances apiece of vch, vche and 
euchel 

Dr Burton would doubtless reply that the document is an essential part of the 
evidence for localisation, and on that we may agree; but the maps were envisaged as 
a conclusion, no matter how provisional, not as a do-it-yourself kit for making an 
alternative atlas. The documents laid under contribution have been listed, and 
anyone minded to do so is free to analyse them for himself. In principle, Dr Burton 
is of course right to urge us to publish all the analyses. Given the manpower, we 
might have done so, but preparing the thousand or so LPs we did publish was the 
labour of several years; and the closing stages were a fearful struggle, dependent on 
key-to-disc operators who loathed the work and did their best to evade it altogether. 
Since then, the computer world has changed beyond recognition and the necessary 
keying-in could now be organised fairly painlessly; but the original analyses are not 
generally intelligible, and much editorial work would be needed to make them so. 

Regardless of practical considerations, it is still questionable how far this 
material ought to be published: in some ways it could prove highly misleading, as 
appears already from Dr Burton's critique. Especially in the southern survey, the 
documentary analyses are very uneven. There is good reason for this: by the time 
southern documents in English are found in any quantity, the administrative 
language of the capital has already begun to infect them, and for dialect mapping 
they are of only limited use. Accordingly, their distinctive forms were noted, but 
not the commonplace, and the records so made are therefore links between forms 
and localities, not representations of the texts. (The same is true for some hundreds 
of documents examined in the northern survey: detailed notes were made on slips, 
but no formal questionnaire was completed.) It is unfortunate that Samuels had lost 
sight of this when, at a late stage and intending to harmonise with the northern 
survey, he added some of his documentary analyses to the maps. Dr Burton is right 
to observe their deficiencies: they were merely supporting evidence, selective lists 
that ought not to have been presented as LPs. Their inclusion is also an inadvertent 
breach of a strongly-held principle adopted at the very beginning of the survey, 
namely that any source entered on the maps had to be taken as a whole; selecting its 
forms to suit the prejudices of the authors would be tantamount to cooking the 
books. This was a further reason for excluding so many southern documents: their 
local element could be incorporated only at cost of submerging the regional dialect 
pattern in their standard or near-standard forms. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 'anchor texts' are not the well-defined 
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category that Dr Burton has supposed. The language of a given document may be 
fairly standard, but contain one or two features that are highly distinctive, and of 
considerable value for localisation. Should we, in the Index of Sources, have 
marked such a text as a primary anchor? Had we done so, would Dr Burton have 
accepted our classification, or would he have complained that the text could not 
possibly be an anchor because its language was obviously standard? How non¬ 
standard would its language have to be before he accepted it without demur? Short 
of printing a full analysis, and marking the one or two forms believed to be local, I 
see no way of meeting his likely objections. In principle, I agree with him that there 
is a case for presenting full analyses of all the documents; in the circumstances, the 
lists and annotations in Atlas were perhaps not such a bad compromise. 

Even had we printed a complete and impeccable inventory for every document 
listed, the criticism would still not be at an end. Since Dr Burton will take nothing 
on trust, the inventories would have to be accompanied by a mass of detailed 
commentary: the language of a document cannot be accepted in vacuo as belonging 
to the place where the document was made, but has to be assessed in terms of what 
surrounds it. Dr Burton does not understand this. He quotes my account from 
Atlas 1.41-2, and finds the reasoning circular (p. 173): 

How does one have ’general expectations' for a given area until 
one has local documents recording its language? And how does 
one know that such documents truly reflect the language of the 
area in question unless one already knows what kind of 
language to expect? Unless, in short, one falls back on the old 
generalizations (Northern, East Midland, West Midland, etc.), 
one has nothing whatever to go on. 

Circularity troubles him, but not, it appears, regress: how does he think that those 
old generalisations were ever arrived at, if not by assuming at some point that 
associations between texts and places could be trusted? 

Dr Burton does not refer here to Atlas 1.45-7 ('Documents: date and place of 
origin'), where I had thought to make clear that the procedure is not circular, but 
reciprocal: 


Since, for the most part, regional dialect changes in an orderly 
way over space, the placing of a document that disrupted the 
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linguistic pattern already established, and did so for a large 
number of its features, would be inherently suspect. No matter 
that the document was written in that place: its language could 
not be assigned there, since it failed to cohere with the pattern 
established by a consensus of other documents, each of which 
had no less good a claim (in terms of dating clauses or other 
diplomatic evidence) to be considered as representing the 
language of that area. That people moved about is in no way 
contested: it is of course to be expected that some, perhaps 
many, local documents were written in places far removed from 
their writers' home ground. The question to be answered is 
'Which are the likely candidates?'; and the dialect map itself is a 
powerful tool for identifying them. 

Perhaps an example would help. 7 Consider the document that is now Durham, 
Prior's Kitchen, Dean and Chapter Muniments 2.16 Spec. 37, mm. 2-3. It is a 
Durham chancery enrollment of a letter (14 October 1454) by Robert Neville, bishop 
of Durham, to William, Lord Faucomberge (his brother), Sir Thomas Neville (his 
nephew), Robert Danby, justice, 'and other our Iustice 3 at Duresme'; it concerns a 
case pending 'in our Court at Duresme', between the bishop and Richard Danyelle 
'of Duresme', over a right of way in Durham. The letter was not, however, dated at 
Durham, but given under the bishop's privy seal 'at Auklande', the modem Bishop 
Auckland, nine miles to the south-south-west. 

I do not believe this text to represent the language of either Bishop Auckland or 
Durham. Some few of its features are characteristically northern, though they are 
not exclusively of northern origin: thair 'their', arr 'are', thare 'there', geuen 
'given', knaw- 'know'. Against these, (pe) whuch 'which' and wul vb. 'will' are 
not, so far as I know, found in northern documents by any other hands. Similarly 
out of place are ichon 'each one', eny 'any', nat 'not', yeuen 'given', -eth and -ith 
3 sg. pres, indie.; and in varying degrees, so are many others. If this language is 
native to Co. Durham, then we must suppose an enclave, a disruption in the regional 
dialect pattern. Such things happen: colonisation is the obvious cause, though 
evidence for the appropriate type in medieval Durham is otherwise lacking. The 
supposed enclave has left no trace in the modern dialects; but such an enclave would 
have been rather small, perhaps too small to survive, in view of the absence of these 
forms from so many other documents no less strongly associated with Co. Durham. 
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It could be countered that these other documents are the work of immigrants, that 
our enrolling clerk was the only Durham man among them. But if that be so, where 
does the language of all the immigrants belong? Why, if it does not belong to these 
parts, does it form a continuum with the documentary language of Northumberland, 
Yorkshire and Cumbria? I cannot see the beginnings of an answer, unless the 
regional dialect pattern of medieval England differed utterly in kind from any dialect 
continuum known today, in which case we may as well give up trying to recover it 
As for the existence of a colonial enclave, the language of one clerk in an 
ecclesiastical bureaucracy is hardly compelling evidence. 

Indeed, it is not even remotely persuasive, for it is readily explicable in other 
terms. The anomalous whuch and wul are attested in documents dated from more 
southerly parts, particularly the S.W. Midlands, where they keep company with 
eny, nat and the rest. These whuch -assemblages recur independently in many 
literary manuscripts as well, and are clearly genuine itats de langue. Dialectally, 
they form part of a continuum, and it is not northern: quite apart from the diplomatic 
evidence, were this complex placed in the north, it could have no organic connection 
with any of the surrounding material. In the Midlands and the south, by contrast, it 
fades gradually into other parts of the continuum, for which the weight of the 
diplomatic evidence likewise points to non-northern origins. 

I prefer to believe, therefore, that the Durham enrollment is the work of a man 
who acquired his habits of written language largely or wholly outside the Durham 
area. If this language is genuinely local, if the northerly-looking features are part 
and parcel with whuch and the rest, then origins in the N. Midlands are to be sought: 
comparable assemblages appear in one or two dialects from N.W. Derbyshire, and 
from the northern border between Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. Pending more 
detailed analysis of other writings in this clerk's hand, there is at least a case for 
ascribing his language to these parts. It is possible, however, that his language is 
mixed, the northerly forms belonging to the Durham area, the others to the S.W. 
Midlands or beyond. It would not be extraordinary if a southerner, settled in 
Durham, had picked up a few northemisms; equally, northerners have been known 
to return from southern parts, and to bring largely southemised language back with 
them. 

As it happens, there is diplomatic evidence that our man did travel: Locellus 
XXV nos 58 and 68, letters in the name of the bishop of Durham, are in the same 
hand and similar language, and dated from London. None of this affects the 
linguistic assessment one jot, and there is no case for regarding his southerly forms 
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as of London, origin. These, and likewise the northern elements, are to be evaluated 
in terms of the whole configuration. We look for coherent distributions of the kind 
found in dialect atlases for living languages, and we do not assume that the great 
majority of the documents for a given area, London apart, were written by outsiders. 
If Dr Burton still thinks the procedure circular, perhaps he would refer to the 
writings of Hennig and Hull as noted in Atlas IILxiii; they were cited in the hope 
that they would be read. 8 

Some of the non-documentary sources used as primary evidence for 
localisation will be discussed in section 11 ('Salisbury and Thomas Cyrcetur') 
below. As will appear, Dr Burton's criticism is far wide of the mark. 


5. Chaucer and dialect maps 

Dr Burton complains that Atlas represents the Ellesmere and Hengwrt 
manuscripts of The Canterbury Tales by a single LP, and insists that it is an open 
question whether they are in the same hand (p. 186). True, we cannot prove beyond 
doubt that they are so. No more can Dr Burton prove that either manuscript is not 
the work of two or even a dozen scribes: if two scribes indeed wrote identically, 
then as a matter of definition we should be unable to tell their work apart. 
'Scriptores non multiplicandi sunt praeter necessitatem'; apparently. Dr Burton 
thinks R. V. Ramsey's arguments 9 constitute necessitas. Experts in the handwriting 
of the period, however, have concluded that the hands of Ellesmere and Hengwrt are 
the same, 10 and Samuels has set out, in considerable detail, an independent case for 
their identity, based on dialectal criteria. 11 We built on what we believed to be the 
best hypothesis; we were not bound to supply people of other persuasions with the 
means for re-making the Atlas in their preferred image. 

Since Dr Burton appears to believe that a user of the Atlas could resolve the 
issue merely by comparing separate LPs for Hengwrt and Ellesmere, it is hard to see 
that he has understood the terms of the argument at all. To say that we have 
'prejudged so important an issue by creating a hybrid LP for a non-existent text' is 
absurd: neither the combined LP nor the Atlas is an attempt to answer this question, 
and regardless of how many scribes are involved, the dialects of Ellesmere and 
Hengwrt are so alike that they cannot well be separated on the maps. Indeed, when 
Samuels published his first account of the London dialects, he had assumed them to 
be by different hands: 12 the palaeographers' subsequent demonstration that they are 
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the same has had not the slightest effect on the dialectal placing. On the item maps, 
it is true, Ellesmere and Hengwrt could have been represented individually, with two 
text blocks attached to the same point; but the cartography for the London area was 
already sufficient of a challenge. For the dot maps, such segregation is immaterial: 
regardless of the number of LPs, there can be registered one dot and only one at any 
given point. As evidence for subsequent localisations, the use of combined as 
opposed to separate LPs is likewise of no effect: the criterion is whereabouts the 
relevant forms are to be found, not the number of sources used to establish their 
presence in any particular place. The logic of Dr Burton's last sentence in his 
Hengwrt-Ellesmere paragraph escapes me altogether, but in view of Samuels's 
published work on these manuscripts, the claim that we have suppressed the 
evidence wears rather thin. 

Dr Burton's general criticism of our handling of the Chaucer manuscripts 
betrays fundamental misunderstanding about the aims and limitations of regional 
dialect survey. In principle, copies of Chaucer’s writings are here of no higher 
status than are manuscripts of The Prick of Conscience, and in so far as Chaucer's 
auctoritas restrained his copyists from thorough-going translation. The Prick of 
Conscience is frequently the more valuable source. If Dr Burton were true to his 
convictions about the value of localised holographs, then he should be arguing not 
for Chaucer but for Thomas Hoccleve. 

The idea that Atlas might 'act as a register of linguistic usage for the 
manuscripts of major authors' (p. 187) is similarly misguided. What possible 
justification is there for confining a register of their linguistic usage to those items 
that happen to have been used for a dialect survey? And why, given all the 
manuscripts of this type that are unusable for dialect mapping by reason of their 
mixed language, should anyone look to a dialect atlas for such a register in the first 
place? 


6. Localisation and classes of forms 

The dot maps in Atlas commonly show the distribution not of a single form, 
but of a class of forms: so for 'she', dm 16 shows the combined distributions of hee 
and he, dm 18 the combined distributions of hi(j) and hy(e) (1.308-09). Dr Burton 
disapproves (pp. 179 and 183). Only the dot maps, however, invoke such 
categories: the separate forms are registered on the Item Maps, in the LPs, and in the 
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County Dictionary. If a map is wanted for some form elicited by the survey 
questionnaire, but is not available in Atlas, it can be made from either the LPs or the 
County Dictionary: there is no category {hij + hi + hy + hye} on the questionnaire. 

Such categories are obviously interpretations, but even authors of atlases are 
not debarred from interpreting their material. Ours is written Middle English, and 
we have sought to understand it as written language. So it seems, has Dr Burton, 
but his view of it is not the same. For him, written forms are discrete entities: he 
never considers their rationale. Thus hi has nothing to do with hy(e), and willen has 
nothing to do with wilen or wyl(l)en (p. 179). This version of graphemic theory, a 
pretence that there are the figurae and nothing more, seems to me to be an 
obfuscating dead end. The letters of the medieval roman alphabet are culturally- 
invested symbols, they have a history, and they have names. Their history informs 
their use, as also do their phonic implications. In ways that speech is not, writing is 
subject to design: analysis must take account of the doctrine of littera, of the 
conceptual categories of the designers. 13 The evolved orthographies of the later 
middle ages, moreover, may have extensive grammars of interchange, the 
cumulative and partly systematised legacies of sound-change and calligraphic 
development. Middle English spellings do not exist in vacuo: they are products of a 
generative system. 

The Atlas authors have variously held that written Middle English is not 
phonetic transcript. The sound-pattern is not directly known, but has to be 
reconstructed - from, among other things, written forms interpreted in the light of 
the particular spelling systems to which they belong. Pronunciation is an object of 
discovery, not a premiss: assumptions about the way (or ways) in which a written 
form was pronounced, ought not to be built in to the collection of the primary 
evidence. 14 It does not follow that phonetic considerations are ruled out for 
subsequent interpretation; indeed, to advance the study of Middle English phonology 
was one of the reasons for making an atlas in the first place. 

Dr Burton seems not to understand this. 'The theory on which the Atlas is 
founded', he claims 'insists that all spelling differences are significant' (p. 179). It 
is unclear to me what they are all supposed to signify, but those are his words, not 
ours: the theory of written language that does underlie Atlas is set out in 1.5-7, and it 
is not recognisable here. Dr Burton's contribution of 'significant', indeed, is one 
source of his difficulties. 'What', he continues 'makes some spellings less 
significant than others?' (p. 179). 

Unfortunately and once again, there is no simple or programmatic answer. 
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For example, the writing of <y> for y is a regional trait, and it was discovered to 
be so largely by accident. The most economical statement of the evidence is the 
map. 15 Until it was drawn, we had only an unconfirmed suspicion, and it would 
have been no cause for wonder if a chequer-board pattern had unfolded after all. As 
it now appears, however, the use of <y> for particularly in anglicana scripts, 
betokens a writer from northerly or eastern parts; whereas in southerly and westerly 
areas, y and *y' are normally distinguished. This affords a useful diagnostic 
feature for textual criticism as well as for localisation. By contrast, the writing of off 
for 'of seems to have no regional pattern at all, at least over England north of The 
Wash. I do not know why this should be so, and I know that it is so only because I 
have recorded 'of in several hundred local documents. No doubt there are 
authorities who could have told me at the outset that collecting it was a waste of 
time, and no doubt they would have said the same about <y> for ’)>'. Other than by 
recording and subsequent mapping, it appears, there is no organised way of finding 
out which forms have cohesive distributions and which do not. 

It is sometimes hard to understand the basis for Dr Burton's criticism in these 
matters. He says we have regarded 'very slight differences in spelling' as 'crucial', 
and then cites each versus uch as one of them (p. 179). Is he unaware, perhaps, 
that these forms are conventionally regarded as having different etymologies, euch 
stemming from OE aghwilc et var., uch from OE y/c? 16 Does he think eu and u 
normally interchange as free variants in Middle English, or that the textual and 
regional distributions of euch and uch are the same? Admittedly the forms differ by 
only one letter, but then so do twa/two and gop/gon : does Dr Burton regard these 
differences as very slight? And if not, why not? 

From individual forms to categories once more. Philological judgement is 
again at issue, and again Dr Burton is uneasy: 'if we accept that we must deal in 
categories of forms ... we have still to decide what constitutes a category' (pp. 
179-83). There is no one criterion, and as to the good sense or otherwise of setting 
up any particular category, opinions may differ. The rationale is frequently 
phonological, as could (but need not) be so for the 'she’-variants hy(e) and hi(j): it is 
a reasonable hypothesis that these spellings corresponded to a spoken form /hi:/, as 
opposed to the /he:/ implied by he and hee. Had they been more abundantly attested, 
as they appear to have been in earlier Middle English, local preferences for one or 
other spelling might have emerged; Atlas records them from a mere nine localities, 
and statistically significant patterning within the class is not to be found. 

Dr Burton seems to think that hi of the Ipotis -fragment (p. 183) should be 
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compared only with other hi, and that the distributions of hy(e) and hij have no 
bearing on the localisation. Against this, we note that the spellings hi, hij, hy, and 
hye, not infrequently interchange. So LP 6510 has hye and hij for 'she', hij and hye 
for 'they'; LP 5890 has hi and hy for 'she'; for 'they', LP 5960 has hi, hy, and hie-, 
many more examples could be cited, from early Middle English as well as from 
Atlas sources. These forms are not mutually exclusive; rather, they go together. 
The Ipotis -fragment has only three instances of 'she', spelled hi, hee and he 
respectively; 'they' is not attested. We do not think that this one occurrence of hi 
amounts to evidence that hij or hy(e) were unknown in the copyist's dialect, and in 
attempting to localise it, we prefer to take the distributions of these forms into 
account. 


7. Localisation and the survey questionnaire 

Different versions of the questionnaire were used for the northern and southern 
areas of survey, but that is no ground for Dr Burton's vicarious dismay: the 'initial 
questionnaire' needed to dispell his unease (pp. 184-85) is staring him in the face. 
'Researchers who wish to establish the provenance of a text not treated in the Atlas' 
will consider first those items common to both versions of the questionnaire; there 
are over ninety, sufficient in most cases to determine whether the language of a text 
belongs to the northern or the southern sector. In no event need researchers be 
misled by Dr Burton's extraordinary claim that they must first know whether 'the 
text in question is obviously northern or obviously southern on traditional grounds' 
(pp. 184-85): if in doubt, they will complete the questionnaire in its full form (not 
two separate versions). It would be no great hardship for them to complete the full 
questionnaire at the outset; and to anticipate Dr Burton's likely rejoinder, whereas 
they have only one or two texts to analyse, the makers of the Atlas had some 
thousands. 

The use of different questionnaires in making the Atlas was operationally 
sound. For example, as criteria for localisation within the southern area, the reflexes 
of OE a are not notably informative; as discriminants within the northern area, 
'pride'/'hide'/'bride' are similarly unpromising. Now the source material has been 
localised, it is of course frustrating that for so many items only half the country has 
been mapped. (This has been a particular handicap for work on the colonial dialects, 
the English of medieval Ireland.) Though the founding authors may not agree, I 
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think it desirable to extend the analyses to include all items (including those implied 
in the Appendix of Southern forms) for the whole area of survey. But the work 
involved amounts to several man-years, and it would have been little less even had it 
been attempted early in the making of the Atlas; perhaps Dr Burton would have 
preferred to wait? 

His other comments here are ill-informed, and the presentation is less than fair. 
He complains, reasonably enough, that 'hill' was not collected for the north; but 
when he says that hill and hyll were recorded from only seven counties, and then 
refers to -i- and -y- variants generally (p. 185), a reader may well infer that the 
southern collections are defective as well. Reference to the County Dictionary, 
however, will show that -i- and -y- variants were recorded copiously, from another 
fifteen southern counties (IV.198b-c: hil, hill-, hille, hyl, hyll-, hylle). In supposing 
that northerly 'hill' has only -i- and -y- forms, Dr Burton is merely mistaken, as he 
would have realised had he consulted Dr Kristensson's work. 17 Other forms are 
found, and they are doubtless 'worth collecting'; 18 the word is one of scores that 
could have been used in the survey, but were not. Until such time as the material for 
'hill' has been collected, we are in no position to state what forms are the rule 
anywhere, and it would be no service to users of the Atlas for us to pretend 
otherwise. 

In his further comments on the questionnaire (p. 185), the generally delusive 
character of Dr Burton's reasoning emerges into harsher light. He correctly quotes 
us to the effect that 'most' of the first sixty-four items were collected for both parts 
of the survey. He thinks, however, that 'this plan appears to have been abandoned, 
since now, even among the first sixty-four items there are some that are collected for 
one part of the country only'. Not so: 'most' does not mean 'all'. If 'most' of the 
sixty-four items were collected for both parts, it follows, and without any 
intervening change of plan, that 'some' were collected for only one part. A would- 
be historian will have to do better than this. 

For the record, in the present arrangement of the questionnaire, the guiding 
principle was taxonomic efficiency (so Ill.xi, 6.5). Of the first sixty-four items, 
fifteen are collected for one part of the country only, but in the remainder of the 
questionnaire will be found a further forty-two items collected for the whole. An 
atlas based on these alone might have been thought comprehensive; ours adds 
regional maps for nearly two hundred more, and it is found wanting in return. 
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8. Localisation, and some aspects of dialect maps 

Distributions have to be interpreted, both as spatial patterns and as philological 
record. It is hard to see how things could be otherwise, but Dr Burton is variously 
ill at ease. Thus on p. 177 he writes: 

As soon as one gets to literary texts, the problems begin. One is 
all the time making judgements about which conflicting pieces of 
evidence to believe. At what point can one say, for example, 

'This text has "schoy" for SHE, which is recorded only in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, but I'm not going to put the text there 
because the other evidence favours Lincolnshire'?. 

If the text is ample, if its language is internally consistent, and if each of its forms 
can be assigned to the same one place in Lincolnshire, then there is good reason for 
thinking that schoy may belong there as well. If, not counting schoy, the dialectal 
assemblage can be placed there and only there, then either (i) schoy is a Lincolnshire 
form not previously recognised, or (ii) schoy does not belong to the assemblage at 
all, and it is found only by accident in company with Lincolnshire forms. If schoy 
appeared only once or twice in the text, and if for other reasons a Selby (WRY) 
exemplar was likely, then the status of schoy would obviously be in doubt; and so 
also if schoy looked like a slip of the pen. But otherwise, why should we balk at 
regarding such a text as evidence for the use of schoy in part of Lincolnshire? 
Granted it is another county, and the county boundary is to Dr Burton what it should 
have been to Pigling Bland; but the only source of schoy recorded by Atlas is the 
Selby Court Rolls (LP 415), and Selby, on the East Riding border, is within fifteen 
miles of Lincolnshire. Consider also the extent of our ignorance about 'she' in these 
parts: at eighteen of the fifty-one LP locations in Lincolnshire, 'she' is not attested, 
and for anything we know, schoy could have been current in them all. 

Similarly, the co-occurrence of hi and hee in the Ipotis fragment is prima facie 
evidence that there is some one area to which both forms belong. Atlas includes no 
other evidence for the existence of such an area, so when Dr Burton takes it off the 
map and then tries to localise it for himself, he is in difficulties. His Figure 1 
'suggests that no such area exists' (p. 179) only because it excludes the evidence 
that such an area does exist. 

The evidence for localisation is by no means always so decisive as in the 
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hypothetical example above. Suppose that half the forms in the hypothetical schoy- 
text had belonged to the Selby area, and the remainder to S. Lincolnshire: what 
should we have concluded then? Possibly that the text was copied from a S. 
Lincolnshire exemplar by a Selby man. On the other hand, it could be the work of a 
man who had lived in both places, and whose spontaneous language was genuinely 
mixed. Either way, it would be a poor candidate for entering on a regional dialect 
map. Suppose, however, that at some later stage, we discovered several more texts 
in the same language, but all in different hands. The chances that, say, a dozen 
people would combine what we had taken to be S. Lincolnshire and Selby features, 
in the same way and as the result of biographical or textual accident, are on the face 
of it rather slim. Is the apparent mixture a genuine regional variety after all? Is there 
any non-linguistic evidence for the local origins of these writers? Can the maps be 
revised to accommodate such an assemblage? Or have they been revised sufficiently 
between times for this new material to be incorporated without difficulty? In short, 
there is no simple or programmatic answer to Dr Burton's initial question. Each 
case must be judged on its merits, and perhaps not all scholars will agree on the 
verdict; but that is in the nature of historical inquiry. 

The present inquiry is historical, but it involves geographical principles as 
well. In his attempt to localise the language of the /porw-fragment (pp. 179-84), Dr 
Burton finds two areas to which it could belong, but can proceed no further. 'And 
is it not rather disturbing', he concludes, 'that our two possible areas are on opposite 
sides of the country?' (p. 183). Hardly. His areas are delimited by a bare handful 
of forms, and divided distributions are a commonplace of linguistic geography: Dr 
Burton really could have read more widely before rushing these perplexities into 
print. Commonly (but by no means always) divided distributions are the result of 
innovation in some central area, the older form persisting as a relic on the margins 
(lateral areas). Bloomfield's Language (cf. p. 190) contains a useful chapter on 
these matters: 

The relic form . . . has the best chance of survival in remote 
places, and therefore is likely to appear in small, detached areas 
... Especially when a feature appears in detached districts that 
are separated by a compact area in which a competing feature is 
spoken, the map can usually be interpreted to mean that the 
detached districts were once part of a solid area. 19 
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Equally accessible is the much more extensive chapter on 'Linguistic geography' in 
Iordan-Orr's Introduction to Romance Linguistics. 20 Dr Burton is not of course 
alone in neglecting the more specialised literature. In the past, distinguished 
scholars have made the most extraordinarily confident assertions as to the character 
of medieval English dialects, without ever, as it seems, having opened a dialect atlas 
for a modem language in their lives. Now, whatever its imperfections, we have a 
dialect atlas for the English of half a millenium ago: is it really asking too much of 
Middle English scholars that they should acquaint themselves with the elements of 
linguistic geography before they use it and find it wanting? 

Lastly, a note on computational procedures. 'It must surely be possible', says 
Dr Burton, 'to devise some form of computer-assisted technique for comparing 
Linguistic Profiles and hence for locating the texts from which they were drawn' 
(p. 184, cf. p. 188 9.10). The one does not follow from the other (delete 'hence'), 
and presumably he means 'localise the dialect of the text from which a given LP was 
drawn': his wording is symptomatic, but let it pass. Such things can be done. 
Computationally, a program for collating LPs is child's play; we had one written c. 
1977, though we never found much use for it. As to localisation, I devised a 
computer-based version of the 'fit'-technique in 1980 or thereabouts, and Hr Rainer 
Thonnes wrote the necessary programs; they were fairly straightforward, and they 
worked. Since then, Hr Marcel Dekker, in collaboration with Professor Anthonij 
Dees at the Free University of Amsterdam, has developed much more sophisticated 
procedures. Like mine, none of them excludes philological evaluation: we all 
maintain that the particular forms contributing to badness of fit must be identified 
and assessed before deciding between statistically similar candidates. Dr Burton will 
doubtless be disappointed to learn that numerical and strictly formal comparisons 
need not lead to the definition of one and only one likely area of origin; competing 
locations could emerge even on opposite sides of the country (p. 183). The only 
way of sparing him the agonies of philological judgement, it seems, would be to 
provide him with an expert system capable of bringing to bear on its comparisons all 
that is known about the terms to be compared: in which event, he would doubtless 
be complaining that the system was untrustworthy, because he could not repeat its 
assessments for himself. 
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9. Isoglosses \ 

Dr Burton's claim that we have suppressed our own isoglosses (p. 178) is 
false, for the simple reason that we had scarcely any to suppress: he is mistaken in 
supposing them a prerequisite for localisation. In my paper from which he quotes 
(p. 176), isoglosses are nowhere mentioned: I referred to 'the parts of the map’ 
where a given form was or was not recorded, and an isogloss is merely one of many 
schematic devices for highlighting them. 21 With very few exceptions, such 
isoglosses as we drew were rough working on tracing paper overlays, relevant only 
to the particular dialect that was being localised at the time. We used these overlays 
in the way I described, though they sometimes record accumulations (Dr Burton's 
term, p. 177), rather than exclusions. Two samples are reproduced here. Figure 2 
is McIntosh's, and reflects placing within a well-differentiated area. It is the product 
of detailed working, though considerable knowledge had been brought to bear 
before pencil was so much as put to paper; in its final state, however, it is little more 
than a visual aide-memoire. Figure 3 is mine, and relates to a large, inadequately 
documented and generally ill-differentiated area; the cross-hatchings are exclusions, 
the arrows mark poles of attraction. Readers may judge for themselves whether the 
lines drawn amount to publishable isoglosses. 

Lest it be thought that these overlays represent the whole of our work on 
localising the sources in question, it had better be made clear that they were only a 
prelude to trial mapping and further detailed evaluation. Additionally, for much of 
the southern and some of the far northern material, modified Venn diagrams were 
used to establish or refine spatial ordering within local complexes; and in a limited 
way, computational analysis sometimes afforded further insight (so for the East 
Riding and Craven complexes). 

The draft maps, as explained above, were in detail constantly evolving, so that 
even had we wished to use isoglosses in the Atlas, we could not have begun to draw 
them until the very last source had been localised. Making a comprehensive set, let 
alone a complete one, and then drawing to a publishable standard, would have cost 
at least two man-years; the dot maps and item maps, by contrast, could be run off a 
computer typesetter in a matter of weeks. We represented the distributions as points 
of occurrence, and if he wants them, Dr Burton can draw isoglosses around these 
points as well as I can. Neither of us can draw isoglosses without such points, and 
we shall inevitably differ in the way we see the spatial patterns. (Ask any 
psychologist: there is no need to take the word of an ex-geographer.) It was not 
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'disingenuous' to claim that dot maps are less subjective than maps showing hand- 
drawn isoglosses, and it is an offensively warped logic that leads Dr Burton to 
maintain otherwise (cf. p. 178 above). Anyone who thinks I sought to delude 
people into accepting the dot maps as beyond question, had better read what I wrote 
about the uncertainty attaching to all of the Atlas placings (Il.ix-xiv). 

Such isoglosses as we published in articles were produced ad hoc, hand- 
drawn illustrations from a time when we had no means of producing dot maps. We 
have used dot maps in recent publications because they present the facts of 
distribution, so far as we have been able to ascertain them, more directly and in more 
detail than isoglosses allow. Isoglosses, it must be emphasised, are merely 
schematic: the area in which people use a given dialect form is not impermeable, 
neither are its edges razor-sharp. Dot maps convey this very well. If a form is later 
discovered a little beyond its recorded range, to enter it on the dot map will be seen 
merely as filling a gap, a narrowing of uncertainty; but the psychological effect of 
shifting a line on the map is quite otherwise, as witness perplexed inquiries from 
scholars whose own work has called for minor revision of our earlier maps. 

The decision to use dot maps in Atlas was sound, not only from an economic 
point of view, but in principle as well. Their present organisation, however, is 
another matter. In principle, for each segment of an item, the contrasting realisations 
should be separately mapped. Thus a map of y as the stem-vowel of 'it', requires at 
least the complementary map for non-y, if not individual maps for each of the non-y 
types (/ and e): otherwise, there is no means of telling whether the distributions of i 
and y are mutually exclusive, and if they are not, how far they overlap. The dot 
maps in Atlas are not so organised, and for this I can take no responsibility. The 
specifications I prepared for the main series were a systematic diagnosis, based on 
complementary sets; but after my return to Oslo, and without a word of consultation, 
dozens if not scores of the relevant maps were excluded from the final copy. The 
necessary structural element is accordingly far to seek, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be restored in any future edition. 


10. The Ipotis fragment 

Section 6 of Dr Burton’s paper reports his efforts to localise the language of 
the Ipotis fragment of Bodleian MS Eng.poet.c.3. He finds localisation impossible, 
and asks for a demonstration, step by step, of how the Atlas placing was 
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accomplished. His concern, however, is not so much with the Ipotis fragment as 
with the general principles involved, and he complains that the account provided in 
Atlas 1.10-11 is 'too schematic to be very helpful'. On that point we are in full 
agreement, and had the introductory material been written in easier circumstances, a 
proper demonstration would have appeared. Even so, at least one scholar has put 
Atlas to effective use, as will appear from Dr G. H. V. Bunt's excellent article on 
'Localizing William of Palerne'; as a demonstration piece, it may be consulted with 
advantage. 22 Of the general principles, some further account has already appeared, 
with illustration from the modern dialects of Schleswig-Holstein. 23 A worked 
Middle English example, with a step-by-step guide to the use of the Atlas, is now in 
press; 24 it is based on one of the fullest LPs in the Atlas (LP 576, from the 
Minnesota manuscript of The Northern Homily Collection, III.597-8). In view of 
this, I hope Dr Burton will be content with a selective commentary on his efforts, as 
opposed to an exhaustive re-working of what Atlas has already stated as a 
conclusion. 

Dr Burton begins his localisation of the Ipotis fragment by attending to three 
forms that Atlas records only from that text: waj 'was', fie us 'flesh', wyj-oute 
'without'. Such forms are self-evidently useless for localisation, unless close 
congeners are to be found. 25 This, however, is to start from the wrong end, and 
since uniqueness is rarity's limiting case, turning to forms that are merely rare does 
not of itself guarantee any advance. In this case, however, 'the next rarest forms' 
are by no means without value, even though Dr Burton (p. 179) could make nothing 
of them. 

In Figure 3, he reproduces the distribution of pat ilche 'the same’ as it appears 
in Atlas: the form is found in Essex (LPs 6260 and 6350), London (LP 6500), E. 
Sussex (LP 5850), and in Herefordshire (LP 7440). He does not attempt to evaluate 
the distribution, and takes no account of the close cognates. THIS + ilch(e) is found 
at a third point in Essex (LP 6040); it co-occurs with pat ilche in LP 6350 (Essex), 
and so also in LP 7440 (Herefordshire). The weight of the distribution is hence 
eastern; in the west and in Sussex, these forms are attested only as minor variants. 
The source of pat/pis ilche in Herefordshire, moreover, is Jesus College, Oxford, 
MS 29. This is one of a half-dozen late thirteenth-century manuscripts utilised for 
the Atlas, and as evidence for later Middle English they must be used with caution 
(I.25b). Atlas records western THAT/THIS + ilch(e) only from Jesus 29, and it is 
hence possible (though by no means certain) that such forms were no longer in use 
in the west by the time the Ipotis fragment was written. 26 This impression is borne 
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out by the distribution of the descendent forms, THAT/THIS + ich(e)lych(e), found 
also in Jesus 29. These recur in N.E. Oxfordshire (LP 6870) and N.E. 
Worcestershire (LP 7591), but are otherwise of easterly complexion: E. 
Buckinghamshire (LP 6630), Essex (LPs 6280 and 6340), London (LP 6500, 
beside pat ilche), Middlesex (LPs 6510 and 6520), Hertfordshire (LP 6620), 
Suffolk (LP 8380), and Norfolk (LP 4041). Although, therefore, a westerly origin 
for the dialect of the I pods fragment cannot be ruled out on the evidence of pat ilche 
alone, the form points much more strongly to an easterly origin than Dr Burton has 
supposed. 

The distribution of willen 'will' pi. is less cohesive, but again Dr Burton 
ignores the congeners: wilen and wyl(l)en appear at three locations in S.W. Essex, 
one of which is immediately adjacent to the Ipotis placing (LP 6321, wylien). 27 The 
weight of the distribution is eastern once more, and lest Dr Burton object that willen 
and wyllen cannot be treated as a class, be it noted that wil(-) and wyl(-) for 'will' 
vb. are commonly co-variant in the same hands. (So in Essex LPs 6010, 6021, 
6290, 76300, and 6360; the tally for this county would doubtless be longer were 
wol(-) and wel(-) less in evidence.) 

The distributions of the forms for 'through', purw and purj, are too diffuse to 
be of value in the early stages of localisation. Both of them, however, not just purw 
(cf. Dr Burton's Figure 3), are found in LP 6220, entered some fifteen miles north 
of the Ipotis placing. The closely related variants purje, purwe, thurgh and thurwe 
must also be considered. These are solidly attested in S.W. Essex and London, and 
set against the 'j)orgh' and 'j>oro(u)gh' types, reinforce the present placing. 

The forms of 'she' are more difficult to evaluate. Samuels's original analysis 
notes hee, he and hi, once each. (Dr Burton rightly observes that e in LP 6310 is a 
ghost: it was produced in editing, from shorthand he(e, and played no part in 
localisation.) The distribution of forms with h- is not cohesive in Essex, or indeed 
in the south-eastern counties generally, as they are portrayed in Atlas. This is to be 
expected, however, given the history of 'she': [hj- forms generally gave way, by 
whatever process, to forms with [Jj, and the geographical distribution is hence 
complicated by disparities of date. Ideally, Atlas would have been based on strictly 
co-eval sources, but they are not to be had in sufficient quantity; even were writings 
produced in the same year available for every parish, a chronological dimension 
would still be inescapable, given the normal co-existence of three generations (cf. 
Atlas Il.xiia). 

In Essex, both /j-forms and s(c)h-forms are found, with sfcj/z-forms much the 
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commoner. In the s development of [J] from [h], an intermediate stage [ 5 ] is 
implied . 28 This is apparendy the basis for such spellings as j (h)e, which in the later 
Middle English of Essex are fairly widespread (11.14). Most of the sources for this 
county, therefore, exemplify a later stage of development than does the Ipotis 
fragment, and in view of the manuscript's date, he(e) is no bar to an Essex origin. 
(In the neighbouring LP 6290, s(c)he and he co-occur.) The recalcitrant form is hi. 
Its closest analogue in these parts is hij in N.E. Middlesex (LP 6510); hi and hy(e) 
are found in N. Kent. There is no case for localising the dialect of the Ipotis 
fragment in Kent, still less in the W. Midlands, and on present evidence, hi is to be 
regarded as a relict of older Essex usage. Vices and Virtues (c. 1225) has the 
comparable form hie, and its dialect is clearly of Essex origin, whether from Saffron 
Walden or further south. Such survival is not unparalleled; there are one or two 
other features that persist in later Kentish sources, long after their disappearance 
from Essex (so al-what et var. 'until ', 29 also in Vices and Virtues). 

I turn now to less ambivalent criteria. One form highly relevant for localisation 
is staned ppl. 'stoned', which Dr Burton ignores here but discusses later for other 
reasons: 'What happens when one meets a form outside its expected area?' (pp. 185- 
86 ). The reflex of OE a, he complains, was not recorded for the southern area of 
survey, and therefore his questions about the status of staned in a text held to be 
from Essex cannot be answered from the Atlas. Bad Atlas. 

But this word does not contain OE a: its stem vowel is OE ce < WGmc. ai + 
i/j (OE stdman ) 30 and staned shows the characteristically East Saxon development. 
This a for OE <z, whether the umlaut of WGmc. ai or the reflex of WGmc. a (West 
Saxon te, Anglian e), has long been recognised: so W. Heuser, Altlondon mit 
besonderer Berucksichtigung des Dialekts (Strassburg and Osnabriick, 1914), pp. 
37-42; K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1921 
etc.), §362; R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg, 
1925), §50 ('Ostsachsisch a aus ee^ und xf, c f- §33 Anm. 1). Nor is such 
information confined to books in German: see, for example J. and E. M. Wright, An 
Elementary Middle English Grammar (Oxford, 2nd ed. 1928), §52 n. 2; F. Mosse, 
A Handbook of Middle English (Baltimore, 1952), §28 Remark IV; K. Brunner, An 
Outline of Middle English Grammar (Oxford, 1965), §11.2. It is even recorded in 
Atlas, where staned from the Ipotis fragment is duly listed (IV.317a). 31 And Dr 
Burton tells us that he has discussed the dialect of this text at seminars in seven 
universities (n. 9), and still nobody has enlightened him. Here indeed is cause for 
concern, if the common knowledge of a generation ago is shrouded in such 
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obscurity. \ 

The combination of staned with par 'there' (consider also par- and pare), 
reduces the eligible area to London and the south-west quarter of Essex. South 
Cambridgeshire is a marginal possibility, but is excluded by pat ilche, the 
distribution of which has been noted above. 

Samuels's narrower placing within this area appears to have rested mainly on 
two features listed in the Appendix to the County Dictionary, but excluded as a 
matter of policy from the LPs (IV.311). The first is fol 'full' (IV.313c, LP 6321; 
cf. dm 1125); the second is initial v for historical /, as in vyfte 'fifth', vor 'for', vair 
'fair' (IV.322a, LPs 6040 and 9250: cf. dm 1180). On present evidence, I do not 
think that Samuels's conclusion can be far mistaken. Forms omitted from his 
analysis, but which corroborate this placing, are: pise 'these' (LP 6250); panne 
'then' (LP 6321); an 'and' (LPs 6250 and 6300, cf. Atlas IV.313a); fro 'from' is 
widespread. It is uncertain whether goud in the fragment is scribal (578, rh rod 
'rood'), or preserved from the exemplar; the form belongs to S. Essex rather than 
London. 32 Dr Burton corrects the transcript from which we worked, reading 614 
on-bounde instead of vnbounde (p. 205); this points likewise to S. Essex (cf. Atlas 
IV.316a, dm 1148, and LPs 6300 and 6321). The other forms of the Ipotis 
fragment are consonant with the present placing, though as diagnostic criteria then- 
independent value is slight. 

To insist that such a placing is geographically impeccable would be absurd, as 
the Atlas authors have repeatedly emphasised. Localisation consists in identifying 
that sector of the dialect matrix to which the whole assemblage of forms can 
plausibly be assigned. As a general principle, localisation is much more difficult 
with sparse LPs, like that for the Ipotis fragment, than it is with ample records. 
Such distinctive features as do appear must be recognised for what they are, and 
their congeners taken into account. Inevitably, philological judgements have to be 
made. It is arguable, on present evidence, that the dialect of the Ipotis fragment 
should be placed further to the south-west, on the London-Essex border - as 
Samuels readily concedes. Neither of us, however, can place it outside this part of 
the matrix. It is hardly a matter for reproach that Dr Burton cannot place it at all. He 
is trying to remake the Atlas for himself, but he lacks the necessary knowledge, and 
he really cannot expect to acquire it inside a couple of years. 
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11. Salisbury and Thomas Cyrcetur 

A substantial part of Dr Burton's critique rests on an examination of two rather 
exiguous LPs which in the Atlas are entered at Salisbury (pp. 171-73 and 199-201). 
Because the manuscripts from which they are derived have non-linguistic 
associations with Salisbury, he imagines that they were used as anchors for the 
southern configuration. Having shown these associations to be very weak, and then 
finding no linguistic grounds for assigning these LPs to Wiltshire at all, he 
concludes that they may have been misplaced by several counties (p. 173). If the 
anchor texts are here so wildly misplaced, he continues, the Wiltshire configuration 
cannot be trusted; and it is an obvious inference that the Atlas maps generally may be 
so much in error as to be worthless. 

In reply, therefore, it had better be stated categorically and at the outset that 
neither of the LPs in question, 5390 and 5400, was ever used as an anchor of any 
sort: Dr Burton's argument (p. 173) is based on entirely false premisses. 

Nevertheless, his discussion of these LPs calls for comment on several points, 
and an explanation of how this part of the dialect continuum was reconstructed is 
obviously in order. It will be convenient to begin with LP 5400. 

Dr Burton makes much of this LP, and in Appendix 2 (No. 15) prints part of 
the text from which the LP was derived. He follows it with the LP, and then 
complains that of the eleven items it reports, only three have forms in the cited text. 
'One must assume', he writes, 'these items, which do not appear in the nominated 
poem, are taken from other English writings in the same hand' (p. 201). They are. 
Folios have a verso as well as a recto, and whereas the designation 'f. 5r' excludes 
f. 5v, 'f. 5' does not. On the verso of f. 5 in this manuscript will be found a further 
fourteen lines of verse. Atlas errs in describing the text as 'poem' instead of 
'poems' (better, ’verses'); and the forms of the creed were included as well, which 
should have been made clear. At the time the Salisbury Cathedral manuscripts were 
examined, access was restricted and the authorities refused Samuels permission to 
make photographs. The reference in Atlas depends on notes which at the time they 
were made were not envisaged as canonical description, and, yes, ideally we would 
have gone back to Salisbury; but could anyone capable of collation really be in doubt 
that LP 5400 draws upon all of these texts? 

Times have changed, and Dr Burton has apparently fared better at Salisbury 
than Samuels did; but it may be noted that what he presents as a single poem (p. 
200) is treated by Brown's Register and 1MEV as two (four lines on the Seven 
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Deadly Sins, ten on the Commandments); 33 the verses on f. 5v are styled 'Opera 
misericordie spirfrualia' (eight lines) and 'Opera misericordie corporalia' (six 
lines). 34 

Dr Burton impugns the ascripdon of LP 5400 to Salisbury on the grounds that 
the writer of the source text, Thomas Cyrcetur, although a canon of Salisbury, was 
bom in Cirencester, educated in Oxford, and held various ecclesiastical offices in 
Somerset and Dorset, as well as in Wiltshire: 'there is no reason', concludes Dr 
Burton, 'to suppose that he spoke or wrote like a native of Salisbury' (p. 173). On 
the face of it, his argument is sound, and had LP 5400 been used as an anchor, then 
the indictment would be serious indeed; but LP 5400 was never so used. Moreover, 
to the limited extent that Cyrcetur's language is represented by LP 5400, he writes 
very much as could be expected for a native of Salisbury: the LP was entered at 
Salisbury only because its language did not disagree with the provenance of the 
manuscript and with Cyrcetur's residence there. We are grateful to Dr Burton for 
pointing out the biographical details, and agree that Emden's Biographical Register - 
which work, incidentally, appeared some years after Samuels made his notes from 
Cyrcetur's text - ought to have been consulted. 35 Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that if LP 5400 is removed from the map, the dialectal configuration is unaltered. As 
it stands, LP 5400 contributes nothing to the Salisbury record that either (i) cannot 
be found in the other Salisbury LPs, or (ii) can be judged absent from Salisbury on 
the basis of the LPs entered in the surrounding area 36 The texts may very well have 
been misplaced, but their language, in so far as it appears in LP 5400, has not. 

Had we known of Cyrcetur's shifting abode, LP 5400 would no doubt have 
been jettisoned, for the texts yield so few forms that their language would not have 
been thought worth re-assessment. My own examination, prompted by Dr Burton, 
confirms that it is not out of place at Salisbury (cf. note 36 below, p. 258); whereas 
collation with the LPs entered about Cirencester gives no ground for thinking that it 
belongs to Cyrcetur's birthplace. It remains uncertain whether the language of these 
texts is in fact Cyrcetur's own, or whether, if the verses are copies, he reproduced 
some local writer's forms. From R. M. Ball's study, which in any case appeared 
too late (1986) for Atlas to benefit from it (cf. Dr Burton's n. 5), it appears that 
Cyrcetur has left little else in English beside tags embodied in Latin sermons. Ball 
quotes 'of momyng & of sorwyng' (p. 224), from Salisbury Cathedral MS 174; and 
from Salisbury Cathedral MS 126 (the source of LP 5400), 'al bat breku> spousoode 
& her meynteners' (p. 226 n. 142) and '[he] haj? no wyl for [to] be hool pat wol not 
schew ys sor' (p. 227 n. 144). These could likewise be of Salisbury origin, though 
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that is not to say that they are so: on present evidence, Oxford is little less likely than 
Salisbury as the place of origin for the language of all these texts. It remains to be 
seen whether such other English as is in Cyrcetur’s hand displays features that point 
decisively to one or the other, instead of being conformable with both. 

I turn now to LP 5390. Dr Burton failed to find good- in the source text, and 
rightly so: Atlas errs in that goodnes 'goodness' belongs not here, but to LP 5400. 37 
Even supposing, however, that good- did belong to LP 5390, Dr Burton would still 
be far mistaken in postulating, simply on the strength of this form, that the LP 
represents a mixed language containing a 'midland/northem' layer (p. 172). Both 
east and west of Salisbury, and in uninterrupted spatial contact with it, are entered 
LPs containing good(e) for 'good' (cf. map 139, 11.283): so LP 5340, at 
Shaftesbury in Dorset, and LP 5520, at Winchester in Hampshire. These lie within 
twenty miles of Salisbury; and given Dr Burton's obsession with the county as a 
category of linguistic coherence, it should be noted that twenty miles is less than half 
the distance from Salisbury to the northern border of the county in which that city 
lies. 

Further perusal of the map will show that good(-) is well-recorded across most 
of southern England. This appears to have escaped Dr Burton, whose report of the 
distribution (p. 171) is seriously misleading; even if he intended to exclude simplex 
good(e), it is still curiously selective. 38 As to his further commentary, we should 
perhaps make clear that Atlas was not intended as a philological encyclopaedia, or as 
a replacement for the handbooks and philological literature. Dr Burton asks, 
reasonably enough, whether inflected or compound forms of 'good' are sufficiently 
attested in manuscripts to be used in dialectal analysis; but he is hardly fair to 
reproach Atlas for not providing the answer. To anyone who has read very much 
Middle English, or even scanned the appropriate articles in MED, the answer will of 
course be obvious: Sidrak and Bokkus notwithstanding, these forms are very 
common indeed. 39 

Dr Burton claims that three otheT forms in LP 5390 are not attested in 
■Wiltshire, and that its placing at Salisbury is therefore indefensible. He is here 
mistaken in principle, as well as in philological detail. The forms at issue are (1) 
vram, (2) eh, and (3) hiwel: 

(1) vram 'from'. First, the vowel: fram is solidly attested in south Wiltshire, and 
the adjacent parts of Somerset (11.127). In Salisbury, the absence rather than the 
presence of a-forms would therefore be surprising. Secondly, the consonant: the 
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writing of v fbr historical initial / is widely attested over southern England (dm 
1180). Salisbury lies in uninterrupted contact with several places to which LPs 
containing the feature are assigned: these lie in Wiltshire (LPs 5331, 5320, and 
5411) and Hampshire (LP 5530), at distances from about seven to twenty miles, and 
in Dorset (LP 5350) at a range of about thirty miles. Once again, therefore, it would 
be surprising if the feature were absent from Salisbury. Accordingly, regardless of 
the local origins of LP 5400, vram for 'from' at Salisbury is hardly an unreasonable 
extrapolation. The writing of v for initial / is of variable incidence, even in those 
texts which contain it (cf. p. 218 above); and that 'from' so written has not been 
recorded from other sources in the Salisbury area, may reflect no more than the 
hazards of survival attendant on any historical corpus. 

To follow Dr Burton in excluding initial v in 'from' as even a potential feature 
for Wiltshire (p. 171), is to insist beyond reason that 'chaque mot a son histoire', or 
that no one written form can be connected with any other. Clearly, assumptions 
about their history ought not to be built irrevocably into the collection of the Middle 
English forms, but it does not follow that every word or form must have a history 
that is unique in all respects. Neither does it follow that, in seeking to understand a 
given form, we cannot compare it with others: Middle English spellings are the rule- 
bound products of generative systems. The rationale for this spelling - the voicing 
of initial [fj - is after all sufficiently attested in the modern dialects. Of the nine 
locations in Wiltshire reported by the Leeds Survey of English Dialects , eight show 
[v] in 'from'; and only two show [f] at all, these lying in the north-central and south¬ 
western parts of the country. 40 

(2) eh 'each'. Dr Burton notes that the form is unique to this manuscript (p. 171), 
and certainly it is not recorded elsewhere in the Atlas. The neighbouring LP 5380 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 27), however, likewise shows h from OE final c: 
so ih, Ih and yh for T, beside -lih for the adverbial suffix '-ly'; and further scrutiny 
of its source manuscript shows eh itself, struck through by the scribe but intended 
apparently for 'each'. 41 The origin of eh no doubt lies in ech rather than ich or vch, 
and ech(e) is indeed the usual form for 'each' in the Salisbury area ( Atlas 11.55). If, 
therefore, the rationale for the spelling be considered, eh in LP 5390 is not nearly so 
isolated as Dr Burton imagines. Even supposing that the form were unparalleled, 
however, his seeming objection to origins in Wiltshire would still have no force. By 
Dr Burton's reasoning, eh could belong nowhere at all, because no matter where it is 
placed, it will not be attested in any other source for the county in question; whereas 
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no matter how idiosyncratic it may be, the form must surely belong somewhere. 
The unique example, we are to suppose, is no example at all. 

(3) hiwel 'evil'. Like eh above, the form is confined to this LP, at least so far as the 
Atlas record extends; and no Wiltshire texts, observes Dr Burton, have forms with 
initial h or even initial i (p. 171). Unhistorical initial h, however, is characteristic in 
Wiltshire writings (cf. IV.320a and dm 1172), and its lexical incidence is very 
variable: that it should turn up in 'evil' in a text thought to be from this area, is 
hardly a matter for surprise. Atlas reports 'evil' with h- in only five LPs, assigned 
respectively to Gloucestershire (LP 7020), Kent (LP 5882), Suffolk (LPs 6140 and 
8480), and Worcestershire (LP 7721); and in every one of them, h- forms are co¬ 
variant with e-, i- or y-forms. Dr Burton now reports that the source text for LP 
5390 contains ivel as well. 

Similarly, the writing of w for v (or of v for w) appears in various LPs 
assigned to Wiltshire, but again, its lexical incidence is very variable, and accidents 
of sampling have to be taken into account. 42 Indeed, although w for v is found in 
many other parts of England as well (cf. IV.322b and dm 1182), the County 
Dictionary reports w in 'evil' from less than a dozen texts, and in all but two of these 
it occurs beside forms with consonantal u or v. 43 

So far, hiwel in Wiltshire is hardly out of place, but Dr Burton objects also to 
the vowel of its stem: even t'-forms, he complains, are not found in Wiltshire. 
Indeed, (-forms are generally thin on the ground: the County Dictionary shows them 
in only eleven LPs (IV. 163a), and consideration of the consonant after the initial 
vowel may suggest why. Mostly this consonant appears as <u>, which is the 
normal ME correspondent of medial [v]; and if the vowel preceding is written <i>, 
the result is a minim cluster that, especially in informal hands, may prove less than 
transparent at the reader's first glance. The use of medial <v> instead of <u> is one 
remedy, and in some localities it is the normal practice, but it runs counter to the 
mainstream of scribal convention. Without offending against any positional rule, 
however, <i> in minim clusters can perfectly well be replaced by <y>, which 
normally has the same phonic implications. Forms of 'evil' written with initial <yu> 
will be found in 102 LPs; initial <iv> appears in just one (IV. 163a). 

In hiwel , the minim cluster does not arise, and so also in brid 'bread', deilich 
'daily', war-pifus 'forgive us', and (Dr Burton's addition, p. 199) ivel. In pynhc 
'thing', by contrast, <y> replaces <i> before the double minim. The 
correspondence of the stem vowel in this scribe's hiwel to the stem vowel of other 
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scribes’ yuel, Whether or not they are of Wiltshire origin, is sufficiently clear: 
orthographically, <i> and <y> are positional variants, according to a rule that has 
long been common knowledge. 44 If systematic equivalences like these had to be 
spelt out individually every time a form was evaluated for dialect mapping, the 
descriptive matter in the Atlas would be without end: the work could never have 
been published. Does Dr Burton really believe that we should have made a record of 
every decision that was made along the way? 

Excluding those from Salisbury, seven of the LPs entered in south and mid- 
Wiltshire contain 'evil', and six of them show yuel(-). Salisbury itself appears to lie 
at the edge of this domain: south of the city, yuell- appears in S.W. Hampshire (LP 
5530), but the W. Hampshire LPs otherwise show initial e- (cf. IV. 162b-163b, dm 
977 and dm 978). On this evidence, i- ory-forms could well have been current in 
Salisbury itself. The Salisbury LPs that Dr Burton does not contest show only three 
occurrences in all, one of euel (LP 5371) and two of vuele (LP 5380, early 
fourteenth century). 


12. The Salisbury-Wilton complex 

It will be obvious from the county lists in vol. Ill that for these parts there are 
relatively few sources that can be localised by non-linguistic evidence; 45 the present 
configuration, sparse by comparison with other areas, is accordingly tentative. Even 
so, the Salisbury complex is better founded than these lists suggest. The following 
account is based on an independent re-working of the material, but its conclusions 
are the same as those arrived at by Samuels some thirty-five years before. 46 

Firmly associated with Wilton, three miles to the north-west of Salisbury, is 
Part III of the composite manuscript British Library Cotton Faustina B III (fols 
194r-274v). It includes two works in English, The Life of St Editha (otherwise the 
Chronicon Vilodunense, fols 194r-258r) and The Life of St Etheldreda (fols 260r- 
274v); they are in the same hand, which is responsible also for the intervening Latin 
account of Wilton Abbey and its foundation (fols 258r-259v). Horstmann, who 
edited both saints' lives, judged them to be by the same author, who, 'without 
doubt', was a religious at Wilton Abbey. These conclusions are confirmed by our 
independent scrutinies of the texts. His belief that the manuscript is from the 
author's hand, however, and his assumption that the dialect of these works belongs 
to Wiltshire, cannot now be sustained. 47 The language is mixed, predominantly of a 
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W. Midland type, but containing forms apparently of S. Wiltshire origin both in 
rhyming and non-rhyming position. The appearances are most economically saved 
by supposing that the originals were, as Horstmann believed, composed in a 
Wiltshire dialect, but that the texts in Faustina are the work of a copyist from N. 
Warwickshire or S. Staffordshire. In view of the contents of the manuscript, the 
copyist worked most probably at Wilton, though for present purposes it matters only 
that the authorial dialect can be localised. The distinctive forms of this dialect, so far 
as they can now be recovered, are at least potentially criteria for recognising other 
material as belonging to the Wilton area. 

It could of course be objected that a S. Wiltshire dialect need not belong to 
Wilton, and that the nuns of Wilton Abbey - perhaps among them the copyist of the 
saints’ lives - need not all have come from local families. Indeed not: but a 
preliminary hypothesis that the relict forms in the saints’ lives do belong to that area 
is not unreasonable. If the distinctive forms among these relicts are found otherwise 
only in sources that (i) cohere dialectally, and (ii) cannot be localised outside the 
Wilton area, then there will be a case for believing such sources to represent the local 
dialect. That case will be the stronger if (iii) they can be interpolated into this part of 
the configuration without introducing unconformities: it is axiomatic that, in default 
of evidence to the contrary, the dialects belonging to any gap in the matrix will be of 
transitional type with respect to the dialects surrounding it. If, in addition, some of 
the sources thus localised have (iv) independent and extra-linguistic associations 
with the area in question, then the reconstruction will gain in its historical as well as 
in its formal coherence. 

Well-established in the rhymes of both the Chronicon and St Etheldreda is 
-nasse ’-ness'; 48 writings containing this form are extremely rare. It is found in 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 27 (LP 5380), and in all three hands of Salisbury 
Cathedral 39 (LP 5371-3); it is not otherwise known from southern sources, and is 
hardly to be found elsewhere. 49 Two of the Latin texts in Emmanuel 27 associate 
the manuscript with Salisbury, and one of them, an inventory of the altars, must 
have been composed either in the cathedral itself, or by someone who had intimate 
knowledge of it. 50 The manuscript that is now Salisbury Cathedral 39 was 
bequeathed by Thomas Cyrcetur ( ob . 1452), whose career has already been noticed 
(pp. 241-42 above); but though he may have brought the book with him from 
elsewhere, he may equally have obtained it at Salisbury while canon residentiary 
there. 51 For neither manuscript is the evidence of local origins compelling, but the 
fact remains that Salisbury and Wilton are the link between the sources of -nasse in 
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southern dialect^. 

Rarer even than -nasse is the writing of h for OE final c. This feature, as 
noted above (p. 244) is shared by Emmanuel 27 (LP 5380) with Salisbury Cathedral 
82 (LP 53 90), 52 a volume bequeathed by a chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral in the 
earlier fourteenth century. 53 Thus in Emmanuel 27, two extreme rarities co-occur, 
and in the southern dialects they are known otherwise only from sources which, like 
Emmanuel 27, have non-linguistic associations with either Wilton or Salisbury. 

One rare form does not of itself establish that the sources containing it must be 
from the same area: rare though the form may be, there is no a priori guarantee that 
its distribution is cohesive. The sources containing it can be presumed to belong to 
the same area only if they are alike in respect of their other dialectal characteristics. 
If they are, it will be a corollary that the distribution of the rare form that they share 
is cohesive. Then, if one of the sources containing the rare form can be localised 
independently, an approximate place of origin for the whole complex will emerge. 
These principles can be applied to the present material, but instead of a decisive 
argument, mutual reinforcement is the result. Some of the sources yield very little: 
Salisbury 82 contains but the Pater noster, and even the texts in Emmanuel 27 
amount only to 116 lines of verse. Dialects similar in respect of fifteen or twenty 
items may appear increasingly unlike with examination of the next twenty (cf. the 
account of Cyrcetur’s language, p. 242 above); present comparisons fall short of 
any ideal simply for want of text. Similarly, the rhyme-forms and in-line relicts in 
the saints' lives provide only a limited basis for comparison, and there is no 
guarantee that the authorial dialect belongs to Wilton. 

So far as the evidence goes, however, these sources are dialectally coherent, 
an impression that is strongly reinforced by comparison with the other material from 
the southern counties. Moreover, the co-occurrence in this complex of two extreme 
rarities cannot be dismissed lightly. Most texts afford the opportunity of writing 
-nasse for '-ness', and h for OE c. the rarity of these forms cannot be accounted for 
by appeal to defective source-material, but is a fact of language resting on a solid 
statistical base. Further, they are linguistically independent of one another: the 
writing of -nasse for '-ness' in no way affects the writing of -lih for '-ly' or sueh for 
'such'. Hence their combined value for localising a source in which they co-occur, 
is greater by far than the value of either of them individually: the probability of 
fortuitous co-occurrence is not their separate probabilities of occurrence added 
together, but those probabilities multiplied. 

Even discounting Emmanuel 27 (LP 5380), there is still a case for localising 
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the dialect of Salisbury Cathedral 82 (LP 5390) in the Salisbury area. Consider the 
distributions of the following: i or y written for OE ea (IV.317b and dm 1159), so 
brid ’bread' (of the nineteen other sources listed in Atlas, five are from Wiltshire and 
five from Hampshire, and one from Somerset near the S.W. Wiltshire border); 
initial h written unhistorically (IV.320a and dm 1172), so hiwel ’evil’, hure 'our' 
and hus 'us'; w written for earlier ME v, and of v for earlier w (IV.322b and dm 
1182), so hiwel 'evil' and vonhnic 'dwelling', cf. wader 'father' and war- 'for-'. 
These distributions overlap in an arc through W. and S. Wiltshire into mid- 
Hampshire; and they overlap just possibly in Norfolk as well, in the neighbourhood 
of LP 4665, which provides Atlas's only E. Anglian evidence for i/y from OE ea. 
Norfolk is the less likely place of origin given i/y as the stem vowel of 'evil', for as 
a Norfolk feature it appears only in LP 4663, entered to the east of LP 4665 (cf. dm 
978); and LP 5390's vram (<fram ) 'from' excludes Norfolk decisively (dm 174). 
One or two other features, though not confined to Wiltshire and Hampshire, 
corroborate the western placing: nc/nk for historical ng (IV.321b), so pynhc ’thing’ 
and Brunk ’bring 1 ; an 'and' (IV.313a); and the i- prefix in the ppl. (IV.324b and dm 
1195), so i-do. Not in the LP is deilich 'daily', with which compare the S.E. 
Wiltshire pi. deies (LP 5411 and IV.149b-c). 54 As an assemblage, even these few 
forms cannot be reconciled with a placing very far removed from Salisbury. 

Certain features in the Chronicon Vilodunense and the Life of St Etheldreda 
reinforce this complex. The following, however, are merely summary notes; a 
lengthy monograph would be needed to evaluate the author's rhyming practices and 
all the copyist's dialectal conversions. 

(i) Not recorded in Atlas is the writing of k for historical g, a feature uncommon in 
texts from the southern counties. Salisbury Cathedral 82 has kultes sb. pi. 'guilts' 
and kilt 'transgress'; Canterbury Cathedral Lit. D.13 (66), the source of LP 5420 
(mid-Wiltshire) has ki/'give' and knawen 'gnawed'. In Chron., and apparently 
relict, are kete 'get' inf. 2616, (y-)kete ppl. 2692, 2693 and 3360, and kat 'got' 
4377 (rh.). 

Possibly related are spellings indicating the voicing of historically voiceless 
stops: g lor historical k (so golde 'cold' 3354 rh., leyge ’like' 4325, 4323, 433Y and 
4332, legenyd 'likened' 1128), d for historical t (y-graundyd ’granted' 809 ,fedrus 
et var. 'fetters' 4415, 4420, 4435, 4469, 4508, y -fedryd(e) 'fettered' 2311, 2860 
and 3769, hondyng(e) 'hunting' 4453 rh. and 4492 rh.), and b for historical p 
(crebulle 'cripple' 4321, cf. crepull 4364). 

I 
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(ii) The writing of i or y as the reflex of OE ea has been noted already, in Salisbury 
Cathedral 82; the weight of the distribution lies solidly in Wiltshire and Hampshire. 
In Chron., the feature appears once only, in the spoiled rhyme dyde 'dead' (OE 
dead): redde ppl. 'read' (OE rtzdd) 3267. Here, dyde is unlikely to be a copyist's 
substitution, erroneous or otherwise. First, 'dead' in non-rhyming position is 
regularly ded(e) (20 exx). Beside dedde, these forms appear also in rhyme, as do 
deyd(e) and deydde, noted in non-rhyming position twice only (3583 and 3876). 
Secondly, the only other word that the copyist could reasonably (albeit wrongly) 
have intended is 'did', and 'did' is regularly dud(-) (161 exx), with variant ded(-) 
(25 exx); dyd appears once only (578). 

(iii) fur(-) 'for(-)': Salisbury Cathedral 39, hand B, furjeuenasse: Emmanuel 27 
furlete', LP 5300 (W. Wiltshire) furgon mdfurbarnde. Cf. fur 'for' in Chron. 
4166, which is unlikely to reflect the copyist's language: for(-) is regular, and 
though fur(-) is recorded from S. Warwickshire, it seems not to have been current in 
the north of the county (cf. Atlas IV.313b). 

(iv) In the authorial dialect of Chron., i or y from OE -ian inf. is indicated by 
rhyme, redy 'ready': helpy inf. 'help' 4754. OE had helpan, not *helpian, but the 
late ME dialects preserving infinitival -i- variously extend it to strong verbs and 
Romance loans. The feature is widespread (cf. Atlas IV.324a-b), but characteristic 
in Wiltshire and the counties bordering it. To the Wiltshire sources (11 of 15 LPs) 
should be added the Wilton deposition of 1376 (Harley Charter 45 A 37: Morsbach, 
Originalurkunden pp. 1-3), wytnissy. 

(v) Chron. has occasional / for v, so fanysshede 'vanished' 3335 (beside 8x 
vanysshed),feynne 'vain' 4173 rh. (cf. veyne 4206 rh.). In 'vouchsafe',/- is 
regular (10 exx). St Eth. has fanysshede 650 (beside wanyssede 651, vanysshede 
847); and fexst 'vexed' 315 rh. 

Chron. has the reverse spelling, v for /, in vondeden 'found' 2561, vylette 
'fillet' 2657 rh. 

(vi) Chron. has occasional w for v, so y-weylled 'veiled' 625 ( veylled 623, veylle 
sb. 4624), a-wowe 'avow' 864. St Eth. has wanyssede 'vanished' 651. 

The feature has already been noted from Salisbury Cathedral 82, in hiwel 
'evil', and war-pifus 'forgive us’ and wader ’father’ (both with w < v </). So also 
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hand A of Salisbury Cathedral 39 has weawe 'few' (w- < v- </-). 

The reverse spelling, with v for w, is much less common (cf. Atlas IV.322b, 
and IV.8 la under v). It appears in hand A of Salisbury Cathedral 39, so vanne 
'when' (v < w < OE hw-) beside wanne; Salisbury Cathedral 82 has vonhnic 
'living' (OE wunung). 

A further manuscript having associations with Salisbury is Lincoln College, 
Oxford, MS Lat. 129 (E), which came to notice after the southern part of the survey 
was in press. Most of the manuscript appears to be in the hand of Thomas Schort, 
chantry priest and perhaps schoolmaster as well. 55 It is not known where he was 
bom or brought up. He wrote at least part of this compilation at Bristol, in 1427-28, 
though if the wording of fol. 97r is autobiographical, Bristol was not his home town 
('Y haue dewllyd att bristow ]>is J>re 3 ere, and as myche more as fro my 3 elmasse 
hedyr-to' (fol. 97r/77). Schort became chaplain of a chantry in Salisbury Cathedral 
in the 1430s, and was resident there until perhaps 1445, when he settled in 
Malmesbury or nearby; he died in 1465, possibly in London. His written language, 
which may not be all of a piece, has yet to be properly analysed, but -nasse in the 
vulgaria of fols 92-99 should be noted ( byttyrnasse , swetenasse fol.93v/31). Its 
status here is uncertain, but again it occurs in a manuscript associated with 
Salisbury; and forms like dryng 'drink' fol. 94r/36, sowgyng 'sucking' fol. 93v/28, 
point in the same direction. A more detailed examination, it is hoped, will be the 
subject of a separate paper. 


13. Appendix 2 of Dr Burton's paper 

Most matters of substance arising from this part of Dr Burton's paper have 
been discussed elsewhere. The remainder are somewhat diverse. 

First, in view of his other criticism, my statement of responsibility for the 
various parts of the Atlas (Ill.xi) should be perhaps enlarged. All of the SOU 
analyses are Samuels's, except for LPs 9130 and 9530-9610 (which are mine), one 
or two contributed by McIntosh (there is no list for these), and a very few explicitly 
acknowledged as the work of other scholars. McIntosh was responsible for the bulk 
of the NOR LPs, except (i) those for Lincolnshire (which are Dr Laing's), and (ii) 
most of the LPs derived from local documents belonging north of the Humber- 
Ribble line (which are mine), and (iii) such LPs for which other people are explicitly 
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acknowledged; Of the items discussed in Dr Burton's Appendix 2, Nos 1-5 are 
McIntosh's, Nos 6-11 (and probably the error in No. 3) are mine, and Nos 12-19 
Samuels's. 

The summary descriptions of the southern material in the Repository List, etc., 
are nearly all by Samuels, variously amplified by Dr Laing. The bulk of those for 
the northern literary material were compiled from McIntosh's notes by Dr Laing and 
me; the descriptions of the sources for Lincolnshire are all Dr Laing's, and most of 
the short notices pertaining to northern documents were written directly by 
McIntosh. The longer notices in calendar form, whether for northern or southern 
documents, are mostly mine, and the medieval Hiberno-English 56 entries are wholly 
so; these were collated with photographs wherever possible. All references to 
printed works were checked against the British Museum (Library) Catalogues, by Dr 
Laing and myself. 

My impression is that the individual practices reflected by the NOR LPs are 
consistently the same; Dr Burton’s assessment here seems right. Many of my 
analyses from original documents replaced those McIntosh had made from printed 
versions; and inadvertently, I duplicated several of his analyses made from originals. 
Collation shows that we missed the odd form; but unless we both miss the same 
things, I do not think that re-analysis will have much effect on the other LPs. Dr 
Laing's analyses of the Lincolnshire sources, nearly all of which are literary 
manuscripts, were extremely thorough; again, there is little to be gained by re¬ 
analysis. Samuels's practice differed, and the SOU LPs examined by Dr Burton are 
not representative (cf. sections 3 and 4 above). The main run of the SOU LPs could 
well be consolidated, but re-analysis can be expected to confirm rather than 
invalidate the southern placings. 

'Re-analysis' and not 'checking', note. Dr Burton’s own efforts are confined 
to just a few texts, and very short ones at that: had he any real experience of the 
work, his comments might have been more circumspect. To check an analysis is as 
much as to do it again, and the second time is no quicker than the first. If 
discrepancies between the analyses are to be resolved, it will be necessary to note 
folio numbers or line references for every form throughout both analyses, which 
though time-consuming, is excellent practice (cf. Figure 1). Dr Burton suggests this 
labour of 'checking' could profitably be shared amongst volunteers from all over the 
world. Perhaps; but there were precious few volunteers to help with the making of 
the Atlas. As for postgraduate students, finding supervisors competent to 'check' 
their work (p. 188) may be less easy than Dr Burton seems to imagine. 
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Most of Dr Burton's corrections to the LPs depend on his examination of the 
manuscripts, whereas our own work was done very largely from microfilms or 
photographs; for local documents, the usual medium was latterly photocopies rather 
than photographs. In photograph, and in photocopy a fortiori, parts of a text may be 
absolutely illegible, even though recoverable from the original; and where the 
original is merely hard to read, the facsimile may be inscrutable. This is one reason 
for some of the Atlas omissions. Doubtful readings were generally excluded as a 
matter of principle; such as we printed are duly annotated ('?'). Ideally, we would 
have worked from the originals; Dr Burton's expenses for his own little jaunt (p. 
193) will show him one reason why we could not. 

Dr Burton's view that all analyses should have been done from facsimiles if 
not the originals, is obviously sound, particularly so in the case of local documents. 
Editions of these are usually the work of historians, and for philological purposes 
they are seldom trustworthy. No. 13 looks to involve a particularly bad case: Dr 
Burton's criticism is obviously justified. No. 5 is a different matter. LP 306 
depends on a transcript made for the Ann Arbor Middle English Dictionary. The 
'several errors' Dr Burton finds in the LP are not ours, but the readings of the 
transcript. (I am grateful to Dr Laing for checking this.) There are only three in all, 
two of them queried in the LP itself. His 'several' omissions likewise amount to 
three; but though oure was missed, oure was recorded; and 'worshipful' adj., as 
will appear from the scant record in IV.295a-b, was not collected systematically, 
though this should have been stated in the item note (I.xxb-c, IV.xxb-c). Is Atlas 
really the worse for relying on the transcript as opposed to entering nothing at all? 

As to No. 11, it is hard to see what could be gained by adding it: there is not 
nearly enough to decide between Broncroft and Worfield as its place of origin, if 
indeed it belongs to either, and its few distinctive forms are already on the map in 
those parts (so wes 'was', -et ppl., and y- ppl. prefix). As will be seen from 
sections 11 and 12 above, its value for dialect mapping bears not the least 
comparison with that of No. 14 (LP 5390). 

Dr Burton's criticisms of LP 5950 (his No. 16) have been largely dealt with, 
but one point remains outstanding. He rightly notes the change of language at fol. 
166v in the source manuscript (p. 201): the summary description in Atlas, though 
not in error, ought indeed to have made clear that only the first four poems (Brown 
Nos. 35-38) were laid under contribution. In his commentary, however, Dr Burton 
makes altogether too much of this. It is not 'a very great pity that the poems on fols 
166v-67r were not analysed', and for the very good reason that they were so. No 
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LP was printed, for them, because they, in common with a vast amount of other 
material we analysed, were not used directly as sources for the maps. Their dialect 
is clearly of a N. Midland type, but these texts reveal too little of it for it to be placed 
at all narrowly. Since the areas to which it could belong are already well- 
documented, nothing was to be gained from trying to incorporate it. The first four 
poems, by contrast, were marginally useful additions to the otherwise meagre record 
for N. Kent. Dr Burton is otherwise on shaky ground. 'Scholars who accept 
without query', he says, 'the impression given by the Atlas entry that all these 
poems are from Kent are going to be horribly mistaken' (p. 175). Hardly. If the 
scholar is concerned with where the poems were copied, then he will not be led 
astray. It is central to part of Dr Burton's critique that all of them are in the same 
hand, and he apparently accepts that the first four belong to Kent, which is where 
the manuscript was made: is he asking us to believe that Bishop Sheppey's 
compilator must then have travelled to the N. Midlands to copy the poems on fols 
166v-67r? As to scholars who are likely to be ’horribly mistaken’ in respect of the 
language, it is difficult to see whom Dr Burton has in mind. Nobody could gain 
from Atlas the impression that the forms of fols 166v-67r belong to Kent, and that 
they do not appear in the Kentish record would give pause to anyone who analysed 
these texts for himself. Could anyone capable of such analysis fail to recognize that 
their language is not of a piece with the others? Even Dr Burton, driven back to his 
favoured 'traditional grounds', could see that this language is from northerly parts; 
the scholar who uses Atlas as a means to localisation will look to origins in N. 
Nottinghamshire or the adjacent parts of Lincolnshire and the West Riding, 
conceivably to the Craven district of N.W. Yorkshire, or possibly to one or two 
places between. 

Lastly, LP 6310. In his corrections on p. 206 (No. 19), Dr Burton tells us 
that 'In fact' the transcript of the source text has six occurrences of was, and gives 
the line references. I count eight (add lines 600 and 601), though I may of course 
have missed some. 
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\ NOTES 

For help in various matters connected with this paper, I am indebted to Dr Margaret Laing 
(Edinburgh), Dr Kari Anne Rand Schmidt (Oslo), Dr Richard Beadle (Cambridge), and Professor 
M. L. Samuels (Glasgow). Dr Burton was kind enough to send us an advance copy of his own 
paper, and the editorial board of Leeds Studies in English has shown every consideration; but 
through no fault of theirs, this reply has been written under great pressure, and the other authors of 
the Atlas have had little opportunity to comment on the text. 

1 It is perhaps invidious to cite examples, but Dr Gillis Kristensson's Survey of Middle 
English Dialects 1290-1350 cannot pass unnoticed: completed are The Six Northern Counties and 
Lincolnshire (Lund, 1967), a vade mecum since my undergraduate days; and The West Midland 
Counties (Lund, 1987). 

2 See 'The Great Scandinavian Belt', in A. McIntosh, M. L. Samuels and M. Laing, Middle 
English Dialectology. Essays on some principles and problems (Aberdeen, 1989), pp. 106-15. 

3 I may add that I was never sent proofs of any sort, and that the publishers even refused me an 
advance copy of the work. 

4 C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XTVth Century (Oxford, 1924), no. 37. Included in LP 
5950. 

5 So McIntosh's analysis, on which the LP depends. 

6 Pp. 17-18 of 'Misgivings about Middle English dialectology' (draft, privately circulated, 
Adelaide 1990). 

7 One such is in press: see section 10 of 'Some new perspectives on the origins of standard 
written English', in the Proceedings of the Colloquium on Dialect and Standard Language, Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 15-18 October 1990, edited by J. B. Bems and A. van 
Leuvensteijn (forthcoming). 

* W. Hennig, Phylogenetic Systematics, second edition (Urbana, 1979), esp. pp. 21-22; D. L. 
Hull, 'Certainty and circularity in evolution'. Evolution, 21 (1967), 174-89. 

9 R. V. Ramsey, 'The Hengwrt and Ellesmere manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales: different 
scribes'. Studies in Bibliography , 35 (1982), 133-54; and 'Paleography and scribes of shared 
training', Studies in the Age of Chaucer, 8 (1986), 107-44. 

10 A. I. Doyle and M. B. Parkes, 'A paleographical introduction' to the facsimile edition of the 
Hengwrt MS of The Canterbury Tales, Variorum Edition of the Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, I, 
edited by P. G. Ruggiers (Norman, Oklahoma, 1979), pp. xix-xlix. 

11 M. L. Samuels, 'The scribe of the Hengwrt and Ellesmere manuscripts of The Canterbury 
Tales', in Studies in the Age of Chaucer, 5 (1983), 49-65. Reprinted in M. L. Samuels and J. J. 
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Smith, The English of Chaucer and his Contemporaries (Aberdeen, 1988), pp. 38-50. 

12 Cf. pp. 87-88 of 'Some applications of Middle English dialectology’, English Studies, 44 
(1963), 81-94. 

13 Exemplary analyses appear in Hreinn Benediktsson's introductions to Early Icelandic Script 
as Illustrated in Vernacular Texts from the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Reykjavik, 1965), and 
to his edition of The First Grammatical Treatise (Reykjavik, 1972). 

It might have turned out, for example, that life, lijf and liyf were used indifferently all over 
the country; but if these forms had been lumped together at the outset, the predominantly Central 
and S.E. Midland distribution of lijf could not have emerged (IV.209c and 318b). When the suffix 
'-ful' was added to the survey questionnaire, the contrast between -fol and -ful was the only point of 
interest; but in the northern area of survey, as it now appears, the contrast between -l and -// may be 
a better guide to local origins (cf. 1.516 and 542, dm 947-48 and 1125; IV.303a-b and 313c). 

15 M. Benskin, 'The letters <J)> and <y> in later Middle English, and some related matters'. 
Journal of the Society of Archivists, 7 (1982), 13-30 (p. 15). The regional pattern would have been 
more clear-cut had textura <y> been excluded (cf. row 4 in the plate). I have examined well over 
two thousand local and state documents since the map was drawn, and though minor revisions are 
necessary, the main pattern is confirmed. There is further evidence that >' and 'y' were confused in 
southerly writings of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, though later writers from the 
south nearly always distinguish them. 

16 Cf. A. Campbell, An Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959), §§90, 719 and 725; R. Jordan, 
Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, third edition (Heidelberg, 1968), §167; pe Liflade ant te 
Passiun of Seinte Iuliene, edited by S. R. T. O. d'Ardenne, EETS, os 248 (London, 1961), p. 89; 
MED s.v. ech pron.; etc. 

17 Kristensson, Six Northern Counties . . . , pp. 108-09 and 116-20; Kristensson, West 
Midland Counties, pp. 87-88 and 95-99. 

18 In view of Dr Burton's strictures about categories of forms (pp. 179 and 183), it would be 
interesting to know why he thinks that these -t- and -y- variants form a single class, and by 
implication, that they are not worth collecting. 

19 Chapter 19, 'Dialect geography'. Citations are from the twelfth impression (London, 1973), 
pp. 334 and 340. 

20 Revised edition by R. Posner (Oxford, 1970), pp. 144-278. On the 'Neo-linguistic school' 
and lateral areas, see pp. 276-77. For Old English, see especially D. DeCamp, 'The genesis of the 
Old English dialects: a new hypothesis', Language, 34 (1958), 232-44 (reprinted in Approaches to 
English Historical Linguistics, edited by R. Lass [New York, etc., 1969], pp. 355-68). ME hi(j) 
and hy(e) 'she' would be normal reflexes of OE hi or hie-, the distribution of the OE forms is 
similarly divided, between the W. Midlands (Vespasian Psalter Gloss) and Kent (Kentish Glosses). 
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See Campbell, An Old English Grammar, §703. 

21 Properly, they are heteroglosses. The relevant cartography is therefore less straightforward 
than it may seem. Note, for example, that a map showing the ME distributions of the 3- and a- 
reflexes of OE a, would need at least two heteroglosses, not one: the northern limit of o is not the 
same as the southern limit of a. Such overlaps are not exceptional, but the norm. 

22 Historical Linguistics and Philology, edited by J. Fisiak, Trends in Linguistics Studies and 
Monographs, 46 (Berlin and New York, 1990), pp. 73-86. 

23 M. Benskin, 'The numerical classification of languages, and dialect maps for the past', in 
Distributions spatiales et temporelles, constellations des manuscrits. Eludes de variation 
linguistique offerees a Anthonij Dees a I'occasion de son 60me anniversaire, edited by P. van 
Reenen and K. van Reenen-Stein (Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 1988), pp. 13-38. 

24 M. Benskin, 'The "fit"-technique explained', in Regionalism in Late Medieval Manuscripts 
and Texts. Proceedings of the Fifth York Manuscripts Conference, edited by F. Riddy (Woodbridge, 
1991), pp. 9-26. 

25 In view of the Atlas placing, cf. witg-outin in LP 6321. For 'with', an item not included in 
Atlas, the Ipotis fragment has wytj (554), beside wyj (four exx). 

26 Madan dated the hand as 'early fourteenth century’: so J. D. Sutton, p. 115 of 'Hitherto 
unprinted manuscripts of the Middle English Ipotis', Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, 31 (1916), 114-60. The hand of Jesus 29, 'not essentially different from a 
twelfth-century hand', is accepted by most authorities as belonging to the second half of the 
thirteenth century: cf. N. R. Ker, The Owl and the Nightingale. Facsimile of the Jesus and Colton 
manuscripts, EETS, os 251 (London, 1963), p. ix. Ker regarded it as contemporary with the hand 
of the Cotton Owl and the Nightingale, for which he thought Wright's date, 'probably a little after 
A.D. 1250', on the early side (cf. pp. xvi and xvii n. 3). On this evidence, the Ipotis fragment 
could well be later than Jesus 29 by two generations, though it is not impossible that they are co¬ 
eval. 

27 These forms are found also in five Norfolk LPs, and one LP apiece for Hertfordshire, 
Suffolk, Surrey, and Worcestershire (which last is the only western occurrence). Likewise eastern is 
wyllyniwit(l)yn, found in four Norfolk LPs, three from Suffolk, and one each from Ely and E. 
Sussex. (For both types, there are also one or two northerly occurrences.) 

28 Cf. MED s.v. she. There is an extensive literature, but see now D. Britton’s detailed and 

judicious review, 'On Middle English she, sho: a Scots solution to an English problem’, North- 

Western European Language Evolution, 14 (1991), 3-51. 

29 Atlas IV,273b. For a map, see M. L. Samuels, Linguistic Evolution (Cambridge, 1972), p. 

102 . 

30 See J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 1898), s.v. stanan. 
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In OED, the verbis Steen, not stone. Further, cf. S. Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch des 
gotischen Sprache (Leiden, 3rd edn. 1939), s.v. stains; W. P. Lehmann, A Gothic Etymological 
Dictionary (Leiden, 1986), S130. The inf. *stainjan is not attested; Ulfilas shows staineip 2 pi. 
pres, indie., stainjam 1 pi. pres, indie. (John 10. 32-33), stainips ppl. (II Cor. 11. 25). 

31 Of eight other LPs containing <a> for OE ce, four are from S.W. Essex (including LP 6321, 
mapped directly adjacent to the Ipotis LP), two are from N.E. Middlesex, one from N. London, and 
one is from just outside Essex in S. Cambridgeshire (LP 6180). 

3 2 Note goud(t s) occurs in the source of LP 6070 as well, and should be added to Atlas's record. 

33 C. Brown, A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, Part 1 (Oxford, 
1916), p. 449. C. Brown and R. H. Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 
1943), nos 2776 and 3731. 

34 Brown, Register, ibid.; IMEV, 3263 ('three couplets') and 645. 

33 Samuels's information came from E. M. Thompson in Englische Studien, 1 (1877), 214-15. 

36 Entered otherwise in Salisbury is bup 'are'. Not in the Salisbury LPs, which except for 5371 
are in any case exiguous, are pey 'they' and hem 'them'; but these are well attested in the Salisbury 
area. So is ask- 'ask-', for which see also aske (IV. 122c-123a). 

Contra Dr Burton (p. 172), mannus 'man's' is unlikely to be peculiar to this text. Inflected 
forms have not normally been recorded, unless the simplex was lacking; where they are recorded, the 
inflexion is commonly replaced by a trailing hyphen. For -us in the gen. sg., compare the suffix of 
the noun pi. (IV.105b); see LPs 5311 (which has the abbreviated form mannus gen. sg.), 5411-12, 
5460, and 5371 (which last is entered at Salisbury). 

For wen 'when', cf. wenne in LP 5361, immediately W. of Salisbury, and (when) entered in 
Salisbury itself (LP 5371); also (wen, wenne) in LP 5530, in uninterrupted contact c. fourteen 
miles to the south, in Hampshire. 

'Church' is ill-attested in the region; LP 5380 (Salisbury) has churiche, and LP 5400's chyrch 
is somewhat isolated. To the E., however, at Winchester, is found -chyrch[e] (LPs 5500 and 5511); 
to the S.W., at Southampton, is found chyrch (LP 5541); all are in open contact with Salisbury. 
Seven miles to the north, LP 5411 has chirche. 

Capitalised Hy 'I' is not otherwise reported in the County Dictionary, though hy is noted 
from one Essex LP (IV.203b). Unhistorical initial h-, however, is characteristic in writings from 
S. Wiltshire, and since y for 'I' is there common, Hy is hardly to be wondered at. 

For 'pride', the record in Atlas is generally thin; the form in LP 5400 may or may not have 
been Salisbury usage, though it affords no grounds for placing the LP there. At Salisbury itself 
(LP 5371), and immediately to the north (LP 5411), 'pride' shows uy or u. LP 5400’s pryde is 
matched by LP 5450 (N.E. Wiltshire); cf. pride in LP 5420 (mid-Wiltshire), and pryte in LP 5511 
(Winchester). 
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To the Appendix of Southern Forms (IV.313-25), LP 5400 contributes the following: fur 
'for(-)' (IV.313b, cf. occurrences at Winchester [LP 5511] and in W. Wiltshire (LP 5300]); y for WS 
ie (IV.319b, s.v. hyldron, cf. Winchester hyldyr,yldiste [LP 5500]); unetymological initial h 
(IV.320a, well attested in S.W. Wiltshire); -ngg, in comyngg vbl. sb. (IV.321b-322a, cf. entries for 
Wiltshire LPs 5311, 5420 and 5450, and Hampshire LPs 5511 and 5530); the sporadic feature scl- 
for historical si- (IV.322a, cf. LPs 5311 and 5430, both Wiltshire); t for d (IV.320b, cf. Winchester 
LP 5511). Only ff for medial v (IV.322b) is isolated at Salisbury, and its distribution is not 
cohesive (cf. E. Somerset LP 5200). 

Dr Burton's text and the creed provide further forms that may bear on localisation. Not 
attested in Salisbury, though perhaps not out of place there, is mon 'man' (IV.28b-c); cf. monnes 
g. sg. in LPs 5313 (W. Wiltshire) and 5511 (Winchester). Nine Wiltshire LPs show fro ’from’ 
(IV.50a); so also, within range of Salisbury but outside the county, do LPs 5340 (Dorset), 5480 
and 5500 (Hampshire). Not predictable in the Salisbury area is worchepe vb. ’worship’, unrecorded 
from the rest of the southern counties and the S.W. Midlands (IV.292b); this form would be an 
oddity wherever the assemblage were localised. 

37 The analyses for the two LPs were entered on the same sheet of paper, a practice followed 
very rarely; the error arose in editing them for publication. The original versions were from the 
texts printed in Englische Studien, 1 (1877) 214-15, which may account for one or two further 
deviations from Dr Burton's transcript; additional notes were made from the manuscripts, whereas 
the analyses ought to have been done anew. 

38 Omitted are good- (in the guise of goodes, goods s, or goodis) from Buckinghamshire (LP 
774), Gloucestershire (LPs 9530 and 9590), Hertfordshire (LP 6530), and Kent (LP 5900). See 
County Dictionary IV. 187b, s.v. 'good sb.' 

39 See further the entry for 'good' in Notes on the Questionnaire; 'In late LPs, the sub-category 
'sb' is regularly invoked' (Ill.xxi and IV.xix, s.n. 139) - which, to apply Dr Burton’s own 
intuitions, indicates that for most of the corpus, it was not. 

40 Survey of English Dialects. Basic Material, IV: The Southern Counties, Part III, edited by 
H. Orton and M. F. Wakelin (Leeds, 1968), p. 959 (item VIII.2.11). It has been of some interest 
to examine the Wiltshire distributions in course of writing this paper, though it must be 
emphasised that they have played no part at all in the making of the Atlas. 

41 Fol. 162v, 'A1 fram eh vuele }>inge : me schulde iesur f>at may'. (For the text, cf. 
Cambridge Middle English Lyrics, edited by H. A. Person [Seattle, revised edition 1962], no. 34 on 
p. 28.) To LP 5380, add also sueh 'such' (from fol. 163r, text not in Person); and delete such, 
which was misread from sueh in the analysis. 

42 To the list for Wiltshire in IV.322b, add LPs 5313 and 5380, both with v for w. 

43 IV.162-63. The two are LP 5010 (Cornwall), and LP 6321 (Essex); for the latter, Samuels's 
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original analysis records the word itself only once. The other occurrences are in Berkshire (6751), 
Essex (6130), Norfolk (4620 and 4665), Oxfordshire (6820), Somerset (5620), Suffolk (8491), 
Surrey (5740), Warwickshire (4285). 

44 See, for example. Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose , edited by K. Sisam (Oxford, 1921), 
p. 276; J. Wright and E. M. Wright, An Elementary Middle English Grammar, second edition 
(Oxford, 1928), §9. 

45 Local documents from Salisbury itself were not identified. Probably from Wilton, three 
miles to the north-west, there are the four Frye letters of c. 1401, entered as LP 5361; these are very 
short, and only two are in local language (E 28/29/50, by Robert Frye’s mother Anneys, and 
E 28/29/64, by T. Symme). Robert Frye was a clerk to the Privy Seal, and so resident at 
Westminster; the language of his own letters (E 28/29/ 11 & 55) is anonymously southern. (On 
Frye's career, see A. L. Brown, The Early History of the Clerkship of the Council, University of 
Glasgow Publications, NS 131 [Glasgow, 1969], pp. 18-20.) A better source is the Wilton 
deposition of 1376, British Library Harley Charter 45 A 37, for which see L. Morsbach, 
Mittelenglische Originalurkunden von der Chaucer-Zeit bis zur Mitte des XV. Jahrhunderts 
(Heidelberg, 1923), pp. 1-3; its forms could well have been entered on the maps. 

46 Unless otherwise stated, I have used Samuels's inventories of forms, and in their original 
state, not as codified LPs. 

47 'Beide Legenden sind Werke desselben Dichters, in demselben Dialecte, in demselben Metrum 
und derselben Strophenform geschrieben. Der Dichter war ohne Zweifel einer der Geistlichen der 
Abtei von Wilton, der wiihrcnd der Regierung Heinrich’s V. lebte und schrieb (c. 1420). Der Dialect 
ist der westsdchsische von Wiltshire ... Das Ms. ist wahrscheinlich die Originalschrift des Dichters 
selber, der auch die nicht seltenen Correcturen zu verschiedenen Zeilen eingetragen zu haben scheint 
...' C. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden. Neue Folge (Heilbronn, 1881; reprinted Hildesheim, 
1969), p. 282. As Horstmann noted and as Dr Laing confirms, the last twenty-two lines of St 
Etheldreda (1110-31) are by a different hand. For the text of St Editha, see S. Editha sive 
Chronicon Vilodunense, edited by C. Horstmann (Heilbronn, 1883). The Latin text of fols 258r- 
59v ('Ista fundatorum sunt nomina Cantarie priorie Ellendinie i(d est) Wyltonie') is printed on pp. 
111-13. 

48 Occurrences have been recorded as follows; the list is intended to be full, though it may not 
be exhaustive. I am indebted to Dr Laing for various notes on St Editha, made from a microfilm of 
the MS; these I have supplemented from a close reading of Horstmann’s edition. For St Etheldreda, 
I have had to rely solely on Horstmann. References are by Horstmann’s line numbering. 

St Editha. In rhyme; clannasse : Emperasse 1734, was : heuynasse 1864, heuynasse : grace 
4779, was : honestnas 2279, godenasse : was 4347. (Probably original as well, though the rhyme 
does not prove a, is ryjtwysnasse : lasse 527.) Cf. the spoiled rhymes godenes : was 818, 
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forjeuenesse : grace 1990, sekenesse : place 3059; the self-rhymes swetnesse : gladnesse 2587 and 
godenesse : sekenesse 4359, and (apparently also translated) godenesse : wesse 'was’ 822 (wes(se) is 
not attested in Wilts, Hants, or Dorset). As a by-form, -nys(se) is apparently confirmed by y-wys : 
cherysshenys 1147. (For -nisse and -nys(se), see Atlas IV.314c: they are well-attested within range 
of Salisbury, in Hampshire and W. Wiltshire.) The in-line usage is c. 30x -nesse : lOx -nes, with 
2x -nasse (bleynasse 2937, wittwnasse 4437). 

St Etheldreda. In rhyme: clannasse : place 222-24; cf. the self-rhyme lustynasse : clannasse 
318-20. Spoiled are godenesse : war 233 (presumably from -nasse, as Editha 822); and falsnesse: 
case 133, y-wys : godenesse 263, ywys : honestnysse 916 (presumably from -nys(se), as Editha 818 
and 1147). The in-line forms are clannasse 212 and heuynasse 343 and 931, against 15x -nesse 
( mountenesse 8, witnesse 183, godenesse 276, 297, 815 and 938, mekenesse 326, sekenesse 343, 
604, 893 and 895, weketnesse 364, derkenesse 367, sca[r]senesse 611, gladnesse 784). 

49 Salisbury Cathedral 39 (Samuels's analyses): hand A (fols 129r-39v) wodnasse x 2, 
wytnasse, wyldurnasse; hand B (fols 140r-42v) furjeuenasse, swefmasse; hand C (fols 143r-7?v) 
gladnasse , wytnasse. Emmanuel 27 (my analysis, from Dr Laing’s transcript) witnasse lllv and 
162rb,forjiuenasse 162ra. 

Otherwise, Samuels recorded -nasse only in hand B (fols 7-86) of Bodley Tanner 201, the 
dialect of which he assigned to Herefordshire (LP 7391). In the original analysis, unclannasse 85v 
is the only instance noted. It is unclear whether this is carried over from an exemplar, or whether it 
should be added to the list in Atlas IV.314; -nesse appears to be the scribe’s regular form. Sample 
readings of MED' s articles on the common '-ness' words have failed to increase the tally (note that 
the lists at the head of these articles record by no means all the variants appearing in the citations); 
the suffix is not independently treated. 

Comparable formally but not dialectally is -nas, recorded from two Cumbrian documents 
(Atlas IV.305b). 

50 Emmanuel College, Cambridge, MS 27, whence LP 5380, is composite: see M. R. James, 
The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Emmanuel College. A Descriptive Catalogue (London, 
1904), 22-27, where the contents are described as 'mostly of cent. xiii'. The three parts it now 
contains may be of diverse origins. The English items (fols 57v, lllv, 162r-63r) are all in Part II 
(fols 13-194), and apparently additions of the early fourteenth century. A possible connection of 
Part II with Salisbury, whether city or diocese, appears the text of fols 172v-75r, 'statuta 
dominorum episcoporum Sarum'. The front flyleaf is an independent document and clearly of 
Salisbury origin: Dr Richard Beadle, to whom 1 am grateful for re-examining the manuscript on my 
behalf, regards it as the kind of waste vellum commonly picked up locally and used to protect the 
outermost leaf of a manuscript proper. The text comprises two lists, (i) of the altars in Salisbury 
Cathedral, and (ii) 'nomina Regum in ecclesia Sarum', ending with Richard II. (For the text, see 
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James, p. 23.) ' 

A connection with Chichester is suggested by a dedication to Sompting Church, anno 1246, 
added to the Kalendar at the end of the volume (fols 244-45); but this is in Part III, and therefore no 
evidence for the origins of Part II. Neither need it go against Salisbury as the place where Parts I-III 
were bound together: as a verdict on the whole volume, James's 'Probably from Chichester’ (p. 22) 
goes beyond the evidence. 

N. R. Ker rejected ascriptions both to Salisbury and Chichester ( Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain [London, 1964], p. 339); but he was concerned only with the holdings of named libraries, 
and his strictures can preclude neither city as the manuscript’s place of origin. 

51 F.. Maunde Thompson, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Cathedral Library of Salisbury 
(London, 1880). 

52 MED lists no such variants under ech pron. For the 1 sg. pers. pron (s.v. ich) it reports 
only very early instances, viz Ih from the Lambeth Homilies (c. 1225) and the Cotton Owl and the 
Nightingale (c. 1250), and suffixed -ih in natih from St Juliana (c. 1225). I have not checked all of 
the remaining vocabulary in which such spellings might be found. The forms in Emmanuel 27 are 
listed on p. 244 above. The Pater noster in Salisbury Cathedral 82, according to Maunde 
Thompson’s text, has additionally ehd 'increased' (OE ecanjycan: cf. MED s.v. eken). 

53 Henry de la Wyle, chancellor [1313-1327]: so E. Maunde Thompson, Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Cathedral Library of Salisbury (London, 1880). 

54 Atlas has no other record of deies or the like from the southern counties. The proper 
comparison is obviously with the singular, in which ei/ey is doubtless more widespread than in the 
plural (OE dagas), but SOU LPs record only 'days’. The point here is that deilich is at least 
consistent with a Salisbury placing. 

55 For Thomas Schort's career, see pp. 302-04 of N. Orme, 'A grammatical miscellany of 1427- 
1465 from Bristol and Wiltshire’, Traditio, 38 (1982), 301-26; I am grateful to Professor Orme for 
bringing the manuscript to my attention. A detailed account of the manuscript appears in N. R. 
Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries. Ill Lampeter-Oxford (Oxford, 1983), pp. 630-37. 
Citations of text are from Professor Orme's paper, by MS folio and item number. 

56 Atlas I.288a and 111.696c err in glossing 'MHE' as 'Middle Hiberno-English’: English was 
not a language of Ireland until the late twelfth century. 
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Editorial Announcement 


The Editorial Board of Leeds Studies in English invites further contributions to the 
discussion initiated in this volume by Dr Burton and Professor Benskin. Intending 
contributors should write to the Editor, Leeds Studies in English, School of English, 
University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, England. 



